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LODE-STARS 


Is  there  any  value  in  hitching  one’s  wagon  to  a star?  We 
hope  so.  At  least  we  mention  a few  of  those  beckoning  lights 
upon  which  we  have  cast  an  admiring  eye  as  we  have  com- 
posed. We  have  sought  to  make  our  book: 

1.  A student's  book.  We  have  tried  to  write  personally,  and 
primarily  for  the  student,  whose  interest  and  co-operation 
we  so  much  desire.  Motivation,  self-analysis,  and  self-criticism 
have  been  emphasized.  The  word  yourself  in  the  title  implies 
that  the  student  is  to  be  concerned  not  with  the  mere  grasp 
of  facts  and  rules,  but  with  the  mastery  and  enrichment  of 
his  own  mind. 

2.  A teacher's  book.  We  have  attempted  to  provide  a logical 
book,  one  in  which  the  development  of  fundamental  skills 
is  made  purposeful  by  the  relation  of  these  skills  to  the  chief 
objectives  of  composition,  oral  and  written.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  attempted  to  make  the  book  so  flexible  that  it  can 
be  adapted  to  various  sorts  of  classroom  needs  and  conditions. 
Varied  and  optional  assignments  have  been  provided.  Op- 
tional assignments  especially  suited  to  more  able  pupils  have 
been  provided.  An  appendix  of  brief  drills  and  reviews  has 
been  added.  The  pupil  may  be  directed  to  “take  one  as 
needed,”  or  the  whole  class  may  be  given  a ten-minute  daily 
review  for  the  maintaining  of  fundamental  skills.  Diagnostic 
and  mastery  tests  are  provided. 

3.  A practice  book.  We  have  tried  to  state  information  and  direc- 
tions very  briefly.  Explanations  lead  immediately  to  dis- 
cussion and  to  extensive  and  valuable  experience  in  thinking, 
in  speaking,  and  in  writing. 

4.  A practical  book.  We  have  sought  to  make  our  assignments 
not  merely  compositions,  but  important  and  reasonable 
practice  in  the  types  of  expression  required  in  daily  life.  Each 
assignment  has  a clearly  defined  purpose.  The  emphasis 
given  to  effective  speaking,  clear  style,  adequate  vocabulary, 
ability  to  grasp  thought  from  the  printed  page,  skill  in  writing 
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letters,  power  to  explain  and  to  persuade,  will,  we  hope,  lead 
the  pupil  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  more  effective  and  enjoy- 
able daily  communication. 

5.  A book  of  suggestions.  We  have  tried  to  be  definite,  but  not 
domineering.  Although  directions  must  be  specific,  we  have 
sought  to  explain  an  excellent  way  of  mastering  English,  but 
not  the  only  way. 

6.  An  enriching  book.  We  have  endeavored  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  mechanics  of  expression;  but  a principal  aim  has  been 
constantly  to  train  pupils  to  observe,  to  imagine,  and  to 
reason.  The  second  word  of  the  title  Expressing  Yourself 
constantly  invites  the  pupil  to  find  value  in  his  own  person- 
ality, in  his  own  ideas,  in  his  own  experiences.  The  delights 
of  reading  for  pleasure  have  been  recognized,  but  the  en- 
riching influence  of  study  has  been  stressed  without  apology. 

Like  all  similar  books,  however,  this  book  will  be  valuable 
not  because  of  its  purposes,  but  because  of  what  happens  to 
the  mental  equipment  and  to  the  oral  and  written  expression 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  use  it. 

To  those  who  have  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  copy- 
righted material,  the  authors  express  their  hearty  thanks;  As- 
sociated Press;  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  for  quotation  from 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie’s  Books  and  Culture ; Phyllis  Duganne  and 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal , for  “Prudence  to  the  Winds,”  by 
Phyllis  Duganne;  Harper  and  Brothers,  for  quotations  from 
Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  for 
quotation  from  “Songs  for  My  Mother,”  in  The  Shoes  that 
Danced,  by  Anna  Hempstead  Branch;  “Cal  Culver  and  the 
Devil,”  from  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke;  and 
“The  Child,”  from  Through  Welsh  Doorways,  by  Jeannette 
Marks;  International  News  Service,  for  “Cure  of  Cancer 
Thought  Found”;  London  Daily  Telegraph,  for  quotation; 
Stephen  W.  Meader  and  American  Boy  Magazine,  for  “The 
Carrabescook  Doubles,”  by  Stephen  W.  Meader;  American 
Girl  Magazine,  for  “A  Horseshoe  for  Luck,”  by  Lenora  Mat- 
tingly Weber. 
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THE  WHY , WHAT , AND  i/OfF  OF 

EXPRESSION 

A.  Why  You  Should  Learn  to  Express  Yourself  Well 

You  are  about  to  take  up  the 
study  of  English  for  another  year. 
By  thinking,  talking,  reading,  and 
writing,  you  will  try  to  discover 
how  to  express  yourselves  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  What  did  you 
feel  as  you  read  these  two  sen- 
tences: fear,  indifference,  or  en- 
thusiasm? Suppose  our  book  had 
begun  by  saying,  “Now,  students, 
you  are  about  to  take  a trip  to  Europe!”  Probably  you 
would  be  alert,  eager,  and  confident.  Why  the  difference? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  evident:  the  latter  project  seems  to 
promise  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  adventure;  in  the 
former  some  of  you  may  see  neither  pleasure  nor  reward. 
Exactly  how  you  will  proceed  or  how  you  will  profit  is  not 
clear.  That  is  why  you  should  begin  by  thinking  over  some 
of  the  whys,  whats,  and  hows  of  your  enterprise. 

In  the  first  place,  why  learn  to  express  yourself  effectively? 
Is  the  work  profitable?  Can  it  be  enjoyable?  Answer  these 
questions,  not  by  turning  to  your  books  and  teachers,  but  by 
looking  at  life  for  yourself. 

What  of  the  successful  people  you  know?  Can  they  express 
themselves  persuasively?  Would  some  of  them  be  even  more 
successful  if  they  could  state  their  ideas  more  clearly?  Think 


Always  begin  the  consideration 
of  other  people's  ideas  by  a care- 
ful survey  of  your  own:  Do  I 
enjoy  English?  Why?  Why 
not?  In  how  many  ways  do  I 
use  English,  oral  and  written, 
for  pleasure  and  profit,  during 
an  average  day  of  my  life?  Do 
I express  myself  as  well  as  I 
should  like  to? 
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of  your  friends.  Is  their  use  of  English  an  asset  or  a liability? 
Consider  those  wonderful  inventions  — the  radio,  the  type- 
writer, the  telegraph,  the  telephone.  Does  effective  expression 
help  people  to  make  the  most  of  them?  How  about  the  many 
and  varied  activities  of  daily  life  — letters,  conversations, 
advertisements,  talks  to  the  school,  the  club,  or  the  team? 
Has  effective  English  anything  to  do  with  them? 

Imagine  yourself  in  business.  Would  you  choose  clerks, 
salesmen,  secretaries,  lawyers,  engineers  who  speak  and  write 
well  or  those  who  express  themselves  poorly?  In  a word, 
how  much  of  daily  life,  in  school  and  out,  would  be  more 
profitable  and  enjoyable  if  you  could  read,  write,  and  speak 
more  effectively  than  you  do? 

Furthermore,  this  consideration  of  the  business  and  social 
uses  of  English  overlooks  the  fun  of  having  a new  world  open 
to  you  within  the  covers  of  a book.  Even  greater  than  this 
is  the  fun  of  taking  words  and  molding  them  to  express  your 
own  personality  for  the  pleasure  of  others  and  also  of  yourself. 

Only  those  who  close  their  eyes  to  life  can  fail  to  agree  with 
the  poet  who  wrote: 

“God  wove  a web  of  loveliness 
Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds. 

But  made  not  anything  at  all 
So  wonderful  as  words.” 

Self- Test:  i 

State  in  a sentence  or  two  the  main  ideas  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  What  have  I learned  from  my  own  observa- 
tions to  make  me  agree  or  disagree  with  the  words  of  the  authors? 

Fun  in  Using  Words: 

Everyone  likes  to  laugh,  to  hear  a good  story,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  about  something  in  which  he  is  genuinely  interested. 
Prepare  one  of  the  following  assignments.  Be  courteous.  Speak 
or  read  clearly;  the  whole  class  has  a right  to  hear  you. 

1 . Read  a short  poem  or  newspaper  story  which  you  have  enjoyed. 

2.  Tell  a brief  dramatic  or  humorous  anecdote  which  you  think 
the  class  will  like. 
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3.  Tell  about  some  hobby  in  which 
you  are  deeply  interested. 

4.  Read  to  the  class  a good  adver- 
tisement or  some  form  of  writ- 
ing frequently  used  in  daily  life. 

5.  State  why  you  believe  or  do  not 
believe  one  of  the  following: 

a.  “The  importance  of  effective 
English  is  exaggerated.” 

b.  “In  a democracy  the  ability 
to  write  and  to  speak  well 
should  be  a part  of  the  equipment  of  every  citizen.” 

Self- Test:  2 

In  what  ways  have  modern  inventions  increased  the  need  for 
effective  English?  In  what^Jbusiness  or  profession  is  effective 
English  especially  important? 

English  at  Work: 

Prepare  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1 . Ask  a business  man  what  he  thinks  about  effective  writing  and 
speaking.  Report  the  results  of  your  interview  to  the  class. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  a radio  announcer.  Read  a brief  but 
important  announcement  to  the  class,  which  represents  your 
imaginary  audience.  Try  to  be  clear  and  interesting. 

3.  Think  of  yourself  as  manager  of  a store.  Reply  courteously 
to  someone  who  has  made  a complaint. 

4.  Comment  briefly  on  the  topic,  “How  people  reveal  what  they 
are  by  what  they  say.” 

B.  How  to  Work  Effectively 

The  boy  or  girl  who  can  step 
into  a game  and  do  something, 
instantly  and  efficiently,  always 
wins  our  applause.  We  all  admire 
an  efficient  workman,  whether  he 
is  a mechanic,  an  artist,  an  athlete, 
or  a student.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  workman  who  is  noted  fo-r 
slack  methods  is  one  of  our  standard  jokes. 


In  which  of  the  following  should 
I grade  myself  excellent:  method 
of  taking  assignments;  method 
of  taking  notes;  systematic  use 
of  time;  power  to  concentrate; 
method  of  reviewing;  habitual 
use  of  what  I learn  in  daily 
writing  and  speaking? 


You  began  this  lesson  by  think- 
ing about  yourself  Now  at  the 
end  consider  what  you  have 
achieved:  What  new  ideas  have 
I gained  from  this  lesson?  Did 
my  contribution  give  enjoyment 
to  the  class?  What  can  I do 
the  next  time  to  make  my  work 
more  effective? 
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THE  RECORD  BREAKER 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  skill? 


How  does  one  become  successful  in  the  art  of  studying? 
The  answer  is  simple:  First  of  all,  a person  has  a certain  native 
power,  an  aptitude  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  Second,  he 
has  a contributing  attitude:  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  and  desire 
to  achieve  which  push  him  on.  Third,  he  is  industrious;  he 
feels  individually  responsible  for  his  task.  No  goal  is  ever 
reached  without  hard  sustained  work;  the  one  who  waits  to 
be  driven  never  wins.  Finally,  he  is  constantly  striving  to 
learn  how  to  work  more  efficiently,  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

Ignorance  of  how  to  work  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.  Efficiency,  making  the  same 
amount  of  labor  produce  more  and  better  results,  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  important  achievements  which  we  see  about 
us  today.  Lack  of  it  in  students  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
many  who  should  be  doing  good  work;  others  who  are  doing 
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satisfactory  work  often  lack  merely  efficiency  to  put  them  at 
the  top  of  the  class. 

Here  are  a few  definite  suggestions,  culled  from  the  ex- 
periences of  many  boys  and  girls,  which  you  can  apply  with 
profit: 

1.  Always  begin  the  preparation  of  a lesson  with  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  teacher's  assignment.  Keep  an  assignment  book. 
Do  not  trust  to  your  friend’s,  or  even  to  your  own  memory. 
Write  each  assignment  completely,  accurately,  and  legibly. 
Never  be  content  until  you  are  sure  just  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, just  what  the  teacher’s  purpose  is  in  asking  you  to 
study. 

2.  Learn  to  take  and  to  keep  notes  intelligently.  A bit  of  new 
instruction,  interesting  observations  heard  during  recitations, 
a memorable  sentence  observed  in  reading,  a list  of  words 
valuable  as  vocabulary  additions,  clippings  of  prose  and 
verse  — these  are  material  for  your  notebooks.  Do  not  wait 
for  a command  to  take  notes  in  class.  Do  not  try  to  take 
down  everything;  sort  out  what  is  most  important.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  write  long  sentences;  abbreviations  are  useful. 
Let  your  notes,  however,  be  clear,  exact,  and  neat,  so  that 
what  you  write  will  be  intelligible  when  you  return  to  it. 

3.  Strive  constantly  to  develop  the  ability  to  concentrate.  Each  of 
you  must  find  his  own  best  way  “to  keep  the  mind  on  the  job.” 
The  battle  is  partly  won,  however,  when  you  make  a start. 
Begin  today!  Listen  carefully  and  constantly  to  what  is  said 
in  class.  Compare  what  you  thought  you  knew  with  what  is 
declared  correct.  Repeat  significant  facts  to  yourself  several 
times,  until  they  are  impressed  upon  your  memory. 

Determine  to  concentrate.  Pull  back  your  attention  every  time 
it  goes  wandering.  Force  yourself  to  stop  daydreaming. 
Use  your  will.  You  will  be  amazed  to  see  that  each  time 
you  succeed  makes  success  just  so  much  easier  the  next  time. 
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Encourage  concentration.  Of  course,  in  daily  life  you  will 
not  be  able  always  to  free  yourself  from  noise  and  interruption. 
Yet  experiments  have  proved  that  noise  detracts  from  efficiency. 
The  more  things  there  are  demanding  your  attention,  the 
harder  it  will  be  for  you  to  keep  out  all  but  one.  Give  your- 
self a clear  desk,  without  many  odds  and  ends  to  catch  your 
eye.  If  possible,  find  a quiet  place  in  which  to  work.  Turn  off 
the  radio;  plan  to  chat  with  the  family  at  some  other  time.  Set 
the  stage  for  concentration,  until  you  have  gained  the  power 
to  become  absorbed  in  what  you  are  doing. 

Give  yourself  an  incentive  to  concentrate.  We  do  best  what  we 
believe  is  worth  doing.  Is  concentration,  then,  valuable,  or 
isn’t  it?  Consider  your  present  daily  life.  How  many  more 
things  could  you  accomplish  in  a day  if  you  were  getting 
better  results  for  the  time  you  now  spend?  Think  ahead. 
As  a business  or  professional  man  or  woman,  will  you  be  re- 
warded for  the  time  you  spend  on  a job,  or  for  the  amount 
which  you  can  accomplish  in  that  time?  A little  thinking 
will  convince  almost  anyone  that  the  ability  to  concentrate 
is  valuable. 

4.  Use  your  time  systematically.  How  do  you  work?  On  the 
budget  plan?  Try  it!  It  is  good  practice  for  the  business  of 
living.  What  a multitude  of  pleasures  and  duties  clamor  to 
share  your  waking  hours!  They  get  in  one  another’s  way. 
Have  a plan,  a time  for  each  important  task.  Using  this 
plan,  you  will  soon  form  the  habit  of  doing  just  one  thing  at 
a time  and  completing  it.  Cut  out  all  of  the  unimportant 
activities;  organize  those  which  are  left.  And  remember:  it 
is  not  the  time  you  spend  that  counts.  The  important  matter 
to  consider  is  how  you  spend  the  time  and  what  you  actually 
accomplish.  The  frequently  heard  remark,  “I  spent  over 
two  hours  on  my  lesson,”  is  usually  a poor  recommendation. 
Spending  so  much  time  may  indicate  your  willingness,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  a sign  of  your  inability  to  concentrate. 
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5.  Try  to  make  the  facts  which  you  learn  a permanent  part  of  your 
equipment.  The  test  of  studying  is  not  what  you  go  through, 
but  what  happens  to  you  as  a result  of  the  process. 

Review  until  you  really  know.  Assigned  reviews  are  helpful, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ones  which  you 
yourself  make  — reviews  in  which  you  lead  your  mind  back 
over  the  difficult  spots  and  make  clear  to  yourself  what  before 
was  vague. 

Practise  self-questioning.  Reading  over  a lesson  and  trusting 
that  it  will  stick  is  a fruitless  process.  What  questions  would 
you  ask  if  you  were  the  teacher?  Ask  them  and  answer  them, 
for  by  so  doing  you  will  build  up  your  power  to  analyze  and 
your  individual  responsibility.  In  addition,  you  will  clarify 
and  fix  what  you  study. 

Apply  your  knowledge  as  soon  as  possible.  For  example,  if  you 
have  learned  to  paragraph  properly,  then  pay  attention  to 
paragraphing  the  friendly  letters  that  you  write.  Use  what 
you  learn  until  you  form  a habit,  for  only  habit  (that  is,  per- 
forming any  task  without  thinking  about  it)  leaves  you  free  for 
further  conquests. 

Self -Test: 

What  principal  factors  in  the  studying  of  a lesson  have  been 
considered?  State  the  five  suggestions  for  preparing  work  more 
efficiently.  Which  of  these  seems  the  most  important?  Why? 
How  do  the  methods  which  I have  used  in  preparing  this  lesson 
compare  with  those  which  have  been  advocated? 

Conversation: 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  conversation  as  a very 
important  element  in  expression.  Without  lengthy  discussion 
here,  let  us  talk  informally  about  the  chapter  which  we  have  read. 
Prepare  to  say  something  of  interest  and  value  on  one  of  the  topics 
given.  Turn  in  your  chair  so  that  your  voice  will  carry  to  the 
class.  Speak  clearly  and  naturally.  When  you  are  not  talking, 
remember  that  the  good  conversationalist  is  an  eager  and  open- 
minded  listener  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  courteous  speaker. 
He  welcomes  ideas  from  any  source  provided  that  they  are  worth 
his  attention. 
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Suggested  Topics: 

1.  How  I Keep  My  Mind  on  the  Job. 

2.  It  Occurred  to  Me  as  I Read  the  Text. 

3.  An  Experience  Which  Illustrates  (some  point  suggested  by 
the  text). 

4.  My  Difficulties  in  Concentrating. 

5.  What  a Business  Man  Would  Say  About  a Budget. 

6.  The  Most  Efficient  or  Inefficient  Person  I Know. 

*7.  System  in  a Busy  Age. 

*8.  Have  We  Too  Much  Efficiency? 

Notebook  Assignment:  Into  your  notebook,  copy  the  budget  plan 
printed  below.  Think  over  the  activities  of  an  average  day.  List 
them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Cut  out  those  which  seem 
trivial  or  useless;  subordinate  the  less  important.  Now,  using 
the  given  form,  plan  your  budget.  You  may  be  interested  in 
making  a plan  of  your  time  as  you  are  now  using  it  and  then  one 
which  would  be  more  profitable. 

BUDGET 

Do  not  write  in  this  book 


Name Date 

From  {Time)  to  {Time)  Activity  Comment 
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ACHIEVEMENT  RECORD 

Expressing  Yourself  is  a practice  book  in  the  kind  of  English  that 
gives  pleasure  and  profit  to  other  people. 

The  following  chart  is  intended  to  help  you  to  look  squarely 
at  the  problem  before  you,  and  especially  to  assist  you  in  estimating 
your  progress.  First,  copy  the  Roman  numerals  and  letters;  make 
a neat  form.  Then,  using  symbols,  grade  yourself  as  A,  excellent; 
B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor.  You  will  be  interested  in  repeating  the 
analysis  three  or  four  times  during  the  school  year. 

* Starred  assignments  are  offered  especially  for  pupils  who  wish  to  attempt 
honor  work. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  RECORD 

Now 

First 

Month 

First 

Term 

Second 

Term 

I.  Attitude 

II.  Equipment  for  Success 
A.  Habits  of  preparation 

i . Method  of  keeping  assignments 

4.  Methods  of  fixing  what  I learn: 
analysis  of  reading,  self-exami- 
nation, meditating,  recalling, 

C.  Inventiveness 

D.  Character  and  extent  of  readme  . . 

E.  Character  of  conversational  Eng- 
lish ... 

F.  Vocabulary. 

G.  Knowledge  of  fundamentals 

t.  Spelling 

2.  Grammar 

3 . Punctuation 

III.  Achievement  in  Written  English,  if 
judged  by 

A.  Value  of  ideas 

B.  Value  of  style,  extent  to  which  it  is 
1 . Clear 

9.  Forceful 

3.  Attractive 

C.  Form:  neatness,  organization,  legi- 
bility   

IV.  Achievement  in  Oral  English,  if 
judged  by 

A.  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  and 
interest  of  those  who  listen 

B.  Delivery:  posture,  voice,  articula- 
tion, pronunciation. 

II 

SPEECH  PLAYS  ITS  PART 

A.  Fun  and  Profit 


What  fun  it  is  to  watch  people 
while  you  talk  to  them  — to  make 
them  laugh,  to  set  them  think- 
ing, to  win  them  to  agreement, 
or  to  stir  them  to  action.  There 
is  fascination  in  the  power  of  the 
spoken  word. 

Good  speech,  moreover,  is  the  foundation  of  good  writing. 
You  learned  to  talk  long  before  you  learned  to  write,  and  you 
have  been  very  busy  ever  since  doing  more  talking  than  writing. 
So  your  important  habits  of  writing  are  rooted  in  your  habits 
of  speaking.  Continued  effort  to  express  yourself  clearly  in 
speech  gives  you  training  in  clarity  of  thinking.  Clear  utterance 
is  an  aid  in  correct  spelling.  Ample  vocabulary  and  effective 
style  in  writing  become  matters  of  less  effort  if  you  improve 
them  constantly  as  you  speak.  You  should  begin  the  study  of 
writing,  therefore,  with  the  study  of  speech,  realizing  that 
every  time  you  speak  well  you  will  increase  your  capacity  to 
write  well. 

One  obvious  value  in  speech,  as  compared  with  writing, 
you  must  not  overlook:  namely,  that  through  personality  and 
voice  speech  gives  you  more  immediate  power  to  impress  people 
with  your  ideas,  to  get  opinions  accepted,  to  make  thoughts 
and  experiences  valuable  to  others  because  they  understand 
and  enjoy  what  you  say. 

Finally,  as  you  practise  speaking,  remember  that  agreeable 
personality,  persuasive  voice,  and  clear  speech  are  exceedingly 


Do  I enjoy  talking?  Should  I 
like  to  be  able  to  talk  effectively? 
Is  it  valuable  to  express  ideas 
clearly  and  interestingly?  What 
are  my  strong  and  my  weak 
points  in  speaking? 
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valuable  not  only  in  social  life,  but  also  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life.  Salesmen,  clerks,  doctors,  lawyers,  actors, 
teachers,  ministers,  secretaries,  and  engineers  soon  learn  from 
“The  School  of  Hard  Knocks”  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
speak  crudely.  Body  and  voice  become  very  important  when 
you  realize  that  they  do  or  do  not  help  you  to  succeed. 

Self- Test: 

What  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  learning  to  speak  well? 
Can  I illustrate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  has  been  said,  either 
from  my  own  experience,  or  from  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
about  whom  I know? 

Sharing  What  You  Know  and  Enjoy: 

You  will  never  have  very  much  fun  in  talking,  nor  ever  learn 
to  speak  very  well,  until  you  can  talk  out  of  your  own  mind.  You 
can  always  tell  the  speaker  who  has  borrowed  and  memorized  all 
of  his  ideas.  He  lacks  the  enthusiasm  and  the  sureness  of  the 
person  who  has  something  to  say  and  wants  to  say  it. 

Dig  down  into  your  own  life,  then:  What  have  you  done?  What 
have  you  seen  and  heard?  What  have  you  often  thought  about? 
What  have  you  read  or  observed 
which  stirred  you  up?  What  is  there 
that  you  would  like  to  see  changed 
or  accomplished?  Find  a subject. 

Make  up  an  interesting  title.  Now 
share  your  ideas,  trying  to  speak  for 
two  or  three  minutes  as  clearly  and 
enthusiastically  as  you  can. 

B.  Speech  without  Words 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  you 
“talk”  with  your  body?  You 
know,  of  course,  that  an  actor  can 
make  an  audience  laugh,  cheer,  or 
be  silent  with  a gesture.  You  re- 
member that  silent  pictures  en- 
tertained with  action  long  before 
the  “talkies”  were  invented.  You 


Do  I stand  easily,  comfortably, 
and  speak  directly  to  my  listen- 
ers? Does  the  way  I act  when 
speaking  help  people  to  under- 
stand, believe , and  enjoy  what 
I say;  or  does  it  constantly  annoy 
them  and  make  them  think  of 
me,  rather  than  my  ideas? 


Were  my  remarks  interesting? 
How  do  I know?  By  the  way 
my  audience  looked  and  acted? 
Did  I speak  confidently  and  en- 
tertainingly? Was  I under- 
stood? What  difficulties  in 
speaking  do  I need  to  overcome? 
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SPEECH  WITHOUT  WORDS 
What  are  these  marionettes  saying? 

have  observed,  perhaps,  that  a mute  person  can  express 
thought  and  feeling  without  uttering  a sound.  You  have 
read  how  men  who  could  not  speak  each  other’s  language 
have  communicated  by  means  of  signs.  Yet,  somehow,  you 
yourself  do  not  realize  that  you  are  constantly  employing  and 
interpreting  this  language  of  the  body. 

Think  of  some  common  examples.  Would  you  ask  a favor 
of  a stranger  who  approached  you  with  a scowl  and  clenched 
fists?  Would  you  ask  directions  of  a man  standing  with 
drooping  shoulders,  open  mouth,  and  hands  swinging  aim- 
lessly to  and  fro?  When  a person  rises  to  speak  and  faces  the 
floor,  swings  one  foot  uneasily,  digs  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  swallows  hard,  what  thoughts  cross  your  mind?  Not 
one  of  these  men  has  said  a word;  yet  each  has  told  you 
something,  communicated  with  you. 

When  you  think  of  expressing  yourself  with  your  voice 
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alone,  you  are  considering  only  half  of  your  equipment. 
Whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you  cannot  help  expressing  by 
means  of  your  body.  Why  not  try  at  the  outset  to  use  it 
effectively? 

Here  are  a few  practical  suggestions: 

1.  Forget  your  body , as  you  would  in  conversation.  Be  intent 
upon  what  you  have  to  say.  Let  the  audience  look  at  your 
hands  and  feet  if  they  wish.  The  chances  are  that  their 
“fixed  eyes”  are  only  an  indication  that  they  are  listening 
thoughtfully.  Keep  your  mind  on  what  you  are  saying  and 
give  your  body  a chance  to  respond  freely.  You  would  not 
worry  about  John  and  Harry  and  Mary  if  you  were  talking 
with  them  individually.  Then  do  not  worry  about  them  when 
they  are  in  a group. 

2.  Master  what  you  have  to  say.  Get  interesting  and  effective 
material  and  work  it  over  until  you  know  it  and  feel  it.  If 
you  prepare  carefully  enough,  if  you  are  concerned  only  with 
getting  your  ideas  to  your  listeners,  you  will  have  no  time  to 
think  of  being  embarrassed. 

3.  Seek  poise.  Confidence  in  the  value  of  your  ideas  gives 
you  mental  poise;  you  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  worrying 
about  yourself.  Seek  also  physical  poise.  There  is  probably 
no  one  best  position  to  take  in  speaking.  It  is  obvious  that 
you  should  stand  erect,  with  chest  up,  and  feet  just  far  enough 
apart  to  give  freedom  and  balance.  A poised  body  communi- 
cates the  idea  of  confidence  and  conviction,  two  qualities 
which  appeal  to  an  audience.  Rigid  or  slouchy  position, 
bent  knees,  crossed  arms,  hands  tightly  gripped  behind  the 
back,  nervous  fingers,  toying  with  a watch  chain  or  bracelet 
or  piece  of  paper,  high  chin,  feet  too  wide  apart  — these  are 
sign  language.  But  their  message  is  unfortunate.  They  say, 
“I  am  nervous”;  and  your  audience  listens  with  its  eyes  to 
your  body  while  its  ears  neglect  what  you  say.  Let  your 
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body  help  your  voice;  let  it  suggest  and  emphasize  the  ideas 
which  your  lips  convey. 

4.  Especially  seek  directness.  Look  at  the  audience,  not  at 
the  ceiling  or  the  middle  aisle.  You  are  speaking  to  the 
people,  not  the  room.  Look  straight  at  the  class,  for  example, 
at  different  parts  of  it:  those  on  the  side,  those  in  the  middle, 
those  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  They  are  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Be  courteous;  talk  to  them.  When  you 
turn,  do  not  merely  roll  your  eyes.  Turn  the  entire  body,  or 
turn  at  the  waist,  letting  shoulders,  arms,  and  head  move 
together.  Thus  you  will  develop  that  “I-am-speaking-person- 
ally-to-you”  attitude  which  adds  so  much  to  clear,  impressive, 
and  enjoyable  talking. 

Self- Test: 

In  one  effective  sentence,  summarize  the  main  ideas  expressed 
in  this  section.  What  are  the  four  suggestions  for  making  my  body 
contribute  to  my  expression?  Can  I illustrate  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  I talk  with  my  body? 

Giving  Pleasure  with  Words: 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  you  can  give  pleasure 
to  other  people  is  by  telling  stories. 

Today  find  a good  story  to  entertain  your  classmates.  This  will 
give  them  enjoyment;  it  will  provide 
you  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
speak. 

You  may  tell  of  an  experience 
which  you  have  had,  an  anecdote 
you  have  heard,  a legend  or  tale  you 
have  read,  a weird,  funny,  or  fanciful 
story  you  have  imagined. 

Think  of  a visit  to  some  unusual 
place,  an  experience  in  a storm,  or 
an  accident  which  was  narrowly  avoided.  Recall  an  interesting 
person  and  a story  which  he  has  told. 

Limit  yourself,  however,  to  an  interesting  “yarn”;  let  it  be  brief; 
and  be  sure  to  apply  what  you  have  just  learned  about  using  your 
body  to  make  what  you  say  more  enjoyable. 


Did  I tell  my  story  directly  to 
the  class?  Did  I make  nervous 
gestures  which  drew  attention 
from  my  story  and  directed  it 
to  me?  Did  I permit  my  body 
to  respond  freely  and  completely 
to  the  thought  and  emotions  of 
my  story? 
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C.  Voices 

Did  you  ever  “lose  your  voice” 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  for  a day? 
How  did  you  like  it?  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  wouldn’t  it,  to  get 
along  without  a voice? 

What  is  voice?  Briefly,  it  is 
the  effect  produced  by  a very  delicate  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  lungs,  windpipe,  vibrating  parts,  and  resonance 
chambers.  In  the  process  of  producing  voice,  you  involun- 
tarily take  air  into  the  lungs.  This  is  expelled  through  the 
windpipe  when  you  exhale.  Breath  then  passes  over  the  vocal 
cords,  the  rings  of  muscle  in  the  larynx  or  voice  box.  Thus 
sound  is  produced,  which  is  given  quality  in  the  head  cavities. 
When  the  vocal  cords  contract  slightly,  aspirate  or  whispered 
sounds  are  produced.  When  the  sounds  are  directed  primarily 
through  the  head  cavities,  a nasal  tone  results.  Then  with 
lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  teeth  you  shape  or  “articulate”  these 
sounds  into  consonants  and  vowels. 

This  very  incomplete  explanation  is  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Take  a position  while  speaking  which  permits  free,  easy  breathing. 
We  have  suggested  such  a position  in  section  B.  Keep  the 
chest  well  up  and  the  stomach  in.  Let  the  shoulders  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  the  chest  is  carried  where  it  belongs, 
the  shoulders  will  automatically  fall  into  position. 

2.  Breathe  easily.  Do  not  try  to  fill  your  lungs  with  air  as 
you  would  blow  up  a paper  bag.  A speaker’s  aim  is  not  to 
take  in  all  the  air  he  can  hold,  but  to  have  a sufficient  supply 
of  breath  for  the  utterance  of  sentences  with  clearness  and 
power. 

3.  Control  your  supply  of  breath  with  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles.  Gaspy  “catch  breathing,”  easily  detected  by  an 


Have  I a voice  which  carries 
easily  to  all  parts  of  the  rooms 
in  which  I speak?  Do  those 
who  listen  to  me  find  my  voice 
pleasant? 
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unpleasant  sound  and  by  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  shoulders, 
is  the  result  of  trying  to  control  the  supply  of  breath  in  the 
chest  rather  than  with  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

4.  1 Strive  for  complete  relaxation  of  throat  muscles.  Most  of  us 
can  have  voices  which  are  reasonably  pleasant  in  quality, 
provided  we  do  not  tighten  our  throats  and  prevent  a flow  of 
sound  up  through  the  head  cavities.  When  you  hear  a shrill, 
harsh,  flat,  nasal  voice,  or  a very  wee  one,  look  first  to  see 
where  the  person  speaking  is  “choking  off  the  sound.” 

5.  Give  your  voice  a chance  to  respond  to  worthy  thought  and  emotion. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  wood  in  pianos  and  violins  becomes 
better  year  after  year  as  masters  play  masterpieces  upon 
them.  Any  voice  which  continually  utters  lofty  thought 
and  sentiment  will  become  better  too.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  you  read,  think,  say,  and  write  is  invariably  trivial, 
crude,  and  silly,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  your  voice  turns 
out  to  be  small,  harsh,  and  unresponsive. 

Self- Test: 

How  is  voice  produced?  What  are  the  five  suggestions  given 
for  using  my  voice  properly? 

Reading  Well  from  a Book  or  Manuscript: 

Reading  of  this  sort  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  You  are  likely 
to  read  to  yourself  and  not  to  the  audience.  You  are  likely  to 
permit  the  printed  page  to  destroy  the  informality,  sincerity,  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  you  usually  speak.  To  avoid  this,  prepare 
very  carefully;  prepare  by  reading  aloud  again  and  again  what  you 
want  to  express.  Then  be  on  your  guard  to  read  directly  to  the 
audience,  and  to  hold  your  book  or  manuscript  high  enough  to 
permit  your  voice  to  go  out,  not  down  to  your  shoes  or  the  floor. 

First,  prepare  to  read  aloud  this  short  passage: 

“Here  is  a nation  which  needs  our  help.  What  is  the  situation? 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women  in  poverty  and, 
in  some  cases,  absolute  slavery!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  or- 
phaned children  begging  for  our  assistance!  Some  of  these  people 
fought  for  us  when  we  sorely  needed  their  help.  Shall  we  not  now 
give  them  some  crumbs  from  our  plenty?” 
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Second , bring  to  class  a short  passage  which  you  enjoy,  one  which 
you  think  effective  for  reading  aloud.  Drill  yourself  in  reading  it, 
until  you  can  make  your  body  and  your  voice  convey  as  fully  as 
possible  what  is  written. 

D.  Conversation 

Do  you  think  of  conversation  as  an  opportunity  to  improve 
your  expression?  Of  course  a conversation  lacks  many  of  the 
elements  of  a public  speech:  the  hall,  the  audience,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  a public  gathering.  Yet  in  conversation,  as 
in  all  speaking,  there  is  insistent  need  for  interesting  ideas, 
careful  diction,  and  effective  delivery  with  body  and  voice. 
You  can  lay  the  foundations  of  good  public  utterance  in 
daily  intimate  conversations. 

Correspondence  schools,  in  advertisements  which  picture  us 
floundering  helplessly  at  dinner  and  dances  without  a word 
to  say,  assure  us  that  they  will  teach  us  to  converse  eloquently 
if  we  will  but  “sign  on  the  dotted  line.”  But  we  do  not  need 
a correspondence-school  course  to  improve  our  conversation. 
We  need  instead  to  take  advantage  of  our  daily  opportunities. 
Good  conversationalists  are  merely  those  alert,  observant, 
well-mannered  persons,  who,  when  an  occasion  to  talk  arises, 
are  able  to  contribute  something  interesting.  Here  are  a 
few  hints  which  may  help  you  to  win  a ticket  of  admission  to 
this  charming  group: 

1.  Use  every  opportunity  to  fill  your  mind  with  interesting  ob- 
servations from  life  and  books. 

2.  Train  yourself  to  be  a good  listener  as  well  as  a good  talker. 

3.  Remember  that  what  you  say  should,  above  all  else,  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  listen.  Watch  the  pronoun  /,  and  don’t  try 
to  “talk  the  company  down.” 

4.  Make  your  actions  and  your  words  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  good  manners. 

5.  Speak  distinctly  and  pleasantly.  In  other  words,  apply 
your  best  ideas  of  good  public  speaking. 
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Self-Test:  i 

How  does  conversation  resemble  and  differ  from  speaking  to 
an  audience?  What  suggestions  have  been  made  for  improving 
conversation?  What  is  my  definition  of  a good  conversationalist? 

The  Family  Entertains: 

Imagine  that  several  guests  have  been  invited  to  dine  at  your 
home.  During  dinner  the  conversation  centers  around  subjects 
related  to  schools  of  the  present  day,  in  comparison  with  those  of  a 
past  generation.  Prepare  to  contribute  comments  on  any  phase  of 
the  subject  which  interests  you.  • No  limit  is  placed  upon  what  you 
may  speak  about,  provided  it  is  related  to  the  general  topic  for  con- 
versation, “The  Schools  of  Our  Day.”  What  improvements  would 
you  personally  like  to  see  made?  How  are  schools  preparing  boys 
and  girls  for  the  life  of  the  present  day?  How  could  they  do  so  better? 

Of  course  we  shall  not  be  able  to  provide  a dinner  for  the  meet- 
ing of  your  class;  so  you  will  merely  turn  around  in  your  chair 
and  talk  informally.  Do  not  monopolize  the  conversation.  Pass 
it  on  to  a neighbor.  Let  a host  or  hostess  chosen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hour  “keep  the  ball  rolling.”  Test  your  own  talk  and  that 
of  others  by  the  suggestions  given  above. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  suggestions  have  I gained  from  a previous  class  hour  for 
making  my  conversation  effective? 

A Java  Chat: 

Literary  history  is  full  of  descriptions  of  interesting  clubs,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  enjoyable  talk.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  a member  of  such  a club.  Those  who  have  read  Macaulay’s 
Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson  remember  the  famous  literary  club,  which 
met  to  converse  with  “The  Old  Doctor.” 

Imagine  for  today  that  your  class  is  a club,  meeting  every  now 
and  then  to  enjoy  interesting  conversation.  Coffee  is  served, 
and  talk  is  permitted  by  one  and  all.  Of  course,  only  one  per- 
son may  talk  at  a time;  but  “shoptalk”  is  permitted.  Each 
person  should  start  conversation  on  any  topic  which  interests 
him.  After  the  speaker  has  finished,  others  may  comment  on  what 
has  been  said.  Those  who  are  dull,  those  who  mumble  their  words, 
those  who  do  not  speak  clearly  and  enjoyably  are  not  to  be  consid- 
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ered  members.  They  add  little  to 
the  Java  Chat. 

Why  don’t  some  of  you  star1-  an 
English  Club  based  on  these  ideas? 
It  would  be  very  popular,  especially 
if  the  coffee  were  served! 


Have  I been  careful  to  speak 
clearly , pleasingly , accurately? 
Have  I talked  about  subjects  of 
interest  to  those  who  listened? 
Have  I been  a good  listener  as 
well  as  a good  talker? 


E.  The  Opportunities  of  a Recitation 

A recitation  is  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  and  fix  in  mind  what 
you  are  learning.  Very  little  hap- 
pens to  your  mind  if  you  regard 
a recitation  as  a repetition  of 
facts  to  satisfy  a teacher.  Usually 
a recitation  consists  of  two  parts: 
first,  a statement  of  facts,  during 
which  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  your  knowledge  and  correct 
any  errors  you  may  have  made  in  reading  and  memorizing; 
second,  a discussion  of  the  facts  and  their  relationship.  Here 
you  can  express  your  personal  experiences  and  reactions  to 
the  subject. 

A recitation  is  also  an  opportunity  to  practise  clear,  concise, 
informative  speaking.  A teacher  asks  you  a question.  This 
furnishes  the  subject  of  your  speech.  In  response,  you  give 
an  informal  explanation  of  what  you  know  or  think.  To 
recite  well,  in  the  first  place,  speak  to  the  point;  that  is,  discuss 
the  subject  given  you.  Second,  treat  your  subject  adequately 
and  completely.  If  your  knowledge  has  to  be  drawn  out  piece- 
meal by  more  questions,  like  a stubborn  cork  from  a bottle, 
it  is  of  little  merit.  Third,  compose  your  remarks  in  effective 
style.  Especially  strive  for  clear  and  exact  expression.  Fourth, 
be  courteous;  deliver  your  remarks  so  that  all  will  hear  and 
enjoy  what  you  say.  Finally,  consider  as  excellent  only  those 


What  is  a recitation?  Do  the 
recitations  I make  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  my  speaking? 
Am  I careful  to  answer  the 
question  asked?  Are  my  reci- 
tations complete,  or  are  more 
questions  needed  to  draw  out 
the  answer?  Do  I make  effec- 
tive use  cf  body  and  voice  when 
I recite? 
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recitations  in  which  you  have  made  a contribution  to  the 
thought  and  interest  of  the  class.  As  you  strive  for  these 
ideals,  you  will  make  each  recitation  contribute  to  your  ability 
to  use  English  effectively. 

Self-Test:  i 

What  is  a recitation?  Of  what  two  parts  does  it  consist?  State 
briefly  the  five  suggestions  given  for  cultivating  effective  English 
through  recitation.  How  is  my  attitude  toward  a recitation  likely 
to  influence  my  progress? 

Answering  Questions: 

Approach  this  assignment  with  three  purposes  clearly  in  mind: 
(i)  to  learn  the  rather  difficult  art  of  giving  a clear,  concise, 
direct  answer  in  response  to  a question;  (2)  to  train  yourself  in 
a part  of  preparation  which  is  often  avoided:  namely,  thinking 
out  important  questions  which  might  be  asked  about  a lesson, 
and  thinking  how  the  lesson  might  be  connected  with  your  own 
experience;  (3)  to  give  yourself  training  in  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  clear  statements  of  fact  and  explanation  — something 
very  necessary  in  daily  life. 

Here  is  the  assignment: 

1.  Reread  the  explanatory  material  of  sections  A,  B,  G,  D of 
this  chapter.  Prepare  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Self- 
Test  sections.  Compose  your  answers  carefully.  Practise 
delivering  them. 

*2.  Ask  other  questions  of  your  own  about  the  application  of 
the  facts  in  these  sections.  State  your  questions  and  deliver 
your  answers  to  the  class,  using  your  questions  as  the  subject 
of  your  talk. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  are  some  of  the  common  faults  which  I have  noticed  in 
recitations?  What  makes  a class  hour  really  interesting  to  me? 

Making  Reports: 

In  your  English,  history,  and  science  classes,  you  are  often  called 
upon  to  make  brief  reports  — sometimes  about  books  you  have 
read;  sometimes  about  parts  of  the  text  assigned  for  investigation; 
sometimes  about  projects  you  have  been  asked  to  carry  on.  These 
are  excellent  opportunities  to  practise  well-organized  speaking. 
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Choose  your  own  subject  for  such  a report.  You  may  report 
on  a book  which  you  have  read,  an  experiment  on  which  you  have 
worked,  an  interesting  subject  which  you  have  investigated  as  a 
hobby.  No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  subject  of  your  report. 
Prepare  what  you  have  to  say  carefully,  so  that  your  remarks 
can  be  delivered  in  two  or  three  minutes. 


F.  Declamation 

In  a great  many  schools  and  colleges  declamation  contests 
are  a regular  and  much-enjoyed  activity.  Properly  conducted, 
they  are  a very  profitable  exercise  in  expression.  When  they 
are  characterized  by  insincerity  and  exaggeration,  however, 
or  by  mechanical  gesturing  which  would  be  far  from  im- 
pressive in  ordinary  speaking,  they  are  detrimental. 

In  declamation  contests  you  will  probably  be  trained  in- 
dividually. The  following  suggestions  are  intended  as  guides 
for  the  classroom: 

1.  Select  a passage  worth  memorizing.  It  should  have  real  merit  as 
literature.  Working  on  a dull  or  trivial  selection  seldom  pays 
for  the  effort  expended. 

2.  Select  a passage  that  is  recitahle.  Many  excellent  pieces  of 
poetry  and  prose  do  not  deliver  well.  They  are  intended  for 
the  eye;  they  are  meant  for  reflection  and  study.  A declama- 
tion is  intended  for  the  ear.  The  audience  must  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  feel  the  writer’s  thoughts  and  emotions 
quickly  as  they  listen  to  you.  Test  your  declamation  by 
reading  it  aloud  before  you  try  to  memorize  it. 

3.  Master  the  thought  and  emotion  of  your  passage  before  you  start  to 
memorize.  Too  many  people  who  recite  from  memory  merely 
utter  words  aloud.  They  do  not  take  time  to  understand  what 
the  author  means,  what  he  is  trying  to  tell  or  picture,  what 
emotions  of  sorrow  or  joy  are  hidden  away  within  the  words. 
Read  the  passage  aloud  several  times.  Take  it  word  by  word 
and  line  by  line,  and  think  about  it  with  your  imagination 
alive  to  every  picture  and  mood  in  it. 

4.  Make  it  your  aim  in  delivery  to  transmit  to  your  listeners  what  the 
author  thought  and  felt  as  he  composed.  This  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  unnatural  use  of  body  and  voice.  Begin  by  mak- 
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ing  what  is  written  completely  your  own.  Then  aim  to  be 
natural,  sincere,  applying  to  effective  delivery  everything  you 
have  learned  about  body  and  voice.  But  apply  nothing  more! 
Overcareful  articulation,  vocal  stunts,  extreme  positions,  mem- 
orized gestures  are  absurdities  which  call  attention  to  those 
who  use  them.  Never  do  they  help  to  impress  what  an  author 
thought  or  felt. 

Self- Test: 

Briefly  state  what  has  been  said  about  the  selection  and  delivery 
of  a declamation.  What  besides  pleasure  may  result  from  reciting 
declamations? 

Contributing  to  an  Occasion: 

1.  Imagine  some  occasion,  such  as  the  celebradon  of  a national 
holiday,  the  birthday  of  a famous  person,  or  the  school  as- 
sembly, when  the  delivery  of  a short  selection  of  poetry  or 
prose  would  give  pleasure  to  those  present. 

2.  Select  a passage  which  might  appropriately  be  delivered  on 
this  occasion. 

3.  Memorize  the  selection  you 
have  chosen  and  prepare  your 
declamation  as  suggested  by 
the  text.  Before  speaking,  tell 
the  class  the  occasion  you  have 
in  mind  and  announce  the  title 
of  your  declamation. 


Was  my  selection  worth  memo- 
rizing? Did  I use  my  voice 
and  body  so  that  I gave  an  im- 
pression of  naturalness  and  sin- 
cerity? Was  I satisfied  with 
the  reaction  of  my  listeners? 


Ill 
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Observing 

An  empty  mind  is  of  no  more 
use  than  an  empty  pocketbook. 
How,  then,  shall  you  fill  your 
minds  with  the  currency  of  ideas? 
First,  by  keener  observation. 

The  all-important  requirement 
of  a reporter  is  “an  eye  for  copy.” 
He  must  be  alert  to  see  and  to 
hear  exactly.  So  must  all  who  wish 
to  enrich  their  minds.  Through 
the  channels  of  your  five  senses  flows  all  that  enters  your  mind. 
If  the  inlets  are  clogged,  you  will  have  little  to  say.  One  of 
the  most  amazing  discoveries  which  you  can  make  is  how 
many  impressions  are  made  on  your  sense  organs,  and  how 
few  of  them  are  recorded. 

Fifty  people  stand  on  a street  corner,  waiting  for  a stream 
of  automobiles  to  pass.  They  see,  or  think  they  see,  what  is 
happening  in  front  of  them.  Suddenly  a police  officer  springs 
out  of  the  group.  With  his  eyes  on  a passing  car,  he  blows 
his  whistle.  The  car  does  not  stop.  He  commandeers  a taxi, 
gives  chase,  and  catches  the  fleeing  car.  Meanwhile  the 
crowd  wonders  what  the  trouble  is;  no  one  saw  anything 
wrong.  But  the  police  officer  had  seen  that  the  two  number 
plates  on  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  car  were  not  alike.  Fifty 
people  had  seen  that  car,  but  only  one  had  observed  the  un- 
matched plates. 

You  may  say,  of  course,  “It  was  the  officer’s  business  to  see 
them.  He  had  been  trained  for  the  job.”  That  is  exactly 


A. 


In  comparison  with  my  friends, 
am  I observant?  What  do  I 
notice  most  quickly:  how  people 
look,  how  they  are  dressed,  how 
their  voices  sound?  Do  I notice 
a new  make  of  automobile  when 
I see  it?  Does  a new  tune 
catch  my  attention?  Do  sights 
quickly  catch  my  eye  because  of 
their  beauty? 
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what  you  should  say.  Only  the  person  who  regards  it  as  his 
job  to  see  what  goes  on  around  him,  and  has  trained  himself 
to  use  his  senses,  is  likely  to  have  useful  impressions  made  on 
his  mind. 

“He  was,”  said  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  “a  man  who  habitually 
fed  himself  on  any  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  at  hand.  If 
books  were  at  his  elbow,  he  read  them.  If  pictures,  engravings, 
and  gems  were  within  reach,  he  studied  them.  If  Nature  was 
within  walking  distance,  he  studied  Nature.  If  men  were  about, 
he  learned  the  secrets  of  their  temperaments,  tastes,  and  skills. 
If  he  were  on  shipboard,  he  learned  the  dialect  of  the  vessel  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  If  he  traveled  by  stage,  he  sat  by  the 
driver  and  learned  about  the  route,  the  country,  the  people,  and 
the  art  of  his  companions.  If  he  had  an  hour  in  a village  in  which 
there  was  a manufactory,  he  went  through  it  with  keen  eyes  and 
learned  the  mechanical  processes  used.” 

Would  not  this  person’s  methods  be  useful  for  anyone  trying 
to  find  something  about  which  to  write?  He  had  one  char- 
acteristic for  which  there  is  no  substitute  — curiosity. 

Self- Test:  1 

Where  do  I get  most  of  the  material  used  in  my  conversation  and 
writing?  Through  which  senses  do  most  of  my  impressions  come? 
What  determines  my  power  to  observe?  From  my  own  experiences, 
can  I illustrate  the  fact  that  some  persons  are  more  observant 
than  others? 

Testing  Your  Observation: 

Test  yourself  with  the  following  exercises.  Note  those  which 
you  do  well  and  those  which  you  cannot  do.  Report  the  results. 
Then  try  the  exercises  suggested  for  the  whole  class. 

1 . Think  of  five  of  your  friends.  Give  the  exact  color  of  each 
one’s  eyes. 

2.  Think  of  some  building  which  you  enter  every  day.  How 
many  windows  has  it  on  the  side  which  you  ordinarily  enter? 

3.  Which  arm  do  you  regularly  put  first  into  your  coat  or  dress? 
Try  to  answer  without  making  any  motions  of  your  body. 

4.  Name  your  schoolbooks,  their  authors,  and  state  the  color  of 
each  book. 
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5.  Name  the  pictures  on  the  wall  of  a classroom  which  you 
visit  regularly. 

6.  To  what  hour  and  minute  do  the  hands  of  the  clocks  used  by 
jewelers  as  signs  usually  point? 

7.  Name  five  friends  and  tell  the  peculiarities  of  each  one’s 
speech. 

8.  Name  ten  nationally  famous  players  in  baseball,  football,  or 
any  other  sport. 

Class  Experiments: 

1.  Let  everyone  in  the  room  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  one  minute. 
Note  on  your  paper  all  the  sounds  which  you  have  been  able 
to  hear  during  that  time. 

2.  Examine  carefully  a picture  held  before  the  class  for  one 
minute.  Note  on  your  paper  as  many  details  of  the  picture 
as  you  can  remember  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Self-Test:  2 

What  characteristic  is  important  for  an  observant  person?  What 
determines  the  kind  of  thing  people  observe  most  accurately? 
What  must  each  of  the  following  persons  observe  most  accurately 
in  order  to  be  successful:  a laborer,  a stenographer,  an  artist,  an 
engineer,  an  inventor,  an  advertising  copy  writer,  a waiter,  a 
detective? 

Observing  for  Copy: 

Imagine  yourself  a reporter,  assigned  to  secure  an  interesting 
bit  of  copy,  of  about  two  hundred  words.  Prepare  to  give  orally, 
or  to  read  to  the  class,  a description  of  some  person,  place,  or  inci- 
dent which  is  new,  interesting,  unusual.  Observe  carefully.  See 
all  of  the  details.  Interest  your  audience  by  your  enthusiasm  for 
what  you  are  trying  to  tell  or  describe. 

Self-Test:  3 

What  interested  the  class  most  in  the  description  which  I gave 
yesterday?  What  did  I observe  about  my  own  work,  its  defects 
and  excellences? 

Observing  the  Observers: 

Copy  from  a book  you  are  reading,  or  clip  from  a magazine  or 
newspaper,  an  article  or  paragraph  which  shows  that  the  writer 
was  an  accurate  observer.  After  you  have  read  your  selection  to 
the  class,  point  out  clearly  just  why  you  have  chosen  this  passage 
as  evidence  of  observation. 
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B.  Imagining 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  man  in  the  moon?”  you  ask. 

“Of  course  not,”  replies  your  friend.  “There  is  no  man 
there;  it’s  a lady  whom  you  see.” 

“Nonsense!”  exclaims  the  scientist.  “All  that  you  see  is 
shadows  cast  by  the  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.” 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  scientist  is  quite  right,  you  will 
go  on  seeing  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  the  lady,  because  you 
have  imagination. 

By  means  of  your  imagination  you  accomplish  two  results. 
First,  you  reproduce  impressions  which  have  been  brought  to 
you  by  your  senses.  After  seeing  a pine  forest,  for  instance, 
you  can  “see  in  your  mind,”  or  imagine,  the  appearance  of 
the  trees,  the  sound  of  the  wind  blowing  through  them,  the 
odor,  the  feeling  of  the  needle-covered  ground,  or  the  stickiness 
of  a branch  which  you  broke  off.  Perhaps  you  can  recall 
the  taste  of  a needle  that  you  nibbled,  or  some  pitch  into 
which  you  bit.  This  power  to  imagine,  when  used  to  make  a 
mental  picture,  is  called  visualization. 

Next,  by  means  of  your  imagination,  you  combine  your 
observations  and  experiences  in  new  ways.  The  poet  has 
seen  pictures  of  Spanish  galleons,  riding  upon  the  waves. 
He  has  seen  pictures  which  represent  ghosts  as  silent  and 
white.  Then  he  wants  to  tell  you  of  the  moon  as  the  clouds 
blow  over  it,  making  it  seem  to  dip  and  rise;  so  he  writes: 

The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon 
Tossed  upon  cloudy  seas. 

To  this  power  of  combining  experiences  in  new  ways,  the 
race  owes  all  creative  literature,  many  scientific  discoveries, 
and  many  ^reat  inventions.  The  hero  of  your  favorite  ro- 
mance, the  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Philo  Vance  of  absorbing 
detective  stories,  never  existed  in  real  life.  These  people  were 
created,  put  together,  made  up  from  the  observations  of  the 
authors. 
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Underwood  and  Underwood 


THE  WELDER 

What  imaginative  comparisons  does  this  picture  suggest? 


Moreover,  much  of  the  interest  and  vividness  of  your  own 
writing  comes  from  the  use  of  your  imagination.  By  seeing 
and  expressing  likenesses  and  differences  you  make  the  reader 
or  listener  see  and  feel  as  you  do;  thus  your  work  is  clear  and 
interesting. 

Compare  these  two  descriptions: 

1.  The  lights  of  the  approaching  cars  moved  toward  us  over 
the  winding  road.  Finally  they  appeared  just  in  front  of  us  as 
the  cars  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 

2.  Off  in  the  distance  appeared  something  like  a line  of  tiny 
bugs  with  glowing  eyes.  The  line  came  nearer.  The  bugs  grew 
larger.  The  eyes  winked  and  blinked  as  the  procession  curved 
into  an  S’,  and  then  an  L,  and  then  a V.  Pair  by  pair  the  eyes 
approached  and  vanished  somewhere  below  us.  Then  came  a 
buzz,  a hum,  a roar;  and  the  bugs,  now  grown  into  monsters, 
rounded  a rock  and  hurled  themselves  at  us,  past  us,  and  off  into 
the  distance. 
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Which  paragraph  is  more  impressive?  What  details  of  the 
second  paragraph  show  lively  imagination?  Which  part 
helps  you  to  enter  into  the  experience  most  vividly? 

Notice  that  in  writing  the  second  paragraph  the  writer  has 
been  calling  upon  his  observations  and  combining  them  in 
various  ways  in  order  to  present  a picture  and  the  feeling 
which  accompanied  it.  If  you  saw  the  picture  and  got  the 
feeling  as  you  read,  then  you  were  using  your  imagination  to 
reproduce  what  the  words  described. 

Self-  Test:  1 

In  what  two  ways  do  I use  my  imagination?  Does  the  imagina- 
tive passage  in  the  text  give  a more  vivid  picture  than  the  one 
which  merely  states  the  facts?  If  I were  grading  the  two  pieces  of 
writing,  which  one  should  I accept  as  evidence  of  a richer  mind? 
Why? 

Exercising  the  Imagination: 

Rewrite  each  of  the  following  passages.  Try  to  make  what  is 
said  clearer  and  more  vivid  by  showing  the  reader  what  the  objects 
referred  to  resemble  and  what  sort  of  feeling  they  give  you.  In 
other  words,  try  to  awaken  pictures  and  feelings  in  the  reader’s 
mind  by  appealing  to  his  imagination. 

Example:  The  wind  blew  around  the  house.  The  blinds  slammed. 
The  windows  rattled. 

The  gusty  wind  shrieked  and  tore  at  the  house  like  a 
host  of  demons.  Their  hands  slammed  the  shutters. 
They  whistled  and  hissed  at  us  under  the  doors.  The 
house  itself  trembled  as  if  terrified,  its  windows  chatter- 
ing like  the  teeth  of  a man  seized  with  a chill. 

1 . The  earthquake  moved  the  houses.  Dishes  fell  off  the  shelves. 
Clocks  stopped. 

2.  The  snowplow  moved  into  the  drift.  It  was  stopped.  Then 
it  backed  up  and  tried  again  to  clear  off  the  snow. 

3.  Far  below  us  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  men  and  women,  street 
cars,  and  automobiles  moved  about. 

4.  The  man  was  unusually  tall,  with  very  long  arms  and  legs. 
He  was  trying  to  capture  his  hat,  which  a gust  of  wind  had 
blown  into  the  street. 
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5.  The  aeroplane  rose  from  the  field,  circled  several  times  high 
above  us,  and  then  plunged  almost  straight  down. 

6.  The  thunder  was  very  frequent  and  loud.  The  lightning  was 
vivid.  We  seemed  in  the  midst  of  a battle. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  is  the  relation  of  observation  and  imagination?  Does 

the  use  of  imagination  make  writing  more  interesting?  What 

uses  of  the  imagination  can  I find  in  some  slang  expressions? 

How  Writers  Have  Used  Their  Imagination: 

Select  from  your  reading  some  passage  which  shows  that  the 
writer  used  his  imagination.  Bring  the  passage  to  class  and  read  it, 
pointing  out  the  imaginative  parts  and  showing  what  they  con- 
tribute to  the  writing.  If  you  find  it  hard  to  obtain  material, 
try  Rip  Van  Winkle , The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow , or  your  favorite 
poem. 

Self- Test:  3 

What  did  yesterday’s  discussion  and  reading  add  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  imagination?  What  use  is  made  of  imagina- 
tion in  cartoons  and  advertisements?  What  occupations  or  profes- 
sions demand  the  use  of  imagination?  Exactly  how  do  they  make 
use  of  it? 

Learning  by  Doing: 

Write  a well-organized  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
topics.  Draw  on  your  observations  and  use  your  imagination  as 
fully  as  possible. 

Topics: 

1.  Make  a story  out  of  this  material:  a small  boy,  a dog,  a boat 
on  a lake,  a storm. 

2.  Use  this  material  for  a story:  A cat,  a dog,  a small  boy,  a tree, 
a policeman. 

3.  Human  Qualities  in  Animals 

4.  Automobiles  with  Personalities 

5.  Drivers  as  the  Automobile  Sees 
Them 

*6.  What  the  Wind  Says 
*7.  Night  Sounds 
*8.  Just  at  the  Stroke  of  Mid- 
night. 


Do  I understand  better  what  is 
meant  by  imagination?  Have  I 
improved  my  ability  to  see  and 
to  express  resemblances?  Have 
I improved  my  ability  to  visual- 
ize? What  further  training  am 

I going  to  give  my  imagination? 


Many  people  observe  fairly  well 
what  is  going  on  around  them. 
Some  are  more  imaginative  than 
others.  A few  are  curious  to 
know  why  things  happen  as  they 
do.  They  like  to  reason.  When 
a person  not  only  sees  what  hap- 
pens, but  also  inquires  persistently  why  it  happens,  he  is 
training  his  mind  for  the  most  useful  sort  of  work. 

What  happens  when  one  reflects  or  meditates?  Probably 
thousands  of  men  had  been  hit  on  the  head  by  falling  apples 
before  Newton  had  that  experience.  They  all  had  observed 
that  apples  fall  to  the  earth.  Perhaps  some  of  them  had 
imagined  that  the  bump  of  an  apple  on  one’s  head  was  much 
like  the  blow  of  a club.  But  Newton  reflected  about  that  falling 
apple.  He  wanted  to  know  why  it  fell  and  whether  all  apples 
fell  at  the  same  speed.  His  thoughts  led  him  to  a series  of 
experiments.  From  them  came  the  statement  of  the  Law  of 
Gravitation.  When  the  apple  hits  the  right  head,  when  some- 
one not  only  perceives  but  also  reflects,  there  is  usually  an 
addition  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Often  you  do  not  realize  the  significance  of  what  you  see 
or  hear  or  feel.  For  example,  how  often  you  overlook,  all 
about  you  in  life,  heroism  which  you  applaud  vigorously  in 
the  theater!  Doubtless  men  in  a certain  college  smiled  when 
they  saw  one  of  their  mates  plugging  along  on  the  scrubs  for 
four  years.  “Poor  fool,”  they  said,  “he  can  never  make  his 
varsity  letter.”  Yet  when  this  same  man  died  heroically  in 
battle,  fighting  to  the  last  to  hold  a position  against  the  enemy, 
the  college  reflected  upon  the  meaning  of  his  never-say-die 
spirit.  Then,  as  their  highest  praise,  they  erected  a tablet 
containing  these  words:  “He  played  four  years  on  the  scrubs 
and  never  quit!” 


Am  I curious  to  find  out  whys 
and  wherefores?  Do  I like  to 
wonder  what  makes  people  act 
as  they  do?  Is  my  mind  full  of 
question  marks  on  which  I can 
hang  all  sorts  of  information? 
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Are  you  curious  to  find  out  why?  Do  you  usually  think  about 
what  difference  it  makes? 

Self -Test:  i 

What  illustrations  can  I give  from  my  own  experiences  to  show 
the  results  of  reflection?  Who  is  more  likely  to  win  promotion, 
the  employee  who  knows  that  the  firm  is  losing  money,  or  the  one 
who  thinks  out  why  the  firm  is  losing  it  and  how  the  loss  may  be 
stopped?  A certain  subject  in  school  is  difficult  for  me.  Have 
I reflected  why? 

Testing  Your  Power  to  Foresee  Results: 

Problems  such  as  those  which  follow  have  been  given  to  a large 
number  of  men  and  women  of  various  positions  and  professions. 
Executives  — presidents  of  large  companies,  who  must  foresee  the 
results  of  their  policies  — and  inventors  have  made  the  best  showing. 
What  can  you  do? 

Choose  one  of  the  following  problems  which  is  most  in  line  with 
your  experience  and  name  all  the  results  of  which  you  can  think. 
If  you  become  thoroughly  interested,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  items  which  you  will  record. 

1.  Suppose  that  all  the  people  of  the  country  suddenly  forgot 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  List  the  results. 

2.  Suppose  all  the  electricity  in  your  town  or  city  were  suddenly 
and  permanently  cut  off.  List  the  results. 

3.  Suppose  that  a very  simple,  safe,  and  cheap  device,  which 
could  be  propelled  by  the  person  wearing  it,  could  suddenly 
enable  us  to  fly  faster  than  we  now  travel  by  train  or  auto- 
mobile. List  concisely  all  the  probable  results. 

4.  Suppose  that  all  grass  should  suddenly  die  in  your  province 
and  that  none  could  be  grown  to  replace  it.  List  all  the 
results  that  you  can  foresee. 

5.  Suppose  that  all  of  the  crude-oil  supply  of  the  world  were 
suddenly  to  be  exhausted,  with  no  possibility  of  producing 
more.  Make  a list  of  all  the  consequences  which  you  can 
foresee. 

Self- Test:  2 

Which  subjects  that  I am  studying  demand  the  most  reflection 
on  the  reasons  why ? How  should  a novel  be  studied  in  the  English 
classroom?  Is  it  more  useful  to  be  able  to  remember  all  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  book,  or  to  study  what  the  characters  do  and 
why  they  act  in  a given  manner? 
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Keystone  View  Co. 

DESERTED 

What  is  the  story  of  this  house?  Reflect  on  causes  and  effects. 


Reflecting  on  the  Causes: 

In  the  last  assignment  you  tried  to  find  out  the  results  of  a given 
cause.  Now  try  to  see  what  causes  produce  certain  results.  Pre- 
pare to  read  to  the  class  your  solution  of  the  following  problems: 

1.  Library  books  bound  in  dull  colors  and  old  in  appearance 
have  little  circulation.  Those  which  are  new  and  colorful 
are  in  demand.  How  many  different  reasons  can  you  think 
of  to  account  for  this  situation? 

2.  You  are  (or  are  not)  feeling  very  happy  today.  Why?  Prob- 
ably there  are  a number  of  causes. 

3.  A prominent  boy  or  girl  appears  at  school  dressed  in  a novel 
costume.  In  a few  days  a large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
are  dressed  in  a similar  manner.  List  all  the  causes  of  this 
change  in  fashion. 

4.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  more  automobiles 
in  America  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  What 
causes  can  you  find  for  this  situation? 

5.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  many  deserted 
farms.  What  causes  have  produced  this  condition? 
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Self- Test:  3 

Did  the  discussion  of  yesterday’s  lesson  teach  me  anything  about 
the  danger  of  jumping  at  conclusions?  What  part  did  observation 
play  in  the  conclusions  which  I reached? 

Thoughtful  Writing: 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topics.  Recall  your  observations 
of  people  and  occurrences.  Use  your  imagination  if  necessary  to 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  other  persons.  Try  to  feel  what  they 
feel.  Reflect  carefully  on  causes  and  effects.  Then  write  a dis- 
cussion of  your  topic. 

Topics: 

1 . Success  in  Athletics 

2.  Failures 

3.  The  Value  of  Dreams 

4.  The  Blessings  of  Poverty 

5-  ^ 

6.  If  I Had  Been  Living  in  the 
Past  Century 

7.  Why  I’m  Glad  I Live  in  the 
Country  (or  in  the  city) 

8.  On  Being  Small 

9.  How  Times  Change! 

1 o.  Secrets  of  Good  Health 
11.  If  Automobiles  Had  Never  Been 


What  pleasures  or  profits  have 
I recently  discovered  in  keeping 
my  eyes  and  ears  open,  in  training 
myself  to  imagine,  and  in  taking 
time  to  think?  What  can  I do 
in  the  future  to  gain  more  from 
the  daily  experiences  of  living? 


IV 

EXPERIENCE  AND  INFORMATION 
FROM  BOOKS 

A.  Books  as  Experience 

What  are  books?  “Why,”  you 
say  in  surprise,  “books  are  printed 
paper  bound  between  cardboard 
or  leather.”  Yes,  but  they  are 
much  more.  They  are  life  as  it 
appears  to  men  and  women  who 
have  observed,  imagined,  reflected,  composed.  Paper,  print, 
and  binding  are  only  mechanical  devices  which  carry  what 
has  been  in  the  mind  of  some  person.  Through  books  one 
may  live  more  widely.  Readers  are  not  confined  to  immediate 
experiences  or  surroundings;  they  see  the  world  as  it  has  been 
seen  and  interpreted  by  men  and  women  of  all  places  and 
all  times. 

When  you  think  of  books  as  a means  of  living  more  widely 
and  more  richly,  you  can  understand  why  you  are  urged  to 
read.  In  fact,  most  people  need  no  urging;  they  have  dis- 
covered for  themselves  the  pleasures  of  experiencing  by  reading. 
Consider  your  own  reading.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  pleasure 
comes  largely  from  the  new  experiences  which  you  have  as  you 
live  imaginatively  with  the  people  whom  you  find  in  your  books? 

The  reader  is  not  confined  to  his  own  immediate  surround- 
ings. The  world  is  his  to  explore  at  will.  He  needs  only  to 
choose  his  books.  Since  books  are  written  by  all  kinds  of 
people  and  about  all  kinds  of  people,  you  find  them  just  like  the 
men  and  women  whom  you  know.  Some  are  good,  some  triv- 
ial, some  false  and  misleading.  What,  then,  should  one  read? 


What  is  a book?  Why  do  I 
read?  What  kinds  of  books  do 
I like  best?  What  reasons 
should  I give  if  I were  asked 
why  a person  should  read? 
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Courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
THE  EMPRESS  OF  BRITAIN  AT  QUEBEC 
Does  this  suggest  an  experience  in  reading? 

Begin  by  seeking  variety  in  your  reading.  Read  to  enlarge 
your  experience.  Deliberately  choose  books  of  different  types. 
Avoid  a diet  of  sensationalism,  vulgarity,  and  trash.  Do  not 
seek  in  books  those  experiences  of  which  you  would  be  ashamed 
in  real  life.  You  may  be  certain  that  your  ideas  and  ideals 
will  be  influenced  by  your  book-companions.  You  may  safely 
have  confidence  in  books  which  your  teachers  propose  to  you, 
and  in  the  lists  from  which  you  are  asked  to  select  your  read- 
ing. Many  readers  have  found  them  useful  in  offering  a 
variety  of  ideas  and  experiences.  You  would  hardly  attempt 
a cross-country  tour  without  a road  map.  Similarly,  in  ex- 
ploring the  world  of  literature  let  someone  who  has  been  over 
the  road  show  you  the  way.  Read  books  which  offer  a chal- 
lenge to  your  mind.  Brains,  like  muscles,  will  not  gain  strength 
without  exercise.  Finally,  do  not  read  without  remembering 
and  thinking.  Heads,  as  well  as  stomachs,  may  suffer  from 
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indigestion.  Some  people  read  so  much  that  they  remember 
nothing.  Be  wiser  than  they. 

Self- Test:  i 

What  is  a book?  Why  have  I been  urged  to  read?  What 
advice  has  been  given  about  reading?  Do  I distrust  reading  lists? 
Why? 

Sharing  Books  which  You  Enjoy: 

Think  over  the  books  which  you  have  read  recently.  Imagine 
yourself  the  proprietor  of  a bookshop.  Prepare  a sales  talk  for  a 
book.  In  a concise  statement  of  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty 
words,  name  the  book  and  its  author,  tell  with  what  it  deals,  and 
indicate  what  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  ex- 
perience. Let  your  own  enthusiasm  sell  the  book.  If  the  book  is 
a novel,  be  careful  not  to  give  away  the  plot.  Stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  your  listeners,  but  keep  the  secret  of  “how  it  comes  out.” 

Self- Test:  2 

What  have  I found  most  helpful  in  the  textbook  statements  or 
in  the  class  discussion  of  them?  Is  the  fact  that  a book  is  new  a 
guarantee  of  its  value?  Is  an  “old”  book  just  as  “new”  as  one 
recently  published?  Why  do  many  young  readers  avoid  old  books? 

Imagining  and  Reflecting  about  Books  and  Readers: 

Suppose  that  your  school  paper  or  magazine;  is  preparing  a number 
especially  devoted  to  books.  Write  a carefully  planned  essay  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects.  The  class  hour  may  be  devoted  to  reading 
the  essays  and  voting  on  those  likely  to  prove  most  interesting. 

1.  My  Favorite  Type  of  Story 

2.  Why  I Do  Not  Read 

3.  Why  Some  People  Find  Reading  Difficult 

4.  Are  Mystery  Stories  Good  Reading? 

5.  How  My  Experience  Helped  Me  to  Understand  a Book 

6.  How  a Book  Increased  My  Experience 
*7.  Old  Books  and  New 

*8.  An  Old  Book  Speaks 
*9.  A Book'Talks  about  Its  Readers 
*10.  My  Autobiography  as  a Reader 
*11.  Book  Collecting  as  a Hobby 

(Suggestion:  Read  A.  E.  Newton’s  The  Amenities  of  Book  Col- 
lecting.) 
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OPTIONAL  PROJECT 

lo  Plan  a year’s  reading.  Call  your  plan  “My  Bookshelf”  or 
“A  Book  a Month.”  Perhaps  you  have  already  received 
some  suggestions  from  class  discussions.  What  books  have 
you  heard  about  that  you  would  like  to  read?  Here  are 
twelve  books  suggested  by  a student  who  read  and  enjoyed 


them  all: 

1 . Giants  in  the  Earth Rolvaag 

2.  Westward  Hoboes Hawkridge 

3.  In  the  Sargasso  Sea Janvier 

4.  Salt  Water  Ballads Masefield 

5.  Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt.  . .Hagedorn 

6.  Justice Galsworthy 

7.  Travels  with  a Donkey . . .Stevenson 

8.  John  Brown's  Body Benet 

9.  Sorrell  and  Son Deeping 

10.  South  Sea  Stories London 

1 1 . Autobiography Mark  Twain 

12.  Abraham  Lincoln Charnwood 


2.  Plan  a “Book  of  the  Month  Club.”  Let  the  class  appoint  a 
committee  which  will  recommend  from  two  to  half  a dozen 
books  from  either  voluntary  or  required  reading,  or  both, 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  with  the  teacher.  Then 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month  let  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee make  a report.  Study  the  reports  made  by  some  of 
the  commercial  organizations  which  offer  such  service. 

3.  Write  a letter  to  the  librarian  of  your  town  asking  permission 
for  your  class  to  visit  the  library  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  facilities. 

B.  Increasing  Speed  in  Reading 

Before  you  begin  to  read  this  lesson,  look  at  your  watch  or 
clock.  Note  the  exact  hour  and  minute. 

Now  read  the  section  through  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  Try 
to  grasp  its  meaning  as  you  read.  The  reason  for  this  direc- 
tion will  be  revealed  in  the  course  of  this  section. 

One  skill  which  you  should  acquire  is  that  of  reading  rapidly 
for  general  content.  Many  students  read  without  gaining 
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much  information  and  without  adding  to  their  skill  as  readers, 
because  they  have  no  definite  purpose.  They  pore  over  a 
page  time  after  time,  merely  letting  the  words  drift  before 
their  eyes  while  their  minds  are  occupied  with  other  matters. 
Such  waste  of  time  is  deadening.  Read  with  a definite  pur- 
pose. Train  yourself  to  grasp  as  many  facts  as  possible  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time.  As  you  train  yourself  to  grasp 
content  rapidly  and  accurately,  you  gain  in  efficiency.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  spending  thirty  minutes  on  a job  which  you 
can  learn  to  do  in  ten.  “I  spent  an  hour  on  that  lesson  and 
did  not  get  it,”  may  be  true.  The  significant  fact,  however, 
is  not  the  time  spent  but  the  amount  accomplished. 

Rapid  reading  is  useful  in  making  an  initial  survey.  If  the 
material  is  easy,  and  if  one  is  sufficiently  trained,  it  may  be 
all  that  is  necessary  for  mastery.  Naturally,  the  speed  with 
which  you  can  read  will  depend  upon  your  previous  training 
and  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  For  much  reading  of 
average  difficulty,  however,  the  outstanding  facts  should  be 
grasped  and  retained  with  a fair  degree  of  speed. 

In  learning  to  read  rapidly  for  general  content,  practise 
observing  the  first  sentence  — usually  the  topic  sentence  — of 
each  paragraph.  Frequently  this  contains  the  gist  of  the 
paragraph.  Notice  also  the  final  sentence;  this  often  sum- 
marizes what  has  been  said.  Use  chapter  headings  and  sub- 
headings as  guides  to  content.  In  reading  books  which 
employ  marginal  summaries  or  marginal  outlines,  watch 
these  for  their  indication  of  important  facts. 

Then,  having  finished  the  first  reading,  answer  any  questions 
which  the  text  may  ask  about  the  lesson.  Such  questions 
you  will  find  in  this  book  under  the  heading  “Self-Test.” 
Better  still,  question  yourself.  What  is  the  general  subject  of 
the  pages  which  you  have  been  reading?  What  points  have 
been  made  about  this  subject?  Can  you  summarize  what 
you  have  read?  In  how  much  detail  can  you  remember  the 
examples  or  illustrations?  What  relation  has  this  piece  of 
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reading  to  what  has  preceded?  How  does  it  link  up  with 
other  facts  which  you  know? 

Have  a race  with  yourself.  Practise  rapid  reading.  Do 
not  try  to  see  kow  rapidly  you  can  pronounce  the  words,  but  how  rapidly  / 
you  can  grasp  the  facts.  Then,  after  a few  days  of  practice, 
time  yourself  again  on  a similar  piece  of  reading  of  about 
the  same  length.  You  will  probably  find  that  you  have  worked 
more  rapidly  and  also  remembered  more  facts.  If  so,  you 
have  permanently  added  to  your  ability  as  a reader. 

Now  that  you  have  discovered  why  you  were  asked  to  read 
this  section  as  rapidly  as  possible,  look  again  at  your  watch 
or  clock  and  see  how  much  time  you  have  spent.  Then  test 
your  grasp  of  facts  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

Self- Test: 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  section?  What  skill  am  I urged  to 
develop?  Why?  For  what  purpose  is  this  kind  of  reading  useful? 
What  method  has  been  suggested  for  developing  this  skill?  What 
caution  has  been  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  read 
rapidly?  What  method  has  been  suggested  for  measuring  im- 
provement? Did  I time  myself  as  I was  asked  to  do? 

Pooling  Ideas: 

■ After  you  have  become  familiar  with  the  suggestions  given  in 
this  section,  think  about  them  and  about  your  own  methods  of 
reading.  Then  prepare  a brief  oral  composition  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects.  Be  specific  in  your  statements. 

1 . My  Methods  of  Reading 

2.  Good  and  Bad  Habits  in  Reading  — Some  of  Them  Mine 

3.  Occupations  or  Professions  in  Which  Rapid  and  Accurate 
Reading  Is  Necessary 

4.  A letter  to  a younger  brother  or  sister  explaining  the  value  of 
rapid  reading. 

C.  Increasing  Skill  in  Comprehension  — Words 

The  ability  of  a reader  depends  upon  his  skill  in  grasping 
material  rapidly  and  accurately.  The  ability  to  read  rapidly 
and  accurately  depends  in  turn  upon  one’s  equipment  for 
reading  * and  understanding.  After  a first  rapid  reading 
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should  come  a careful  rereading,  not  only  for  a further  mastery 
of  facts  but  also  for  adding  to  your  equipment.  Read  an 
essay  or  several  pages  of  a novel.  Then  carefully  reread  to 
see  how  much  you  missed  at  the  first  reading.  You  will 
probably  be  very  much  surprised  to  discover  how  much  of 
what  you  thought  you  read  in  reality  meant  nothing  to  you. 

Increasing  your  ability  to  understand  print  or  speech  de- 
mands, first,  learning  new  words;  second,  increasing  your 
ability  to  grasp  the  longer  and  more  difficult  sentences;  third, 
questioning  a statement  of  fact  until  it  can  be  illustrated  from 
your  own  experience. 

Notice  especially  that  this  section  concerns  increasing  your 
skill  in  understanding.  No  one  advocates  that  in  reading  for 
pleasure  a student  should  stop  to  do  this  careful  kind  of  work. 
The  player  in  a game  of  golf  or  tennis  or  any  other  sport  does 
not  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  game  to  practise.  He  just  plays, 
using  all  the  skill  which  has  come  to  him  through  hours  and 
perhaps  years  of  training.  Yet  between  games,  if  he  hopes 
to  become  a better  player,  he  practises  again  and  again  and 
again.  Similarly  in  reading,  when  you  wish  to  enjoy  yourself, 
you  pick  up  a book  and  just  plunge  along,  enjoying  as  you  go. 
Yet  anyone  who  wishes  to  become  a more  skillful  reader 
must  practise. 

Understanding  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a knowledge 
of  words.  How  strange  it  seems  that  anyone  should  tell  you 
to  learn  your  own  language!  Yet  the  fact  that  you  know 
enough  words  to  get  along  in  everyday  life  is  not  evidence 
that  you  know  very  much  of  the  language.  Just  read  the 
following  sentence: 

“Very  orderly  and  methodical  he  looked,”  says  Dickens  of 
Jarvis  Lorry,  “with  a hand  on  each  knee  and  a loud  watch  ticking 
a sonorous  sermon  under  the  flapped,  waistcoat,  as  though  it  pitted 
its  gravity  and  longevity  against  the  levity  and  evanescence  of  the 
brisk  fire.” 

Did  you  read  the  sentence?  You  did?  Wait  a minute. 
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You  pronounced  the  words,  perhaps.  Now  prove  that  you 
read  the  meaning.  Restate  the  passage  to  yourself.  Use  a 
synonym  in  place  of  each  italicized  word.  Now  — did  you 
read  the  passage  with  understanding ? 

To  read,  however,  is  more  than  merely  to  understand  the 
meanings  of  words.  It  is  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear  all  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  tried  to  set  down  his  ex- 
perience. Words  have  not  only  meaning  ( denotation ) but  also 
suggestive  value,  derived  from  the  company  they  have  kept 
[connotation).  Both  are  essential  in  reading.  To  see  and 
feel,  to  grasp  suggestion,  to  be  conscious  of  the  swing  of  lan- 
guage — all  these  are  part  of  reading. 

How  great  the  difference  can  be  between  the  same  thoughts 
expressed  in  two  ways!  One  of  the  following  passages  is  prob- 
ably familiar  to  you  in  the  beautiful  poetic  prose  of  the  Bible; 
the  other  is  taken  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book , the  first  book 
printed  in  America.  The  spellings  have  been  modernized. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name’s  sake.  Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a table  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil: 
my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever. 

The  Lord  to  me  a shepherd  is, 
want  therefore  shall  not  I. 

He  in  the  folds  of  tender-grass, 
doth  cause  me  down  to  lie: 

To  waters  calm  me  gently  leads. 

Restore  my  soul  doth  he: 
he  doth  in  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name’s  sake  lead  me. 

Yea  though  in  valley  of  death’s  shade 
I walk,  none  ill  I'll  fear: 
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because  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod 
and  staff  my  comfort  are. 

For  me  a table  thou  has  spread, 
in  presence  of  my  foes; 
thou  dost  anoint  my  head  with  oil, 
my  cup  it  overflows. 

Goodness  & mercy  surely  shall 
all  my  days  follow  me: 
and  in  the  Lord’s  house  I shall  dwell 
so  long  as  days  shall  be. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed influences  not  only  your  understanding  but  also  your 
feelings?  And  are  not  your  feelings  a vital  part  of  what  you 
receive  from  reading? 

Self- Test:  i 

Upon  what  does  my  skill  as  a reader  depend?  What  process 
has  been  advocated  in  mastering  material  presented  for  study? 
Upon  what  three  things  does  increasing  my  skill  as  a reader  depend? 
Should  all  my  reading  be  regarded  as  reading  for  practice?  What  has 
been  emphasized  in  contrast  with  the  mere  pronouncing  of  words? 
What  two  aspects  of  reading  words  with  understanding  have  been 
discussed? 

Hunting  Meanings  in  a Jungle  of  Words: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  In  the  following  sentences  the  meaning  may  be  lost  among 
the  words.  Arm  yourself  with  a dictionary  and  hunt  it  out.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  divide  the  class  into  two  parties  and  see  which  can 
be  more  successful.  Study  the  following  sentences  and  tell  in  your 
own  words  what  they  mean.  Better  still,  write  them  in  your  own 
words. 

1 . His  speeches  were  vacuous,  naive,  and  full  of  platitudes. 

2.  It  takes  no  great  perspicacity  to  detect  and  complain  of  the 
standardization  in  Canadian  life. 

3.  When  followers  perceive  the  lack  of  veracity  in  their  leaders, 
then  ensues  certain  disillusionment. 

4.  A grotesque  and  sinister  shadow  fell  over  the  ensanguined  field. 

5.  Any  mechanistic  explanation  of  human  life  is  certain  to  lead 
to  a spiritual  debacle. 
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6.  This  summary  gives  little  idea  of  either  the  quantitative  wealth 
or  the  intellectual  poverty  of  our  magazine  literature. 

7.  Even  as  an  expatriate,  he  exercised  a ponderable  influence  on 
American  literature. 

8.  Thus  we  have  films  of  innocuous  arid  sentimental  flapdoodle. 
^9.  A meritorious  formula  has  been  evolved  for  representing 

graphically  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 

10.  Almost  every  industry  in  America  has  a plant  dapacity  three 
times  greater  than  the  consumptive  capacity  of  the  country. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  is  the  first  step  in  understanding  what  I read?  What  do 
words  convey  in  addition  to  meaning?  What  is  the  name  given  to 
the  associations  which  a word  carries?  What  fact  most  impressed 
me  as  I read  the  contrasting  versions  of  the  psalm?  How  did  the 
work  of  yesterday  resemble  the  study  of  a foreign  language? 


Feeling,  Seeing,  and  Hearing  What  You  Read: 

Compare  the  sentences  in  the  following  groups.  Try  to  tell  ex- 
actly the  differences  in  feeling  or  suggestion  expressed  by  the  sentences 
in  each  group.  Keep  this  question  in  mind:  How  does  understand- 
ing and  feeling  depend  upon  the  reader  as  well  as  the  author? 
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The  books  were  carefully  arranged  in  the  windows. 

The  books  were  strategically  marshaled  in  the  windows. 

A rainbow  of  books  appeared  in  the  window. 

The  bookseller  pyramided  his  display  of  books  in  the  window. 
He  spoke  with  extreme  rapidity  and  fluency. 

His  words  cascaded  from  his  lips. 

Words  at  high  pressure  spouted  from  his  lips. 

A stream  of  words  carried  his  thought  smoothly. 

A layer  of  leaves  covered  the  ground  and  protected  it  against 
cold. 

A protecting  blanket  of  leaves  lay  over  the  ground. 

The  ground  snuggled  under  a cozy  blanket  of  leaves. 

The  ground  slept  snugly  blanketed  by  leaves. 

The  hurricane  destroyed  whole  blocks  of  houses. 

The  angry  wind  smote  down  houses  in  blocks. 

Tangled  wreckage  marked  the  spot  where  the  wind  had 
whirled  and  danced. 

Into  the  maw  of  the  storm  went  whole  blocks  of  houses. 
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*5.  The  volcano  threw  streams  of  lava  and  rocks  high  in  the  air. 
The  volcano  spewed  out  gargantuan  masses  of  lava  and  rocks. 
Spirals  of  fiery  lava  and  rock  hissed  from  the  volcano. 

A fountain  of  fire  played  from  the  outlet  to  Vulcan’s  smithy. 
*6.  A child  had  fallen  from  the  arms  of  its  mother  into  the  canal. 
My  gondola  was  the  only  one  near.  Many  swimmers  were 
trying  to  find  the  child  on  the  surface,  but  really  it  had  sunk 
into  the  water. 

“A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother,  had  fallen 
from  an  upper  window  of  the  lofty  structure  into  the  deep  and 
dim  canal.  The  quiet  waters  had  closed  placidly  over  the 
victim;  and,  although  my  gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight, 
many  a stout  swimmer,  already  in  the  stream,  was  seeking 
upon  the  surface  the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found,  alas! 
only  within  the  abyss.”  — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

D.  Increasing  Skill  in  Comprehension  — Sentences 

Though  knowledge  of  words  gives  the  key  to  reading,  sen- 
tences often  are  baffling.  Long  and  intricate  sentences  are  some- 
times hard  to  grasp.  Notice  the  following  example: 

It  is  most  true,  that  Sir  Walter’s  hurried  method  of  composi- 
tion rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  whatever  he  wrote 
should  be  subjected  to  far  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
spection required  at  the  hands  of  a printer;  and  it  is  equally 
so,  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  another 
man  willing  and  able  to  bestow  such  time  and  care  on  his  proof- 
sheets  as  they  uniformly  received  from  James.  — Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott:  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Of  course,  this  sentence  is  not  in  modern  style.  The  tendency 
nowadays  is  toward  sentences  much  less  intricate.  Yet  long 
and  involved  sentences  are  still  often  met.  The  problem  is 
to  learn  to  deal  with  them. 

Break  up  the  sentence  into  smaller  divisions,  into  groups  of 
words  which  form  parts  of  it: 

It  is  most  true . . . that  Sir  Walter’s  hurried  method  of  composi- 
tion . . . rendered  it  absolutely  necessary . . . that  whatever  he  wrote 
should  be  subjected  to  far  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  inspec- 
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tion . . . required  at  the  hands  of  a printer . . . and  it  is  equally  so . . . 
that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult ...  to  find  another  man 
willing  and  able  to  bestow  such  time  and  care  on  his  proof- 
sheets  ...  as  they  uniformly  received  from  James. 

Paraphrase  the  difficult  thought;  that  is,  translate  it  into 
your  own  words.  Remember  that  such  a sentence  as  the 
one  just  quoted  is  in  effect  written  in  a foreign  language. 
You  do  not  understand  it  until  you  can  translate  its  ideas 
into  your  own  words,  the  kind  of  English  which  you  use  every 
day.  Try  something  like  this:  . r ......  ...  _ 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Sir  Walter’s  hurried  method  of  com- 
position made  extra  work  for  the  printer.  Whatever  he  wrote 
had  to  be  inspected  with  great  thoroughness.  It  is  also  true  that 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  another  man  as  willing 
and  as  able  to  do  this  revision  as  James  (Ballantyne) . 

Grammatical  structure  also  causes  difficulty  in  understanding. 
Here  is  an  example: 

Sports,  then,  we  believe,  however  various  be  their  kinds,  whether 
they  be  indulged  in  merely  for  exercise,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  essentials  of  the  curriculum  or  entirely  extraneous  to  it,  whether 
they  be  tolerated  or  welcomed,  must  be  a part  of  normal  student  life. 

Here  the  subject,  sports,  is  widely  separated  from  the  verb 
which  belongs  with  it.  When  you  read  such  a sentence,  break 
it  into  parts  as  you  read.  Then  when  you  attempt  to  put 
the  thought  into  your  own  words,  you  will  find  how  the  sub- 
ject, sports,  is  connected  with  its  verb  and  complement,  must 
be  a part  of  normal  student  life.  Perhaps  your  paraphrase  will 
read  somewhat  like  this: 

Sports  may  be  of  various  kinds.  They  may  be  indulged  in 
merely  for  exercise.  They  may  be  a part  of  the  course  of  study, 
or  they  may  be  entirely  outside  of  the  course.  They  may  be 
merely  permitted,  or  they  may  be  welcomed.  Still  they  must  be 
a part  of  normal  student  life. 

Abstract  statements  often  mean  little  at  first  reading.  They 
merely  express  facts  without  illustration.  To  grasp  and 
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understand  them  you  must  apply  them  to  your  own  experience. 
For  example: 

Misunderstanding  is  a favorite  breeding  ground  for  enmity. 

Do  you  understand  that  thought?  Prove  that  you  do  by 
illustrating  it.  Perhaps  you  will  think  of  some  such  illustra- 
tion as  this:  “I  said  last  week  that  Mary  was  gay.  She  thought 
I meant  she  was  ‘fresh.’  Now  she  won’t  speak  to  me.”  Can 
you  find  another  illustration  in  addition  to  the  one  suggested? 

This  is  not  a textbook  on  methods  of  reading.  However, 
since  you  are  studying  English,  and  since  all  scholastic  success, 
as  well  as  that  of  later  life,  depends  upon  your  mastery  of 
printed  matter,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  how  to  read? 

Here  are  the  steps:  First,  read  through  rapidly  for  a general 
grasp,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  remember.  Second,  use  the 
dictionary  on  unfamiliar  words.  Third,  split  up  and  para- 
phrase the  sentences.  Fourth,  think  of  illustrations  for  state- 
ments which  do  not  at  first  seem  clear  because  they  are  ab- 
stract — merely  general  statements  of  facts. 

Self- Test:  i 

What  three  obstacles  in  sentences  offer  a challenge  to  the  reader? 
What  are  the  two  steps  suggested  for  mastering  long  and  intricate 
sentences?  How  are  abstract  sentences  to  be  handled?  Have  I 
found  in  my  other  subjects,  especially  mathematics  and  science, 
any  methods  of  illustrating  abstract  statements? 

Making  Dwarfs  of  Giants: 

Read  the  following  sentences  according  to  the  method  which  has 
been  suggested:  a rapid  reading,  a study  of  words,  breaking  up  the 
sentence,  restating  in  your  own  words.  When  you  finish,  you  will 
find  that  a rather  fearful-looking  giant  has  been  reduced  to  a group 
of  very  harmless  dwarfs.  The  class  hour  will  furnish  opportunity 
for  discussing  the  sentences  and  noting  who  has  made  the  clearest 
paraphrases. 

m i.  Men  whose  minds  are  possessed  with  some  object  take  exag- 
gerated views  of  its  importance,  are  feverish  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  make  it  a measure  of  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  it, 
and  are  startled  and  despondent  if  it  happens  to  fail  themj( 
(Can  you  illustrate  this  thought  from  your  own  experience?) 
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In  this  dilemma,  the  girl,  recollecting  the  reputed  learning  of 
her  master  (and,  doubtless,  giving  me  credit  for  a knowledge 
of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  besides  perhaps  a few  of  the 
lunar  ones),  came  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was 
a sort  of  demon  below,  whom  she  clearly  imagined  that  my  art 
would  exorcise  from  the  house. 

Setting  up  correctness,  that  humble  merit  of  prose,  as  the 
central  literary  excellence,  he  is  really  a less  correct  writer 
than  he  may  seem,  still  with  an  imperfect  mastery  of  the 
relative  pronoun. 

Now  I am  in  the  garden  at  the  back,  beyond  the  yard  where  the 
empty  pigeon-house  and  dog-kennel  are ...  a very  preserve  of 
butterflies,  as  I remember  it,  with  a high  fence  and  a gate  and 
pad-lock;  where  the  fruit  clusters  on  the  trees,  riper  and  richer 
than  fruit  has  ever  been  since,  in  any  other  garden,  and  where 
my  mother  gathers  some  in  a basket,  while  I stand  by,  bolting 
furtive  gooseberries,  and  trying  to  look  unmoved. 

The  floor  of  it  is  of  rich  mosaic,  encompassed  by  a low  seat  of 
red  marble,  and  its  walls  are  of  alabaster,  but  worn  and  shat- 
tered, and  darkly  stained  with  age,  almost  a ruin, ...  in  places 
the  slabs  of  marble  have  fallen  away  altogether,  and  the  rugged 
brickwork  is  seen  through  the  rents,  but  all  is  beautiful; 
the  ravaging  fissures  fretting  their  way  among  the  islands 
and  channelled  zones  of  the  alabaster,  and  the  time-stains  on 
its  translucent  masses  darkened  into  fields  of  rich  golden 
brown,  like  the  color  of  seaweed  when  the  sun  strikes  on  it 
through  the  deep  sea. 


Self- Test:  2 

By  way  of  review,  what  are  the  steps  suggested  for  the  mastery  of 
material  in  careful  reading?  Have  I been  practising  the  method  in 
my  study  of  each  section?  What  is  a paraphrase?  What  is  the  use 
of  paraphrasing? 


Making  Ideas  Live: 

The  sentences  below  are  all  abstract;  they  are  mere  statements  of 
fact  without  illustration.  Read  the  statements  carefully.  Then 
illustrate  them  from  your  own  experience  or  observation.  Review 
tthe  example  in  the  text  above  before  you  start. 

1 . The  possession  of  beauty  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  happiness. 

2.  Half  the  truth  may  be  equivalent  to  a lie. 

3.  Success  is  more  dangerous  to  character  than  adversity. 

4.  Popularity  is  no  guarantee  of  character. 
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5.  Confidence  is  not  related  to  recklessness. 

6.  The  motion  pictures  breed  a hero  worship  which  is  scarcely 
healthy. 

7.  The  radio  is  capable  of  piling  up  enormous  mushroom  reputa- 
tions, which  endure  for  a little  time  and  then  disappear. 

8.  The  typical  American  attitude  toward  athletics  is  still  one  of 
spectatorship  rather  than  participation. 

*9.  The  making  of  mob-idols  is  not  uniquely  either  an  American 
phenomenon  or  one  of  the  present  age  alone. 

* 1 o.  Real  wages  are  measured  in  terms  of  their  buying  power. 

*11.  Men,  like  plants,  are  in  some 
degree  the  product  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

*12.  Our  worship  of  materialistic 
efficiency  raises  the  machine  to 
the  level  of  a deity. 


What  have  I discovered  about 
my  own  methods  of  reading  dur- 
ing the  study  of  these  lessons? 
What  are  my  outstanding  points 
of  strength  or  weakness? 


E.  Increasing  Skill  by  Precis  Writing 

One  of  the  most  profitable  and  practical  exercises  in  both 
reading  and  expression  is  the  making  of  precis  (pronounced 
pray'-see',  with  almost  evenly  divided  accent).  A precis  is  a 
clear,  orderly,  concise  condensation  of  the  thought  of  a longer 
passage.  Such  summaries  are  constantly  required  in  every- 
day life.  In  mastering  a lesson,  in  telling  a friend  about  a 
book,  motion  picture,  or  drama,  you  condense  the  facts  into 
a precis.  The  business  executive  calls  for  a report,  not  with 
all  the  details  of  the  day’s  work,  but  with  merely  the  facts 
which  are  most  essential.  The  reporter  begins  his  news 
story  with  a paragraph  into  which  he  packs  all  the  essential 
information  about  the  happening.  In  fact,  any  activity  which 
demands  concise  expression  calls  for  the  sort  of  skill  developed 
by  precis  writing.  Probably  you  know  the  old  story  of  the 
wrecking-crew  boss  who  annoyed  headquarters  by  writing 
pages  and  pages  of  reports  about  every  wreck.  He  was  “called 
on  the  carpet”  and  told  to  be  brief.  His  next  report  read,  “Off 
agin;  on  agin;  gone  agin.  Finnigin.”  It  was  a good  precis. 
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Precis  making  involves  three  important  activities:  under- 
standing, analysis,  composition.  Read  the  following  para- 
graph and  follow  the  process  as  it  is  illustrated: 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians,  also,  as  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare,  in  preference  to  open 
force;  but  in  this  they  are  fully  justified  by  their  rude  code  of  honor. 
They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is  praiseworthy;  the  bravest 
warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  lurk  in  silence,  and  take  advantage 
of  his  foe;  he  triumphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sagacity  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  surprise  and  destroy  an  enemy.  Indeed,  man  is 
naturally  more  prone  to  subtlety  than  open  valor,  owing  to  his 
physical  weakness  in  comparison  with  other  animals.  They  are 
endowed  with  hoofs  and  talons;  but  man  has  to  depend  upon  his 
superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  encounters  with  these,  his  proper 
enemies,  he  resorts  to  stratagem;  and  when  he  perversely  turns 
his  hostility  against  his  fellow  man,  he  at  first  continues  the  same 
subtle  mode  of  warfare.  — Washington  Irving:  Traits  of  Indian 
Character. 

1.  Read  the  passage  through  for  general  content.  You  will 
probably  see  without  difficulty  that  the  author  is  discussing 
the  Indians ’ use  of  stratagem  in  warfare. 

2.  Reread  the  passage  carefully.  Use  the  dictionary  to 
get  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words,  such  as  stratagem, 
sagacity,  prone  to,  subtlety,  perversely.  Paraphrase  the  difficult 
sentences  and  think  what  they  mean,  in  the  manner  already 
practised  in  previous  lessons.  Ask  yourself  questions:  About 
what  time  was  this  passage  written?  What  was  the  “white 
man’s  method  of  warfare  at  that  time?  Does  your  reading 
of  history  help  you  to  understand  why  he  blamed  the  Indian? 

3.  Analyze  the  passage.  What  is  it  about?  The  Indians' 
use  of  stratagem  in  warfare.  What  is  the  first  statement  about 
the  use  of  stratagem?  We  consider  it  cowardly.  The  next 
statement?  The  Indians  were  fully  justified.  Why?  They  had 
learned  that  subtlety  in  warfare  is  honorable.  How?  In  their 
conflicts  with  animals  they  had  had  to  use  intelligence  against  brute 
force.  Next  fact?  Then  they  used  strategy  naturally  against  their 
fellow  men. 
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4.  Compose  a precis  of  the  passage.  Be  sure  ( a ) that  it  is 
in  your  own  words,  not  made  up  of  a patchwork  of  phrases 
from  the  original;  (b)  that  you  use  complete  sentences;  (c)  that 
the  precis  is  a clear  piece  of  composition. 

Here  is  a possible  precis  of  the  passage  you  have  just  been 
analyzing: 

For  their  use  of  strategy  in  war  rather  than  open  fighting,  we 
unfairly  blame  the  Indians.  They  have  been  taught  that  clever- 
ness in  war  is  honorable.  Indeed,  man’s  conflict  with  animals, 
armed  by  nature  with  superior  weapons,  has  made  him  depend 
upon  his  cleverness,  which  he  later  uses  against  his  fellow 
man. 

5.  Read  again  the  original  passage.  Check  your  precis  for 
accuracy  of  thought  and  for  correctness  of  expression.  Then 
make  a neat  copy  for  presentation  in  class. 

Here  are  a few  cautions  about  the  writing  of  precis.  In 
the  first  place,  do  not  add  comments  of  your  own  or  ideas 
which  are  suggested  by  the  original  passage.  Do  not  write, 
“The  author  means.”  Merely  condense  what  he  says. 

Above  all  else,  try  to  express  the  thought  in  your  own  words 
and  your  own  phrasing.  Patching  together  fragments  of  the 
original  does  "not  give  the  training  which  should  come  from 
precis  writing.  Restating  a thought  in  your  own  words  makes 
it  yours,  a part  of  your  mental  equipment.  A patchwork 
precis  is  always  evidence  that  the  writer  could  not  read  with 
understanding.  Of  course,  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
author  has  hit  upon  the  only  phrasing  which  can  express  his 
idea;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  Remember  that  in  precis 
writing  you  are  learning  to  read,  to  grasp  the  central  idea  of  a 
passage  and  the  ideas  which  are  related  to  it.  To  do  so  you 
must  understand. 

In  condensing,  reduce  lengthy  illustrations  to  their  bare 
facts.  Change  figurative  language  into  literal  and  exact 
expression.  Change  direct  quotations  into  indirect  state- 
ments. Keep  the  order  of  thought  in  the  original  passage. 
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For  instance,  notice  in  the  example  worked  out  above  that 
the  precis  follows  the  thought  order  of  the  original.  The 
precis  does  not  begin  by  stating  that  animals  have  weapons 
superior  to  those  of  man. 

The  length  of  a precis  is  normally  about  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  original.  If  your  precis  is  more  than  one  third 
or  less  than  one  fourth,  you  may  suspect  that  you  have  not 
done  a good  job  of  condensing  or  that  you  have  omitted  some 
of  the  ideas.  Unless  the  original  is  unusually  concise,  the 
essence  of  it  can  be  expressed  in  about  the  length  indicated. 

One  thing  is  certain:  If  you  practise  precis  writing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  which  have  been  given,  you 
will  soon  be  amazed  at  the  improvement  in  both  your  ability 
to  read  and  your  ability  to  express  yourself  accurately  and 
concisely.  These  are  the  skills  which  precis  writing  develops. 

Self- Test:  i 

What  is  a precis?  How  does  it  differ  from  a paraphrase?  What 
are  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  making  a precis?  What  have  I been 
told  to  avoid  in  precis  writing?  About  how  long  should  a precis 
be?  Why?  Did  I have  use  today  for  a precis? 

Comparing  Skill  as  Precis  Writers: 

In  preparation,  write  a precis  of  the  following  paragraph.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  class  hour,  papers  may  be  exchanged  for  com- 
parison. Meanwhile  several  members  of  the  class  may  copy  on  the 
blackboard  the  precis  they  have  written,  so  that  the  whole  class  may 
participate  in  discussion  of  the  same  material.  In  judging  the  ex- 
cellence of  a precis,  notice  the  following  points:  (i)  accuracy  of  read- 
ing and  expression,  (2)  originality  in  expression  — the  words  of  the 
student,  not  a patchwork  of  phrases  from  the  original,  (3)  correct- 
ness and  style  of  expression.  The  errors  which  will  occur  may  sur- 
prise you.  Here  is  the  paragraph: 

v Finding  interesting  and  inspiring  ideas  seems  to  most  young 
writers  a very  perplexing  task.  But  is  this  not  because  they  search 
too  far  afield,  and  because  they  do  not  train  themselves  to  be  ob- 
servant? Their  search  suggests  a humorous  magazine  story  of  a 
young  married  couple  who  roamed  the  city  for  weeks  to  find  an  ideal 
house  which  they  would  be  willing  to  buy.  Then  one  day  they 
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found  it — just  next  door  to  where  they  already  lived.  Young 
writers  assume  that,  as  a matter  of  course,  adventures,  heroes,  and 
inspiring  ideas  lie  somewhere  far  off.  Thus  they  overlook  experi- 
ences of  life,  the  hero  or  heroine  who  may  be  in  the  same  room  with 
them  every  day,  the  odd  character  just  around  the  corner,  the  vision 
of  the  sunset  from  their  own  front  windows.  Perhaps,  too,  these 
embryonic  authors  have  not  yet  come  to  trust  themselves,  to  feel 
that  their  own  ideas  and  observations  are  worth  while.  If  so,  they 
should  take  courage,  for  the  only  writing  that  ever  is  worth  while 
arises  from  the  observations  and  thoughts  of  the  author. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  were  the  most  important  points  which  arose  in  discussion 
of  yesterday’s  work?  Just  for  review  — what  are  the  steps  in  making 
a precis?  What  cautions  were  emphasized?  In  the  light  of  yester- 
day’s work,  does  emphasis  on  these  cautions  seem  necessary? 

A Study  in  Mental  Digestion : 

Prepare  precis  of  the  following  paragraphs.  Exchange  papers 
and  discuss  evidences  which  tend  to  show  lack  of  comprehension. 
Beware  of  the  patchwork  precis. 


Practically,  then,  at  present,  “advancement  in  life”  means  be- 
coming conspicuous  in  life,  obtaining  a position  which  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  others  to  be  respectable  or  honorable.  We  do 
not  understand  by  this  advancement  in  general,  the  mere  making 
of  money,  but  the  being  known  to  have  made  it;  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  great  aim,  but  the  being  seen  to  have  accomplished  it. 
In  a word,  we  mean  the  gratification  of  our  thirst  for  applause. 
That  thirst,  if  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  is  also  the  first  in- 
firmity of  weak  ones;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  impulsive  in- 
fluence of  average  humanity:  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  race  have 
always  been  traceable  to  the  love  of  praise,  as  its  greatest  catastrophes 
to  the  love  of  pleasure.  — Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

B 

Many  people  think  that  writing  endures  because  of  constant 
advertising.  Others  attribute  the  long  life  of  certain  books  to  the 
ironclad  requirements  of  school  teachers.  Still  others  feel  that 
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certain  books  live  because  it  is  traditionally  proper  to  have  them  in 
our  libraries.  Perhaps  some  or  all  of  these  influences  work  to  keep 
books  alive,  make  them  permanent  works,  classics.  Yet  to  believe 
that  this  is  all  is  to  have  a very  poor  opinion  of  the  common  sense 
and  intelligence  of  people  the  world  over.  The  power  of  certain 
books  to  give  pleasure,  their  value  as  experience,  the  richness  of  their 
imaginative  and  emotional  content,  the  perfection  of  their  style  give 
to  certain  works  a universal  appeal.  The  characters  of  such  books 
do  not  seem  to  be  persons  of  any  definite  time  and  place;  they  are 
creatures  of  the  world  and  of  eternity.  So,  too,  the  qualities  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  sometimes  so  present  in  an  essay  that  the 
thought  is  interesting  and  inspiring  not  only  to  people  in  Canada 
but  those  in  New  Zealand  as  well.  Books  which  have  these  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  and  this  wide  appeal  are  read  and  reread; 
and  in  the  constant  sifting  which  goes  on  in  the  field  of  books,  these 
form  a permanent  residue.  They  are  good  literature,  universal,, 
time-tested,  permanent. 

Self- Test:  3 

Think  over  the  comments  made  during  previous  discussions  of 
precis.  Which  applied  to  mine?  Have  I applied  the  method  of 
precis  writing  to  other  subjects? 

Removing  the  Paint  from  Pictures: 

Prepare  for  discussion  and  criticism  precis  of  the  following  pas- 
sages. Both  are  descriptive.  Perhaps  a comparison  of  your  precis 
with  the  original  will  reveal  to  you  how  bare  outlines,  such  as  a. 
painter  might  sketch  before  taking  up  his  brushes,  are  built  into' 
pictures  which  give  not  only  color  but  also  mood. 

A 

A panorama  more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  imagination, 
can  conceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  lay  outstretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly 
black,  beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom  was  but  the  more  for- 
cibly illustrated  by  the  surf  which  reared  high  up  against  it  its  white 
and  ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking  forever.  Just  opposite  the 
promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were  placed,  and  at  a distance  of 
some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there  was  visible  a small,  bleak- 
looking island;  or  more  properly,  its  position  was  discernible  through 
the  wilderness  of  surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles 
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nearer  the  land  arose  another  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and 
barren,  and  encompassed  at  various  intervals  by  a cluster  of  dark 
rocks.  — Poe:  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom. 

B 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his  four 
stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  for  each;  he  smoked 
and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the 
four  and  twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller  — 
a true  philosopher,  for  his  mind  was  either  elevated  above,  or  tran- 
quilly settled  below,  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He 
had  lived  in  it  for  years,  without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know 
whether  the  sun  revolved  around  it,  or  it  round  the  sun;  and  he  had 
watched,  for  at  least  half  a century,  the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe 
to  the  ceiling,  without  once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those 
numerous  theories  by  which  a philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his 
brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
— Washington  Irving:  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York. 

Self-Test:  4 

What  points  of  yesterday’s  discussion  occur  to  me?  Did  I dis- 
cover what  gives  color  to  description?  Are  the  descriptions  which 
I usually  give  to  my  friends  real  descriptions  or  mere  precis?  Is 
there  much  practical  use  for  precis  of  descriptions? 

Telling  the  Story  Briefly: 

Prepare  for  discussion  and  criticism  precis  of  the  following  nar- 
ratives. One  will  probably  be  easier  to  condense  than  the  other. 
Find  out  why.  In  writing  your  precis,  keep  the  chain  of  incidents. 
An  incident  is  important  when  it  leads  to  and  is  the  cause  of  another 
incident. 

A 

There  is  another  amusing  story  which,  I believe,  that  renowned 
collector,  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  or  his  successors,  have  incorporated 
into  their  work.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  at  a time  when  he  was  much 
occupied  with  theatrical  affairs,  built  himself  a pretty  private  theater; 
and,  before  it  was  opened  to  his  friends  and  guests,  was  anxious  to 
try  whether  the  hall  was  well  adapted  for  hearing.  Accordingly  he 
placed  himself  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and  begged 
the  carpenter  who  had  built  the  house  to  speak  up  from  the  stage. 
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The  man  at  first  said  that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  his  honor;  but  the  good-natured 
knight  called  out  to  him  to  say  whatever  was  uppermost;  and,  after 
a moment,  the  carpenter  began,  in  a voice  perfectly  audible:  “Sir 
Richard  Steele!”  he  said,  “for  three  months  past  me  and  my  men 
has  been  working  in  this  theater,  and  we’ve  never  seen  the  color  of 
your  honor’s  money:  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you’ll  pay  it 
directly,  for  until  you  do  we  won’t  drive  another  nail.”  Sir  Richard 
said  that  his  friend’s  elocution  was  perfect,  but  that  he  didn’t  like 
his  subject  much.  — Thackeray:  English  Humourists. 

B 

Pierre  Bourgeon,  thirteen-year-old  student  at  the  Lycee  Henri 
Quatre,  is  editor  of  a school  magazine,  Le  Petit  Lyceen.  A born 
journalist,  he  regarded  an  interview  with  a newly  elected  Prime 
Minister  as  a matter  of  commonplace  routine,  writes  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Tackling  M.  Herriot,  who  was  entering  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  said,  “M.  le  President,  I shall  be  infinitely  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  let  me  have  a few  recollections  of  your  boyhood  days  for 
the  Petit  Lyceen .” 

M.  Herriot  burst  into  hearty  laughter  and  made  a jocular  remark 
to  Pierre,  who  was  standing  prepared  to  take  a shorthand  note  of 
the  interview.  But  taking  the  notebook,  the  Premier  wrote  in  it  the 
following  passage: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

As  an  occasional  contributor  to  your  journal,  I regret  to  say 
that  the  souvenirs  of  my  early  days  have  become  somewhat  ob- 
scured in  my  memory.  I remember  a little  village  school  where 
I learned  to  read  and  write.  I can  still  read  — with  glasses  — 
but  since  taking  up  politics  I can  no  longer  write.  Believe  me, 
dear  Mr.  Editor, 


Yours  very  sincerely, 


Herriot 


V 

MASTERING  THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

A.  The  Team  as  a Whole  — The  Sentence 

Grammar  is  the  official  rule 
book  for  the  game  of  getting  ideas 
from  your  head  into  the  heads  of 
others.  It  teaches  the  names  of 
the  players,  their  positions,  and 
the  plays. 

Just  by  the  way  of  review,  for 
you  probably  have  studied  grammar  before,  here  is  a summary. 
First,  there  is  the  team  as  a whole,  the  sentence.  Secondly, 
there  are  the  individual  players,  the  parts  of  speech  — 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunc- 
tion, interjection.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  substitutes  — gerund, 
participle,  infinitive,  phrase,  clause.  These  are  classed  as  the 
substitutes  because  they  always  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  Finally,  there  are  the  positions  — subject, 
predicate,  direct  object,  predicate  noun,  predicate  adjective, 
indirect  object,  accusative  adjunct,  modifier,  object  of  a prepo- 
sition, appositive,  exclamatory  noun,  noun  of  address,  expletive. 

Eight  regular  players,  five  substitutes,  thirteen  positions  — 
that  is  not  very  complicated,  somewhat  more  simple  than  foot- 
ball, baseball,  or  soccer. 

As  in  any  game,  the  purpose  in  this  one  is  to  know  the 
players  by  their  personal  appearance  and  characteristics,  to 
learn  what  players  may  occupy  certain  positions,  to  recognize 
the  substitutes  and  know  where  to  send  them  in. 

A complete  grammatical  team,  ready  to  play  the  game  of 
carrying  a thought,  is  a sentence.  A sentence  is  a group  of 
words  which  expresses  one  complete  statement,  command, 
question,  or  exclamation. 


Can  I explain  how  to  play  any 
game  I choose,  without  using 
any  names  of  players,  positions, 
or  plays?  Can  I name  a game 
that  is  played  without  rules? 
What  do  I discover? 
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Courtesy  of  Tait  McKenzie  ( sculptor ) and  Harvard  University 


THE  GAME  IS  ON 


Notice  the  words  one  and  complete . You  must  have  a com- 
plete thought,  not  a fragment.  It  may  be  large;  it  may  be 
small.  It  must  be  complete.  Also  it  must  be  one  statement. 

Self -Test:  1 

What  is  grammar?  Can  I name  the  parts  of  speech?  What  is 
a sentence?  What  are  the  marks  by  which  to  recognize  a sentence? 
Have  I made  sentence  errors  in  previous  written  work? 

The  Editorial  Desk: 

If  you  will  examine  the  pages  of  a good  newspaper,  you  will  find 
that  the  sentences  in  news  articles  conform  to  the  principles  set  down 
in  this  lesson.  An  editor  or  copyreader  is  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  English  used  in  his  paper.  Try  your  hand  at  his  job.  Edit  the 
following  sentences  for  publication: 

Editorial  Problem  1 : Observe  the  following  groups  of  words. 
Identify  each  as  a complete  sentence  or  a.  fragment.  Then  suggest  how 
each  fragment  may  be  completed  by  combining  it  with  another 
group,  or  by  adding  new  words  to  make  it  a sentence. 

Vi.  jl  asked  him  for  the  book.  Which  he  had  read. 
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2.  The  workmen  completed  the  building.  A very  great  piece  of 
work. 

3.  Are  you  going  today? 

4.  Try  the  other  road.  The  one  through  the  woods. 

5. , He  stopped  quickly. 

6.  Although  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

7.  We  were  traveling  rapidly.  When  he  met  us. 

B.  The  hum  of  great  motors,  the  crashing  of  metal,  the  heat,  and 
the  frequent  showers  of  sparks. 

9.  “Get  it!”  cried  a voice.  A voice  that  I knew  well. 

10.  Deep,  deep  in  the  dark  sea. 

1 i . When  he  came  into  the  cool  silence  of  the  woods,  the  scent  of 
the  pines,  the  occasional  shaft  of  light  through  the  branches, 
and  the  deep  moss  under  foot. 

aI2.  Being  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  a public  speaker  who 
has  prepared  carefully  an  elaborate  speech  and  who  has  for- 
ty gotten  it  because  some  person  in  his  audience  has  brought 
back  a painful  memory. 

Editorial  Problem  2:  Some  persons  play  a babyish  game  of  self- 
expression  by  using  very  short  sentences.  These  sentences  are  com- 
plete, but  not  grown  up.  Three  small  boys  and  a bat  may  do  well 
enough  for  the  back  yard,  but  not  for  the  Rose  Bowl  or  the  Harvard 
Stadium.  Combine  the  following  groups  of  choppy  sentences  into 
s mature  statements: 


The  dog  ran.  He  ran  fast.  There  was  a can.  The  can  was 
tied  to  his  tail.  This  was  cruel. 

2.  A heavy  wind  blew.  It  swept  the  rain  in  our  faces.  The  rain 
cut  our  skin.  We  turned  our  backs  to  it. 

3.  We  toiled  up  the  mountain.  It  was  very  steep.  It  took  us  four 
hours  to  make  the  climb.  We  reached  the  top  very  weary. 

4.  The  book  was  long.  It  was  very  interesting.  It  held  our  at- 
tention. We  read  three  hours  without  stopping. 

5.  I consulted  the  president.  Then  I consulted  the  treasurer. 
Both  of  them  laughed  at  me.  Both  of  them  made  fun  of  my 
plan. 

6.  Conversation  increases  our  ability  in  expression.  It  also  en- 
larges our  supply  of  ideas.  It  leads  to  the  understanding  of 
other  people. 

7.  There  were  the  antlers  of  the  deer  over  the  fireplace.  Uncle 
John  had  shot  the  deer.  He  was  hunting  in  Maine  one  winter. 
He  killed  it  there.  It  was  very  large. 
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Self-Test:  2 

What  attention  do  good  newspapers  and  magazines  pay  to  sen- 
tences? Examine  several  news  articles  for  sentence  errors.  Many 
novelists  nowadays  use  fragmentary  sentences.  Why?  May  I use 
fragments  of  sentences  to  produce  a certain  effect  in  my  writing? 
How  would  it  do  to  label  any  fragment  used  intentionally  by  putting 
after  it  a star,  and  placing  a note  “Intentional”  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page? 

The  Editorial  Desk: 

Editorial  Problem  3:  Complete  sentences  are  not  followed  by  commas . 
What  marks  of  punctuation  do  follow  them?  Try  to  remember, 
blow  easy  that  will  be,  if  you  read  these  four  sentences  observingly! 

In  the  groups  of  words  which  follow,  identify  those  which  are 
satisfactorily  punctuated  as  sentences.  Point  out  how  punctuation 
should  be  changed  where  a change  is  necessary.  Two  complete 
and  very  closely  related  thoughts  may  be  included  in  one  sentence, 
but  they  must  be  separated  by  a semicolon.  The  object  of  this 
exercise  is  to  overcome  the  comma-fault  or  comma-ending.  Complete 
^houghts  may  not  be  separated  by  a comma. 

1.  Far  in  the  distance  he  heard  a cry,  then  he  knew  that  he  was 
'saved. 

x''2 . 1’he  chair  was  worn  and  ragged,  its  appearance  suggested/ that 
of  an  old  beggar. 

3.  Line  after  line  of  men  fell,  still  the  charge  pressed  forward. 

4.  “Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall^Some  days  must  be  dark  and 
dreary.” 

5.  Our  horrible  experience  seemed  like  a nightmare,  a bad  dream 
from  which  we  were  fortunate  to  have  awakened. 

6.  The  sunflowers  grew  higher  and  higher,  their  faces  were  turned 
constantly  toward  the  sun. 

7.  Where  can  I find  the  road,  it  must  be  somewhere  near. 

8.  I do  not  believe  that  statement,  it  cannot  be  true. 

9.  “I  want  to  go*”  said  Johnfr  “the  circus  comes  only  once  a year.” 

10.  Have  you  found  a complete  and  correctly  punctuated  sentence 

in  this  exercise? 

Editorial  Problem  4:  Some  writers  fall  into  a habit  of  stringing  their 
thoughts  on  and  on  by  the  use  of  and  and  but.  Such  stringing  to- 
gether of  thoughts  by  and's  or  bufs  produces  the  run-on  sentence.  Two 
or  more  facts  may  be  stated  in  one  sentence  by  the  use  of  these  words 
if  there  is  reason  for  arranging  them  in  that  manner.  Do  not, 
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however,  fall  into  the  habit  of  letting  one  thought  tow  another 
along  by  and  or  but.  Especially  beware  of  doing  so  when  you  are 
speaking. 

Cut  up  the  following  groups  of  words  so  that  the  units  connected 
by  and  or  but  really  make  complete  thoughts  but  not  strings  of 
thoughts.  Omit  and  or  but  as  much  as  possible. 

1.  Charles  quarreled  with  Parliament  and  their  disagreement 
plunged  the  country  into  war,  tetjspon  Charles  was  defeated.,? 
and*  not  long  after  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  beheaded. 

2.  Jim’s  shoes  were  dirty  ® his  coat  was  torn  and  around  his 
neck  was  something  which  looked  more  like  a rope  than  a 
neckti^aaad  the  hat  which  he  wore  was  in  tatters. 

3.  It  snowed  hard  that  dayt  fest  I went  hunting  in  spite  of  the 
weather  and  not  a rabbit  crossed  my  path  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  I returned  home. 

4.  There  were  ten  men  in  the  boat  and  one  of  them  was  my  father 
and  I remember  the  story  which  he  told  about  their  suffering. 

5.  Five  boys  started  up  the  mountain  but  only  three  reached  the 
top  and  one  of  those  who  did  not  sprained  his  ankle  but  the 
party  carried  him  home  when  they  returned. 

6.  The  cold  was  intense  and  because  our  wood  was  exhausted  we 
suffered  from  the  cold  but  in  spite  of  our  discomfort  we  stayed 
long  enough  to  see  the  display  of  northern  lights  that  evening. 


Victory  Test 

Ten  numbered  groups  of  words  are  given  below.  Place  the 
numbers  1 to  1 o in  a vertical  column  on  your  test  paper.  After  each 
number  write  a word  which  characterizes  the  groups  — complete, 
comma-ending,  choppy,  fragment,  run-on. 

1 . It  is  time  that  we  should  recognize  sentence  teams. 

2.  Not  just  fragments  or  parts  of  sentences. 

3.  Sentences  are  essential,  they  are  units  of  thought  expression. 

4.  You  would  expect  all  students  to  be  interested  in  them, 
wouldn’t  you? 

5.  We  are  “accustomed  to  expect  a complete  thought  between  the 
capital  at  the  beginning  and  the  period  at  the  end. 

6.  Therefore  we  confuse  readers  if  we  write  fragments,  and  the 
readers  have  to  puzzle  over  what  we  mean  and  this  does  not 
lead  to  effectiveness  and  so  we  lose  the  interest  of  the  readers. 
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7.  Smooth  thoughts  running  along  without  interruption,  and 
facts  which  make  fascinating  reading. 

8.  These  are  very  desirable  goals 
toward  which  to  strive. 

9.  Our  sentences  are  to  be  well- 
drilled  teams,  they  are  to  win 
the  game  for  us. 

10.  Just  as  teams  do  on  the  field. 


What  have  these  sentences  taught 
me  about  my  own  sentences?  At 
what  points  must  I be  on  guard? 


B.  The  Individual  Players  — Parts  of  Speech 

Before  any  definition  is  given,  let  us  see  what  a definition  is. 
If  a friend  asks  you,  ‘‘Which  is  Mr.  Jones?”  you  reply,  “Mr. 
Jones  is  the  man  wearing  the  brown  hat.”  You  have  given 
two  identifying  marks,  “man”  and  “wearing  the  brown  hat.” 
A definition  does  just  that;  it  gives  identifying  marks.  Learn 
definitions  with  that  thought  in  mind.  , 

A noun  is  a word  used  as  a name. 

Examples:  Ottawa,  bear,  committee,  beauty 

A -pronoun  is  a word  used  in  place  of  a noun. 

Examples:  she,  he,  it,  we,  ours,  they,  who,  which,  that,  any- 
one, some,  himself,  myself 

An  adjective is  a word  used  to  modify  a noun  or  pronoun. 

Adjectives  answer  the  questions  what , what  kind  of  how  many. 
That  (what)  man  was  given  a new  (what  kind  of)  hat  by  three 
(how  many)  friends. 

The  articles  — a,  an,  the  — are  nearly  always  used  as  ad- 
jectives. 

Such  forms  as  my,' her,  our,  their, your  are  classified  as  possessive 
or  pronominal  adjectives. 

A verb  is  a word  which  makes  a statement. 

Examples:  is,  became,  sends,  has  been  called 

A transitive  verb  is  one  which  expresses  action  done  to  something , 
object  or  subject. 

A transitive  verb  is  active  when  the  subject  acts  through  it  on  an 
object. 

A transitive  verb  is  passive  when  the  subject  is  acted  upon. 

An  intransitive  verb  is  one  which  does  not  express  action  done  to 
anything.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  a verb  which  needs  no  object. 
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An  adverb  is  a word  which  modifies  a verb , adjective,  or  adverb. 

They  very  soon  skidded  on  the  recently  oiled  road. 

A preposition  is  a word  which  attaches  a noun  or  pronoun  (its  object) 
to  another  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  book  in  my  hand  was  made  in  America. 

A conjunction  is  a word  which  connects  words,  phrases,  or  clauses. 

We  may  think  of  them  much  as  we  do  of  the  plus  and  minus 
signs  in  mathematics.  They  show  the  relations  between  our 
ideas. 

Examples:  and,  or,  but,  though,  if,  as,  since,  while 

Different  kinds  of  conjunctions  will  be  discussed  when  you 
need  to  use  them  in  connecting  clauses. 

An  interjection  is  a word  which  merely  expresses  feeling. 

Examples:  oh,  alas,  pshaw,  ah,  phew 

Self- Test: 

Have  I tested  my  ability  to  name  ano  define  the  parts  of  speech? 
What  are  the  marks  by  which  I am  going  to  identify  each  part  of 
speech? 

Recognition  Practice: 

Identify  each  word  in  the  following  section  as  a part  of  speech. 
Classify  each  verb  as  transitive  or  intransitive,  and  the  transitive 
verbs  as  active  or  passive.  y 

1 . Each  and  every  man  owes  a duty  to  himself. 

2.  This  duty  demands  certain  things  of  him. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  a job  in  which 
he  can  support  himself  and  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
him. 

K4-  An  admission  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged  for  the  game. 

5.  The  cheaper  articles  are  those  in  the  small  box. 

6.  Oh,  everyone  knows  him  as  a very  dependable  man. 

7.  Pshaw,  lojid  talk,  may  beat  do\yn  an  opponent,  but  it  will  ngt 
convince  him 

X/  8.  The  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box  must  bring  in  a verdict  and 
announce  it  to  the  court. 

9.  By  some  people  sheer  laziness  is  very  often  mistaken  for  bad 
luck. 

10.  Very  many  articles  are  now  produced  by  exceedingly  inex- 
pensive processes. 

11.  Alas,  no  adxfitb  ever  modifies  a noun. 


Hy  L-TLrin  r\  m r-i  n m r->  _ 
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i.  Nouns  and  Their  Capitalization 

Editorial  work,  either  on  your 
own  papers  or  on  those  of  others, 
demands  a knowledge  of  correct 
capitalization.  Now  that  you  are 
familiar  with  nouns,  you  are  ready 
to  learn  which  should  begin  with 
capitals. 

i . Capitalize  proper  nouns* — names 
of  particular  persons,  places,  or 
things.  It  may  be  helpful  to  notice 
some  of  these  nouns: 

a.  Names  from  politics  and  history:  Conservatives,  Socialists, 
Liberals,  Middle  Ages,  World  War,  Magna  Charta,  Congress, 
Senate,  League  of  Nations,  House  of  Commons,  Parliament, 
House  of  Lords,  Supreme  Court,  Department  of  Labor,  Con- 
federation. 

b.  Names  from  religion:  God,  Bible,  Old  Testament,  New  Testa- 
ment, Christian,  Jew,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Christian 
Scientist.  Some  authorities  capitalize  also  pronouns  referring 
to  God,  especially  when  the  capital  is  needed  to  make  clear  the 
reference. 

c.  Days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  holidays:  Sunday, 
Monday,  April,  Labor  Day.  . Notice  that  the  names  of  the 

■ #easonS“a4^%^-4£apjtalized : spring,  summer,  fall,  autumn,  win- 
ter, midsummer. 

d.  NamesJxom  geography:  New  York  City,  Calcutta,  Vancouver, 
Great  Lakes,  North  Pole;  sections  of  the  country,  North,  South, 
East,  West,  Northern  Ontario,  Middle  West.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  capitalize  these  nouns  when  they  refer  merely  to 
points  of  the  compass,  as  in  the  sentences,  “He  went  south.” 
“They  headed  toward  the  north.” 

e.  Names  of  peoples  or  nations:  Indians,  English,  French,  Ger- 

mans, Chinese,  Japan,  Russia,  Brazil.  Notice  how  the  name 
of  the  United  States  is  written.  Remember  the  article  without 
a capital.  ^ 

2.  Capitalize  common  nouns  when  they  are  used  as  part  of  a 
^■Q,pe.£IhamFr  For  exampTef  book  and  company  afe  "CDfrlmdrL nouns ; 
but  when  they  combine  in  a proper  name,  they  are  capitalized: 
Universal  Book  Company.  Here  are  some  others:  President  Lin- 
coln, King  George,  General  Pershing,  Twelfth  Street,  Uncle  John, 
Aunt  Mary,  Uxbridge  High  School. 


Am  I certain  which  of  the  nouns 
in  the  following  sentences  should 
be  capitalized?  “ The  Spanish 
sailed  west  to  america  and  finally 
discovered  the  pacific  ocean.” 
“Sunshine  sketches  of  a small 
town  is  one  of  mr.  Stephen 
leacock’s  earlier  books.” 
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Note:  Some  newspapers  and  publishers  have  rules  of  their  own 
permitting  the  use  of  the  common  noun  in  the  combination  without 
the  capital,  as  in  Elm  park,  Franklin  academy,  Front  street,  Worces- 
ter county.  For  general  use,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  text. 

3.  In  words  compounded  with  a hyphen,  capitalize  the  second 
word  only  if  it  is  a proper  noun  or  a proper  adjective:  Twenty- third 
Street,  pan- American. 

4.  In  titles  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  compositions,  capi- 
talize the  first  word  and  all  other  words  except  articles,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions:  The  Wind  in  the  Willows , The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables , Stalky  & Co. 

Some  students  tend  to  overcapitalize.  Here  are  some  cautions: 

a.  Do  not  capitalize  such  words  as  high  school , society , club , class, 
unless  they  are  parts  of  proper  nouns:  the  high  school  which  I 
attend,  our  society,  the  meeting  of  the  club,  a class  in  science. 
See  Rule  2. 

b.  Do  not  capitalize  such  words  as  uncle,  aunt , cousin,  mother,  father 
when  they  are  used  alone.  See  Rule  2. 

c.  Notice  that  the  words  premier,  president,  principal  are  often  treated 
as  common  nouns  in  the  following  expressions: 

James  Whitney,  premier  of  Ontario. 

James  Wilson,  president  of  the  Class  of  1936. 

R.  M.  Bell,  principal  of  Victoria  High  School. 

d.  Proper  adjectives,  those  derived  from  proper  nouns,  are  capital- 
ized: Canadian,  American,  Irish,  Indian,  Australian,  Danish, 
Belgian,  Shakespearean. 

e.  In  writing  about  school  subjects,  remember  that  English, 
French,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German  require  capitals,  since 
they  are  proper  adjectives  used  as  nouns.  Such  words  as 
mathematics,  physics,  history,  algebra  are  common  nouns*  and 
are  therefore  written  with  small  letters. 

f Adjectives  which  were  once  proper  adjectives  are  no  longer 
thought  of  as  such:  india  rubber,  oriental  customs,  manila 
rope,  paris  green,  puritanical  customs,  morocco  leather. 

Self- Test:  1 

What  is  the 'practice  of  the  newspapers  in  my  community?  Do 
they  capitalize  the  common  nouns  street,  county,  etc.,  when  these 
words  are  used  as  part  of  a proper  noun?  What  is  the  practice  of 
my  own  school  publications?  How  does  capitalization  help  one  in 
reading? 
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This  is  Capital  Practice: 

Edit  the  following  passage,  supplying  capitals  where  they  are 
needed.  By  way  of  review,  divide  the  material  into  sentences, 
remembering  that  each  sentence,  of  course,  begins  with  a capital 
letter.  In  class,  exchange  papers,  and  edit  each  other’s  work. 
Refer  disputes  to  your  teacher,  who  will  act  as  editor  in  chief. 

)f  on  the  fourth  of  july  we  loaded  our  baggage  into  the  ford  and 
| started  west  on  our  trip.4ew  ^ork  city  was  our  first  objective,  W 
expected  to  reach  there  on  the  fifth  and  secure  most  of  our  camping 
equipment  at  one  of  the  department  stores,  perhaps  Iwanamaker’s, 
our  stay  in  the  city  was  longer  than, we  had  planned  »fhe  |aew  york 
public  library,  the  metropolitan  museum  of  girt,  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  the  empire  state  building  were  too  interesting 
to  leave  with  just  a glance, We  were  fortunate,  also,  in  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  governor,  who  was  accompanying  the  Secretary  of 
state  on  a tour  of  the  city 

finally,  however,  we  were  off  for  the  west, history,  geography, 
and  science  had  an  increased  significance  for  us  as  we  sped  along, 
stopping  here  and  there  to  visit  places  of  interest,Ve  found  use 
even  for  mathematics  as  we  tried  to  eke  out  our  money  and  figure 
the  cost  of  reaching  the  home  of  my  uncle  who  lived  along  our 
routesit  was  fortunate  for  us  that  he  was  available,  especially  when 
our  last  drop  of  gasoline  sputtered  through  the  engine  just  in  front 
of  a magnificent  high  school.  In  a Midwestern  town,  a block  away 
from  my  uncle  Jim’s  house 

of  course,  like  all  Easterners,  we  expected  to  meet  plenty  of  In- 
dians .yet  for  all  we  saw,  we  might  as  well  have  been  on  jbrty-second 
street  in  hew  york  or  at  the  north  -poleffhere  just  were  no  indians, 
at  least  none  of  the  kind  we  had  expected  to  find,  certainly  the 
joke  was  on  us  when  we  stopped  a distinguished-looking  gentleman 
and  asked  where  we  could  find  a reahindiamhe  probably  enjoyed 
the  expression  of  our  open  mouths  and  wide  eyes  as  he  told  us  to 
look  at  him . 

the 'west  may  be  wild  tsome  day  we  are  going  to  find  the  part  of  it 
that  is 

Self-Test:  2 

This  assignment  is  to  be  a composition.  What  new  principles 
have  been  developed  since  my  last  piece  of  written  work? 

Theory  at  Work: 

Write  an  amusing  and  perhaps  entirely  fanciful  story  which 
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carries  out  one  of  the  following  suggestions,  or  a story  which  occurs 
to  you  as  you  read  them: 

1 . Write  a short  narrative  such  as  that  in  the  previous  assignment. 
See  how  many  correct  uses  of  capitals  you  can  include. 

2.  Write  a short  narrative  which  includes  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  words  given  in  the  text  as  illustrations  of  the  correct  use  of 
capitals. 

*3.  Mark  Twain  tells  a story  of  an  editor  who  always  printed  the 
names  of  his  enemies  without  capitals.  Give  briefly  a descrip- 
tion of  the  editor,  a specimen  of  his  work,  an  account  of  what 
happened  to  him. 

*4.  Have  you  noticed  how,  in  printing,  capitals  are  frequently 
used  for  decoration?  Tell  about  some  of  them.  Illustrate 
with  sketches  of  them  if  you  can.  Let  them  talk  and  tell  about 
themselves.  Give  them  dis- 
tinct personalities. 

In  class,  let  the  hour  be  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  these  stories.  Your 
own  composition  should  make  the 
time  more  enjoyable. 

. Adjectives 

The  rules  of  the  game  demand 
that  adjectives  be  used  correctly  and 
that  certain  common  errors  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  if  all  of  us  had 
learned  the  correct  forms  and  never 
used  any  others,  we  should  have  no 
errors  to  correct;  but  few  are  so  fortu- 
nate. Notice  these  correct  uses: 

1.  Less  means  smaller  in  quantity: 

John  has  less  money  than  Harry  has. 

Fewer  means  smaller  in  number: 

I have  fewer  friends  than  he  has. 

2.  Kind  and  sort  are  singular  nouns;  they  should  be  modified  by 
singular  adjectives,  especially  this  and  that. 

Faulty:  I like  these  kind  of  apples. 

Correct:  I like  this  kind -of  apple. 

3.  Kind  of  and  sort  of  should  not  be  used  with  adjectives  to  mean 
rather  or  somewhat. 

Faulty:  He  was  kind  of  (or  sort  of)  sorry  for  me. 

Correct:  He  was  rather  (or  somewhat)  sorry  for  me. 


What  is  an  adjective?  How 
does  it  differ  from  an  adverb? 
What  would  our  language  be 
like  without  adjectives?  Do 
I use  adjectives  with  careful 
thought  about  their  meaning? 


What  errors  in  capitalizing 
nouns  do  I frequently  make? 
How  have  these  exercises  helped 
me? 
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4.  Kind  of  and  sort  of  are  preferably  followed  directly  by  a noun, 

not  by  an  artieftf." 

Undesirable:  He  lived  in  a kind  of  a cabin. 

In  this  sentence  the  word  cabin  is  generic;  it  means 
the  whole  family  of  cabins.  He  lived  in  a (one)  kind  of 
these  many  cabins.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that  he 
lived  in  a (one)  kind  of  a (one)  cabin. 

Correct:  He  lived  in  a kind  of  cabin. 

5.  Real,  awful,  and  awfully  do  not  mean  very.  Use  very  with  an 

adjective  to  form  an  intensive.  i: 

Faulty:  He  was  real  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

Correct:  He  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

6.  Quite  should  be  kept  to  mean  wholly,  entirely,  or  very.  It  is 
better  not  to  use  quite  when  you  mean  slightly  or  somewhat. 

Undesirable:  He  was  quite  tired. 

Preferable:  He  was  rather  tired. 

7.  Do  not  form  double  comparatives  or  superlatives. 

Faulty:  The  other  box  is  more  larger  than  this. 

This  is  the  most  easiest  lesson  in  the  book. 

Correct:  The  other  box  is  larger  than  this. 

This  is  the  easiest  lesson  in  the  book. 

8.  When  a comparison  is  being  made,  exclude  from  the  second 
group  the  thing  compared. 

Faulty:  Vancouver  is  larger  than  any  city  in  British 
Columbia. 

Since  Vancouver  is  a city  in  British  Columbia,  this 
sentence  says  that  Vancouver  is  larger  than  itself. 
Correct:  Vancouver  is  larger  than  any  other  city  (or  larger  than 
other  cities ) in  British  Columbia. 

9.  In  using  the  superlative,  a reverse  process  must  be  followed; 
the  thing  compared  must  be  in  the  group. 

Faulty:  Vancouver  is  the  largest  of  any  city  in  British 
Columbia. 

In  order  to  use  a superlative,  you  must  have  a group 
of  three  or  more.  Vancouver  cannot  be  the  largest  of 
any  (one)  city. 

Correct:  Vancouver  is  the  largest  city  in  British  Columbia. 

Self  Test: 

What  words  and  expressions  are  discussed  in  the  lesson?  Do  any 
of  them  sound  as  if  I might  have  used  them?  Can  I catch  myself 
using  any  of  these  expressions  as  I speak?  Is  a comparative  in  a 
group  or  out  of  it?  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  a superlative? 
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Editorial  Practise: 

In  editing  your  own  work  or  that  of  someone  else,  can  you  catch 
the  faulty  expressions  discussed  in  the  lesson?  Practise  on  these 
sentences  and  discuss  your  opinions  in  class.  One  sentence  is  cor- 
rect. Can  you  find  it? 

1 . There  are  (less  — fewer)  people  here  than  we  expected. 

2.  Houses  of  (that  — those)  kind  are  very  scarce.  Less  of  them 
are  seen  here  than  in  other  places. 

3.  I am  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  You  mean  more  to  me  than  any 
l;  ftiend  I nave. 

4.  That  was  the  most  unkindest  action  I have  ever  seen. 

5.  Of  course,  there  are  fewer  houses  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
but  they  are  more  beautifuler  than  those  here. 

6.  In  winning  the  (game,  the  team  proved  that  it  was  more  power- 
ful than  any^team  in  d>e  league  to  which  it  belonged. 

7.  Editing  may  beJdricioT a dry  task  unless  we  take  pride  in  seeing 
how  alert  we  cajgJ^e. 

8.  Barton  was  real  sure  that  he  could  do  these  kind? of  problems. 

9.  A new  ocean  liner  now  under  construction  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ofi-any  boat  in  the  world. 

10.  “How  do  you  feel?”  I asked.  “Oh,  kind  of  tired,”  he  replied. 

1 1.  The  Empire  State  Building  is  larger  than  any  building  in  New 
York  City,  where  it  is  located. 

12.  “You  are  the  most  generous  oLany  person  I have  met,”  said 
the  man. 

13.  At  what  store  can  you  buy  that  kind  of  attachment? 

14.  The  result  of  this  exercise  should  be  that  we  shall  make  less 
mistakes. 

15.  The  old  lady,  who  lived  in  a kind  offijiuhovel,  smaller  than  any 
building  on  the  same  street,  seemed  awfully  poor. 

3.  Adverbs 

The  most  troublesome  adverbs 
are  those  which  get  out  of  place: 
only,  merely , almost , ever,  never,  hardly, 
scarcely,  quite,  nearly , and  the  like. 
They  must  be  placed  so  that  they 
refer  unmistakably  to  the  words 
which  they  modify. 

1.  “I  only  saw  her”  means  that 
the  speaker  saw  a person,  with- 


What  is  an  adverb?  What 
other  parts  of  speech  must  be 
recognized  in  order  to  identify 
adverbs?  In  my  methods  of 
study,  am  I still  thinking  about 
concentration  as  a secret  of 
success? 
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out  speaking  to  her.  “I  only  saw  one  bird”  is  incorrect,  for 
the  speaker  is  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  saw  (and  nothing 
else);  whereas  he  means  that  he  saw  only  one  bird.  The  only 
should  emphasize  one  and  no  more.  All  these  troublesome  little 
words  can  be  used  correctly  if  you  will  ask,  “Which  word  am 
I emphasizing?”  Then  place  the  adverb  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  which  word  is  being  emphasized.  Notice  the  examples: 

Faulty:  I only  had  one  lesson. 

Correct:  I had  only  one  lesson. 

Faulty:  I never  again  expect  to  see  him. 

Correct:  I expect  never  again  to  see  him. 

Never  again  do  I expect  to  see  him. 

2.  Good  is  not  used  as  an  adverb.  The  adverb  is  well. 

Faulty:  The  players  acted  good. 

Correct:  The  players  acted  well. 

3.  Fine  is  not  an  adverb.  Use  very  well,  or  some  other  adverb. 

Faulty:  I like  it  fine. 

Correct:  I like  it  very  much  (or  very  well). 

4.  First-rate , like  fine,  is  an  adjective.  Use  very  well  or  excellently 
as  adverbial  forms. 

Faulty:  The  car  runs  first-rate. 

Correct:  The  car  runs  excellently. 

5.  Sure  is  an  adjective;  surely  is  the  adverb. 

Faulty:  I sure  want  to  see  him. 

Correct:  I surely  want  to  see  him. 

Self-Test: 

What  question  shall  I ask  myself  in  putting  adverbs  where  they 
belong?  What  are  the  faulty  forms  mentioned  in  the  discussion, 
and  how  are  they  corrected?  Does  the  correct  use  of  some  of  these 
words  seem  a little  stiff?  New  expressions,  like  new  shoes,  must  be 
broken  in  before  they  feel  entirely  natural. 

Learning  to  Use  Adverbs: 

Study  the  following  sentences  and  edit  them  for  correct  form. 
Then  do  the  written  exercise  assigned.  In  class,  recite  quickly  on 
the  first  group  of  sentences.  Then  exchange  papers,  edit  rapidly, 
and  propose  for  discussion  the  sentences  which  you  think  contain 
errors. 

1 . Photographic  negatives  can  only  be  developed  in  a dark  room. 
One  can  scarcely  use  any  light,  and  what  is  used  must  only 
come,  from  a red  lamp. 

A • 
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2.  The  fleet  had  almost  run  into  the  harbor  when  the  fog  gathered. 

3.  I nevq;  expectjto  see  such  a view  again.  Sights  like  that  only 
come^nce  in  a lifetime. 

4.  This  machine  works  good;  I like  to  run  it  first-rate. 

5.  Jim  sure'-Can  play  a saxophone.  When  I hear  him,  I sure  want 
to  learn. 

6.  There  onl;yy/ere\three  buildings  pn  the  island;  it  hardly  seemed 
,,  inhabitedat  all. 

7.  I scarcely  heard,  any  sound;  even  the  leaves  hardly  seemed,  to 
stir. 

8.  I nearly  heard  , the  whole  concert;  I only  missed,  part  of  the 
first  selection. 

9.  Helen  does  that  fine;  I only  wish 

10.  Sure? I can  go.  It’s  a first-rate 

opportunity. 

Write  sentences  of  your  own  con- 
taining the  following  adverbs  cor- 
rectly used:  only,  almost,  scarcely, 
nearly,  merely,  well,  excellently, 
surely. 

4.  Pronouns 

Pronouns  are  troublesome  little  words.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
an  error  in  agreement,  or  to  slip  in  a pronoun  which  refers  to  nothing 
at  all.  Here  are  some  facts  to  remember  about  pronouns: 

U The  word  for  which  a pronoun  stands  is  called  its  antecedent .. 
Every  pronoun  must  have  a definite  antecedent  and  must 
clearly  refer  to  it. 

Faulty:  In  our  school,  they  all  must  march  out  when  the: 
fire  signal  is  given. 

The  pronoun  they  has  no  antecedent.  Replace  the 
pronoun  with  a noun  which  names  the  persons  about 
whom  you  are  speaking. 

Correct:  In  our  school,  all  students  must  march  out  when 
the  fire  signal  is  given. 

2.  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  number. 
Each,  either , neither , anyone , anybody,  and  the  rest  of  the  one  and 
body  words  are  singular.  They  must  be  referred  to  by  singular 
pronouns. 

Faulty:  Everybody  in  the  room  found  their  places. 

Correct:  Everybody  in  the  room  found  his  place. 

All  in  the  room  found  their  places. 


I could  do  as  well. 

What  efforts  have  I made  today 
to  speak  accurately,  courteously, 
and  concisely  in  class  discussion ? 
Did  my  remarks  and  my  tone 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  my 
class  community? 
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3.  The  possessive,  or  pronominal  adjectives  do  not  take  apostro- 
phes: its,  theirs,  ours,  his,  hers,  whose.  Especially  remember  the 
pronoun  form  its.  Do  not  confuse  with  the  contraction  of  it  is. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  indefinite  pronouns  ending  in  one 
or  body:  everyone’s,  nobody’s. 

4.  Do  not  use  the  emphatic  forms  myself  ] yourself,  etc.,  when  the 
simple  personal  forms  are  sufficient,  especially  as  subjects. 

Faulty:  My  brother  and  myself  will  go. 

Correct:  My  brother  and  I will  go. 

Faulty:  We  sent  this  to  your  mother  and  yourself. 

Correct:  We  sent  this  to  your  mother  and  you. 

Self-Test: 

Have  I a lawyer  friend  who  will  lend  me  a legal  paper,  a contract 
perhaps?  If  so,  the  class  will  enjoy  examining  it  for  pronouns. 
What  is  found  may  be  very  interesting.  In  compositions  which 
have  been  returned  do  I find  that  I have  used  faulty  pronouns? 
What  can  this  lesson  do  for  me? 

The  Hunt: 

Can  you  bag  all  the  wild  pronouns  and  possessive  adjectives  in 
the  following  sentences?  Like  game  birds  in  the  woods,  they  are  not 
always  easy  to  see.  A perfect  score  is  30.  How  many  can  make  it? 
Class  discussion  of  the  sentences  will  tell.  Choose  the  correct  forms 
from  those  given  in  parentheses  and  correct  all  errors,  supplying 
nouns  where  pronouns  are  indefinite.  One  sentence  is  correct. 

1 . Each  of  the  classes  will  hold  (its  — Ht’s  — their)  reunion  to- 
morrow. 

2.  My  cousin  and  myself  have  been  elected  to  a society  which 
they  all  wantfcto  join. 

3.  In  our  system  of  choosing  an  executive,  they  have  elections  in  ! 
which  each  classroom  chooses  a representative. 

4.  Neither  one  was  allowed  to  tell  (his  — their)  story. 

5.  We  have  chosen  John  and  (you  — yourself)  for  ttye  leaders. 

6.  Neither  Japan  nor  China  was  disposed  to  give  up  any  of  their 
claims. 

7.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  either  side  to  defend  their 
opinion. 

8.  When  the  gate  is  reached,  everyone  in  the  line  must  show  their 
ticket. 

9.  To  our  surprise,  we  found  that  each  of  the  men  was  ready  to 
express  their  opinion  about  the  game  and  it’s  merits. 
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10.  Either  side  will  be  glad  to  have  you  as  one  of  their  players. 

1 1 . The  committee  announced'it^  decision  about  the  change  of 
rules. 

12.  In  the  midst  of  traffic,  they  all  have  to  drive  carefully. 

13.  Who’s  book  is  that  lying  on  the  desk? 

14.  Anyone  who  wants  th^^ickets  may  see  John  and  myself. 

15.  Neither  side  could  show  their  superiority  during  the  first 
quarter. 

16.  In  a moment  the  dog  showed  it’s  training  by  lying  down  when 
■they  ordered  it  to  do  so. 

17.  Everybody  knows  that  the  neatness  of  iheir  clothes  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  producing  a good  impression. 

18.  Neither  machine  lost  more  than  a bit  of  paint  from  tlifeir 
fenders. 

19.  They  often  do  not  wear  hats  nowadays. 

20.  Its  sides  battered  and  dented,  the  old  car  resembled  a scarred 
warrior. 

2 1 . Each  party  was  working  hard  to  elect  the  men  on  their  ticket. 

22.  The  lion  raised  it^i  head  and  gave  a roar  which  frightened 
Mary  and  m^s^lf. 

23.  A plan  of  settlement  requires  that  each  side  submit  fheir 
grievances  to  arbitration. 

24.  Either  contestant  may  forfeit 
, the  game  if  they  wish. 

25.  Myself  and  my  sister  are  send- 
ing each  other  presents. 


How  did  my  score  compare  with 
the  average  score  of  the  class? 
Have  I discovered  my  own  weak- 
nesses? 


5.  Verbs 

Your  knowledge  of  subject  and  predicate  and  of  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  is  called  into  play  at  once  for  the  correct  use  of 
some  troublesome  verb  forms. 

Learn  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs,  and  notice  the 
distinctions  between  transitive  and  intransitive  forms: 


Present 

Past 

Past  Participle 

lie 

lay 

lain 

lay 

laid 

laid 

sit 

sat 

sat 

set 

set 

set 

Lie  and  sit  are  intransitive;  lay  and  set  are  transitive. 
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Self-Test:  i 

What  is  a transitive  verb?  What  can  it  do  that  an  intransitive 
verb  cannot?  How  do  I recognize  a transitive  verb?  Shall  I use 
lie  or  lay  when  an  object  follows?  Which  verb  takes  an  object,  sit 
or  set? 

Conquering  Four  Enemies: 

Choose  the  correct  forms  of  lie , lay , sit,  and  set  from  those  given  in 
parentheses  in  the  following  sentences.  Write  sentences  of  your  own, 
using  each  of  the  following  forms:  lies,  lays,  laid,  has  lain,  had  laid, 
lay,  sits,  sat,  had  sat,  have  set,  sets.  After  the  class  recitation,  correct 
your  original  sentences  rapidly;  then  exchange  papers  for  editing. 
Allow  about  three  minutes  for  revision  of  papers  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  for  editing.  Then  discuss  sentences  thought  to  be  in 
error. 

1.  James  (has  sat  — has  set)  in  the  chair  for  an  hour. 

2.  (Lie  — lay)  down,  Buster.  I (have  set  — have  sat)  your 
basket  in  your  favorite  corner. 

3.  The  book  (lay  — laid)  on  the  shelf  where  I (had  lain  — had 
laid)  it. 

4.  (Sit  — set)  down,  please.  I (have  sat  — have  set)  your  place 
at  the  table. 

5.  Beside  the  road  (sets  — sits)  a little  house  which  inspired  his 
poem. 

6.  I (had  lain  — had  laid)  down  to  rest  when  she  came  in  and 
(set  — sat)  with  me. 

7.  The  wall  (lay  — laid)  in  ruins,  just  as  it  had  fallen. 

8.  Let  the  ball  (lie  — lay)  where  it  falls;  do  not  (sit  — set)  it  in  a 
place  more  convenient  to  play  from. 

9.  I (have  laid  — have  lain)  your  clothes  out  for  you. 

10.  Apparently  the  sword  (had  laid  — had  lain)  neglected  for  a 
long  time. 

1 1 . The  thought  of  what  he  had  done  (lay  — laid)  heavily  upon 
his  conscience. 

12.  We  had  just  (sat  — set)  down  to  dinner  when  he  arrived. 

13.  None  of  us  has  (sat  — set)  here  long  enough  to  want  to  move. 

14.  I had  (laid  — lain)  down  to  rest  only  a few  moments  before 
the  alarm  was  given. 

Another  group  of  verbs  annoys  us  at  times  because  the  tenses  are 
easily  confused.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs: 
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Present 

Past 

Past  Participle 

come 

came 

come 

go 

went 

gone 

begin 

began 

begun 

break 

broke 

broken 

sing 

sang 

sung 

do 

did 

done 

Self -Test:  2 

What  tenses  are  formed  by  the  use  of  the  past  participle?  By  way 
of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  tenses,  conjugate  the  following: 
past  of  come , past  perfect  of  break , perfect  of  do , past  of  do,  past  perfect 
of  sing. 

Using  Correct  Tenses: 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  exercise  by  the  use  of  the  tenses 
named  in  the  parentheses.  During  the  class  hour,  emphasize  clear 
reading  of  the  sentences  as  corrected.  Let  the  period  be  a contribu- 
tion to  the  practice  of  distinct  speech. 

1 . He  (past  of  come ) yesterday,  just  after  the  storm  (past  perfect 
of  break). 

2.  The  audience  (past  of  begin ) to  wonder  where  the  speaker  (past 
perfect  of  go) . 

3.  Melba  (past  of  sing)  the  aria  just  as  she  (past  perfect  of  sing)  it 
years  before. 

4.  The  party  (past  of  come)  to  the  place  from  which  Peary  (past 
perfect  of  begin)  his  journey  some  years  earlier. 

5.  The  men  (past  of  do)  the  job  which  they  (past  perfect  of  go) 
out  to  accomplish. 

6.  It  (past  perfect  of  begin)  to  snow  early  in  the  afternoon. 

7.  The  clock  (past  perfect  of  begin)  to  strike  midnight  before  they 
(past  of  come) . 

8.  Helen  (past  of  begin)  to  be  frightened,  for  this  was  the  first  time 
she  (past  perfect  of  sing)  before  a microphone. 

9.  Leaving  home  at  daylight,  he  (past  perfect  of  go)  ten  miles  be- 
fore the  storm  (past  of  break) . 

10.  If  we  had  not  (broken  — broke)  our  promise,  we  too  might 
have  been  chosen. 

1 1 . The  glee  club  (past  of  sing)  as  it  had  never  (sang  — sung) 
before. 

12.  The  youngster  (perfect  of  break)  his  toys  before  they  (perfect  of 
do)  him  any  good. 
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After  class  drill  on  the  sentences  is  completed,  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  to  the  oral  composition  of  sentences  containing 
verb  forms  proposed  by  your  teacher,  for  example,  has  gone , sang , 
perfect  of  sing,  etc. 

3 

One  English  verb  causes  trouble  because  in  modern  use  it  has  only 
the  present  tense.  The  verb  is  ought.  You  see  at  once  that  such 
forms  as  had  ought  and  hadn't  ought  are  impossible.  There  is  only  one 
form,  ought.  Change  the  tense  of  the  following  infinitive , NOT  of 
ought. 

Faulty:  They  had  ought  to  go. 

Harrison  hadn’t  ought  to  have  gone. 

Correct:  They  ought  to  go. 

Harrison  ought  not  to  have  gone. 

Can  and  may  are  two  other  verbs  often  confused.  Can  denotes 
ability.  May  denotes  permission  or  possibility. { ' 

Examples:  “He  can  drive  the  car”  means,  “He  has  the  ability 
to  drive  the  car.” 

“He  may  drive  the  car”  means,  “He  has  permission 
to  drive  the  car,”  or,  “It  is  possible  that  he  will  drive 
the  car.” 

Most  errors  arise  from  the  use  of  can  when  you  should  use  may  to 
denote  permission. 

Self- Test: 

How  is  tense  changed  with  the  verb  ought?  What  is  the  difference 
between  “You  can  wear  your  sister’s  dress”  and  “You  may  wear 
your  sister’s  dress”? 

Exploring  “May-can-ought” : 

Study  the  following  sentences.  Make  such  choices  and  correc- 
tions as  are  necessary.  Distinguish  between  meanings  of  sentences 
in  which  either  can  or  may  is  possible. 

After  the  sentences  in  the  text  have  been  discussed,  let  the  class 
divide  into  two  teams  for  a “may-can-ought”  contest.  The  teams 
alternate  in  composing  orally  sentences  containing  may,  can,  and 
will  ought. 

1.  He  oughtn’t  to-do  that;  he  may  h^rfr  hipiself. 

2.  Eafter  (may  — can)  run  for  the  b&©e  if  he  likes;  if  he  has 
enough  friends,  he  (may  — can)  be  elected. 

3.  The  play  is  ready;  it  (can  — may)  be  given  tonight  if  you  wish. 
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4.  The  union  says  that  the  company  (can  — may)  not  cut  wages 
without  having  a strike  on  its  hands. 

5„  You  (may  — can)  cut  a hemlock  for  a Christmas  tree  if  you  like, 
but  it  (can  — may)  not  last  long  in  a hot  room. 

6.  That  pile  of  brick  (can  — may)  be  used  for  your  wharf;  I am 
willing  to  have  you  take  it. 

7.  By  using  the  air  mail,  you  (can  — may)  receive  an  answer  to 
your  letter  within  three  days. 

8.  “Oh,  you  hadn’t  ought  to  do  that,”  said  Jane  in  alarm.  “You 
may  be  caught.” 

9.  You  (can  — may)  send  in  your  application  if  you  wish. 

10.  The  game  (can  — may)  be  won,  but  you  (can  — may)  not  be 
one  of  the  players  to  win  it. 

11.  “Yes,  you  (can  — may)  go,”  said  my  father;  “but  you  (can  — 
may)  not  return  later  than  twelve.” 

12.  “(Can  — may)  I go?”  is  the  correct  way  to  ask  for  permission. 

4 

Shall  and  will  have  been  called  “words  of  distinction.”  The 
correct  use  of  them  is  quickly  noted  and  accepted  as  a mark  of  an 
educated  person,  or  at  least  of  one  who  is  careful  to  say  what  he 
means. 

To  denote  simple  futurity,  action  that  is  going  to  happen  without 
any  act  of  will  or  determination,  the  future  tense  is  conjugated  thus: 
I shall  we  shall 

you  will  you  will 

he  will  they  will 

To  express  determination  or  promise,  something  for  which  we 
use  our  wills,  the  conjugation  is  as  follows: 

I will  we  will 

you  shall  you  shall 

he  shall  they  shall 

Notice  how  shall  and  will  are  reversed. 

Examples:  “I  shall  go  tomorrow”  means,  “In  the  normal  course 
of  events  I am  going  tomorrow.” 

“I  will  go  tomorrow”  means,  “I  am  determined  to 
go  tomorrow,”  or,  “I  promise  to  go  tomorrow.” 
“You  will  accompany  me”  means,  “You  are  going 
to  accompany  me.” 

“You  shall  accompany  me”  means,  “I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  you  accompany  me.” 
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“He  will. do  the  work”  means,  “He  is  going  to  do 

A 

“He  shall  do  the  work”  means,  “I  am  determined 
( v to  make  him  do  the  work,”  or,  “I  promise  to  see  that 

he  does  the  work.” 

When  willingness  is  expressed  by  an  adjective,  use  shall. 

Example:  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

When  an  adverb  is  used  to  express  a degree  of  willingness,  use  will. 

Example:  I will  gladly  send  it  to  you. 

When  shall  and  will  are  used  in  questions,  always  use  shall  in  the 
first  person.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  use  shall  if  shall  is 
expected  as  an  answer,  and  will  if  will  is  expected. 

Examples:  Shall  I find  him  for  you? 

Shall  you  come  in  the  morning?  (Answer:  I shall.) 
Will  you  promise  to  do  this?  (Answer:  I will.) 

Will  he  be  kind  to  her?  (Answer:  He  will.) 

Shall  he  be  made  a member?  (Answer:  He  shall.) 

Notice  that  the  answer  to  the  last  question  requires  consent  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  persons  addressed. 

In  the  sentences  which  you  commonly  use,  should  and  would  follow 
the  rules  given  for  shall  and  will.  In  statements  of  fact,  use  should 
in  the  first  person  and  would  in  the  second  and  third.  Where  any 
sort  of  determination  is  expressed,  use  would  in  the  first  person  and 
should  in  the  second  and  third.  In  questions,  follow  the  rules  for 
shall  and  will.  In  most  cases,  should  is  required  in  the  first  person. 
Be  careful  to  use  should. 

Self- Test: 

How  is  the  future  tense  conjugated  to  express  simple  futurity, 
mere  statement  of  fact?  How  is  the  future  tense  conjugated  to  ex- 
press determination,  promise,  or  consent?  What  is  the  rule  for  the 
use  of  shall  and  will  in  questions?  How  are  should  and  would  used? 
What  is  the  use  of  shall  or  will  with  an  adjective  expressing  willing- 
ness? With  an  adverb? 

Learning  Words  of  Distinction: 

Study  the  following  sentences,  then  copy  and  supply  the  correct 
forms  of  shall  and  will.  If  the  context  of  the  sentence  does  not 
clearly  indicate  which  is  needed,  a word  has  been  placed  in  paren- 
theses at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  (fact),  (promise),  etc. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

I.  I think  that  I . . . go  tomorrow  if  you  ...  go  with  me.  (fact) 
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2.  If  we  find  him  there,  we  ...  deliver  your  message  at  once, 
(promise) 

3.  So  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  the  measure  ...  not  pass, 
(determination) 

4.  The  candidate  . . . present  himself  before  the  society  and  . . . 
be  accompanied  by  two  sponsors,  (determination) 

5.  If  the  roads  are  at  all  slippery,  I . . . not  risk  the  trip,  (fact) 

6.  I ...  be  glad  to  have  you  as  my  guest  if  you  . . . come. 

7.  ...  you  be  able  to  conduct  our  party  through  the  factory  if  we 
come  tomorrow? 

8.  “...  I study  now  or  ...  I read  this  magazine  first?”  thought 
Sally. 

9.  I . . . gladly  pay  you  a good  salary  if  you  are  worth  it. 

10.  The  question  for  discussion  is  “...  the  constitution  of  this 
society  be  amended  or  . . . it  be  left  unchanged?”  (determina- 
tion — The  answer  will  be'determined  by  the  society.) 

11.  I ...  not  do  so  again,  I promise  you.  In  the  future  you  ... 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  conduct,  (determination) 

12.  ...  you  camp  in  your  tents  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  ... 
you  use  the  shelter  halfway  up  the  trail?  (fact) 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

Copy  and  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  appro- 
priate forms  of  should  and  would: 

1 . If  you  . . . happen  to  come  our  way,  be  sure  to  call  on  us. 

2.  We  were  certain  that  we  . . . never  again  see  the  light  of  day.  p / J 

3.  Since  my  train  was  on  time,  I was  certain  that  I . . . make  good 
connections. 

4.  ...  you  be  willing  to  entertain  a guest  or  two? 

5.  We  . . . have  been  surprised  if  he  had  not  won  the  race. 

6.  Hearing  the  clock  strike  two,  I realized  that  I . . . have  to  hurry. 

7.  ...  you  expect  a man  of  his 
character  to  be  reliable? 

8.  I . . . not  have  thought  that  the 
climb  ...  be  so  difficult. 

9.  ...  you  certainly  go  if  you  had 
the  opportunity? 

10.  If  I . . . cut  once  more,  I . . . be 
required  to  repeat  the  course. 


What  uses  of  verbs  have  seemed 
least  familiar  to  me?  Are  they 
uses  which  I should  review? 
Am  I attempting  to  use  my 
knowledge  of  correct  forms  in  my 
conversation? 
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OPTIONAL  ASSIGNMENT 

Self-Test: 

What  are  the  parts  of  speech?  What  is  the  reason  for  learning  to 
identify  them  by  name?  What  relation  between  oral  and  written 
English  has  been  pointed  out  in  a previous  chapter?  Is  correct 
speech  more  effective  than  incorrect? 

Testing  the  Pudding: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  test  of  the  pudding  comes  in  the 
eating  of  it.  Certainly  the  best  test  of  what  you  have  learned  in 
English  is  your  speech  and  writing.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
prepare  an  oral  composition  about  two  minutes  in  length.  Practise 
giving  it  aloud.  Be  alert  to  avoid  errors  of  the  sort  you  have  just 
been  studying. 

Your  subject  is  A Thrilling  Moment.  Use  your  own  experience  or 
an  incident  of  which  you  know.  Try  for  originality,  interest,  and 
clearness.  Your  audience  will  enjoy  your  story  only  if  you  tell  it 
so  that  they  share  the  experience. 


C.  The  Positions  — Grammatical  Constructions 

You  are  able  to  name  the  job  of 
a worker  or  the  position  of  a 
player  on  a team  when  you  see 
what  he  does.  A man  in  uniform 
behind  the  levers  which  operate  a 
streetcar  you  call  a motorman.  A football  player  takes  his 
place  in  the  line,  bends  over,  and  grasps  the  ball  ready  to  pass 
it  back.  Immediately  you  identify  him  as  the  center,  because 
of  what  he  does.  In  identifying  the  positions  on  the  grammatical 
team  you  follow  the  same  process.  For  example,  you  see  a 
word  which  is  receiving  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
and  you  call  it  direct  object.  Definitions  give  the  identifying 
marks  of  the  players.  Each  time  you  learn  one,  think,  “What 
are  the  identifying  marks?” 

Here  are  the  identifications  which  will  be  needed  to  discuss 
some  faulty  line-ups  in  the  grammatical  team: 


Why  do  I learn  definitions?  Of 
what  use  are  they?  Do  I ever 
think  of  definitions  as  identi- 
fications? 
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The  subject  is  that  part  of  a sentence  about  which  an  assertion  is 
made. 

The  predicate  makes  an  assertion  about  the  subject. 

Example:  (Who?)  John  (What  about  him?)  ran. 

The  sentence  contains  only  a simple  subject  and  a simple  predicate. 
Neither  one  has  modifiers. 

A complete  subject  consists  of  the  simple  subject  plus  its  modifiers. 

A complete  predicate  consists  of  the  simple  predicate  plus  its  modifiers. 
Example:  (What?)  The  last  boat  (What  about  it?)  sank  under 
the  water. 

A subject  or  a predicate  may  be  compound;  that  is,  it  may  consist 
of  more  than  one  part. 

Compound  subject:  John  and  his  dog  are  inseparable  companions. 
Compound  predicate:  The  children  romped  and  shouted. 

The  direct  object  is  a word  which  receives  the  action  expressed  by 
an  active  transitive  verb. 

Example:  The  hailstones  covered  the  street. 

An  indirect  object  is  a word  which  shows,  without  a preposition, 
to  or  for  whom  an  aetion  is  done. 

Example:  The  man  gave  me  two  dollars. 

A predicate  objective  is  a noun  or  pronoun  which  completes  the 
predicate  and  refers  to  the  direct  object.  CkU  Cl  uv  A • ; - 

Example:  His  men  considered  him  a hero.  U)^jJLl£^tjcP  %£(?..< 

The  predicate  nominative  is  a noun  which  completes  the  verb  and 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  subject. 

Example:  The  old  castle  was  a ruin. 

The  predicate  adjective  is  an  adjective  which  completes  the  verb 
and  modifies  the  subject. 

Example:  The  chimney  is  tall. 

When  you  have  learned  these  identifications,  you  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  assignments. 

i 

A verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person.  The  rule  is 
simple;  but  if  your  habits  of  speech  are  incorrect,  a great  deal  of  drill 
is  necessary  before  the  right  words  come  habitually. 

1.  Remember  especially  the  singular  does  and  the  plural  do:  he 
does;  doesn’t  he;  they  do;  don’t  they. 

2.  Each,  either,  neither,  everyone,  everybody,  and  the  rest  of  the  one  and 
body  words  are  singular;  they  take  singular  verbs. 

3.  Singular  subjects  joined  by  or  and  nor  take  singular  verbs. 
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4.  Compound  subjects  take  plural  verbs,  except  in  rather  rare 
cases  when  the  compound  expression  is  felt  to  be  a unit. 

Examples:  Stewart  and  Fay  are  going. 

The  hero  and  object  of  our  admiration  was  present. 
Note:  Hero  and  object  are  the  same  person. 

5.  A word  which  is  plural  in  form,  but  which  denotes  a single 
thing  takes  a singular  verb. 

Examples:  Nine  tenths  of  the  work  was  done. 

Three  hundred  dollars  is  the  price  he  paid. 

Note:  Consider  the  sentence  “Three  quarters  of  the  po- 
tatoes have  sprouted.”  Here  three  quarters  denotes  many 
potatoes,  not  a single  thing. 

6.  If  the  subject  is  compound,  the  verb  agrees  in  number  and  per- 
son with  the  nearer  unit  of  the  subject. 

Example:  Either  Mary  or  I am  going  to  hear  you  speak. 
Such  a sentence  is  usually  awkward  and  should  be  avoided. 
Preferable:  Either  Mary  is  going  to  hear  you  speak,  or  I am. 

7.  A collective  noun  takes  a singular  verb  if  the  unit  is  thought 
of,  a plural  verb  if  the  individuals  are  thought  of. 

Examples:  The  jury  was  unanimous  in  its  vote. 

The  jury  were  of  different  opinions. 

Notice  that  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  collective  noun 
also  changes  in  number  as  the  singular  group  or  the  plural 
individuals  in  the  group  are  designated. 

8.  Beware  of  the  subject  that  is  separated  from  its  verb  by  a 
phrase,  or  which  stands  after  its  verb.  Do  not  let  the  verb 
agree  with  anything  but  the  subject. 

Faulty:  The  attention  of  all  the  nations  seem  to  be  on  him. 

In  the  cellar  stands  several  large  furnaces. 

Correct:  The  attention  of  all  the  nations  seems  to  be  on  him. 
In  the  cellar  stand  several  large  furnaces. 

Self  test: 

Define  subject , predicate , compound  subject,  compound  predicate.  Do  I 
habitually  say,  “He  don’t,”  or  “It  don’t”? 

Editing  the  Paper: 

You  are  invited  today  to  occupy  the  editorial  desk  on  your  school 
paper.  The  following  sentences  are  some  which  appear  in  the 
material  presented.  Upon  your  knowledge  and  judgment  depends 
the  reputation  of  your  publication.  Of  course  other  schools  will 
see  it  and  ridicule  you  if  you  pass  glaring  errors.  As  the  sentences 
are  discussed  in  class,  score  yourself.  Anything  less  than  perfect  is 
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not  complimentary.  Make  choices  and  correct  errors,  but  do  not 
try  to  correct  errors  where  there  are  none! 

1.  In  the  corridors  and  halls,  the  ill-bred  youth  (don’t  — doesn’t) 
know  enough  to  talk  quietly. 

2.  Every  one  of  the  many  girls  (have  — has)  worked  faithfully  on 
the  play. 

3.  Two  thirds  of  the  jobs  (was  — were)  done  by  evening. 

4.  Our  committee  (has  — have)  disagreed  with  one  another  for 
days. 

5.  Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  dress  of  most  of  the  students  (were  — 
was)  commendable. 

6.  The  center  and  captain  (was  — were)  a leader  of  unusual 
merit. 

7.  Every  one  in  the  group  of  players  have  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work. 

8.  Down  the  street  comes  the  clang  of  fire  bells  and  the  shriek  of 
sirens. 

9.  Everybody  on  the  board  of  student  officers  seem  to  be  doing  his 
best. 

10.  The  crack  company  of  the  English  High  School  (seem  — seems) 
certain  to  take  the  prize  for  its  work. 

11.  In  weight  neither  Calgary  nor  Regina  (has  — have)  any  ad- 
vantage. 

3 2.  Two  hundred  dollars  were  the  amount  paid  for  the  new 
curtain. 

13.  Each  of  the  flares  have  dropped  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
field. 

14.  Almost  two  thirds  of  my  work  (is  — are)  finished. 

15.  Neither  stage  nor  screen  are  presenting  much  edifying  material 
at  present. 

16.  Either  of  the  two  boats  lined  up  for  the  race  seem  likely  to 
win. 

17.  Once  the  war  is  over,  each  of  those  who  have  fought  together 
goes  his  own  way. 

18.  Doesn’t  it  seem  strange  that  he  don’t  like  people  who  are  willing 
to  help  him  and  who  don’t  mind  giving  their  time. 

19.  It  don’t  _seem  at  all  unusual  for  this  school  to  be  cheering  a 
winning  team. 

20.  Either  the  apparatus  don’t  work  properly,  or  I have  made  an 
error,  for  the  experiment  don’t  work  out  right. 

2 1 . No  matter  what  the  class  have  said  about  their  rings,  the  com- 
mittee don’t  feel  ashamed  of  its  choice. 
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22.  The  hoot  of  an  owl  or  the  cry  of  some  other  night  bird  are 
capable  of  producing  a good  case  of  shivers. 

23.  “Of  course  grammar  don’t  amount  to  anything,”  said  Jim 
disgustedly  as  he  flunked  in  the  oratorical  tryout. 

24.  Two  dozen  isn’t  a large  number,  despite  the  fact  that  two  dozen 
eggs  make  a large  omelet. 

25.  A pupil  may  be  glad  that  he  don’t  have  to  unscramble  the  eggs; 
this  job  in  grammar  don’t  seem  quite  so  hard. 

2 

Knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  direct  object,  and  the  predicate 
nominative  or  predicate  adjective  is  required  in  dealing  with  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives.  Many  students  seem  constantly  tempted  to 
use  objects  upon  all  occasions.  Remember  these  rules: 

1 . The  subject  of  a verb  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Faulty:  Us  four  boys  are  going  camping  tomorrow. 

Correct:  We  four  boys  are  going  camping  tomorrow. 

Four  boys  is  in  apposition  with  we,  the  subject. 

2.  The  direct  object  is  in  the  objective,  or  accusative,  case. 

Faulty:  They  have  sent  we  all  to  do  the  work. 

Correct:  They  have  sent  us  all  to  do  the  work. 

3.  The  predicate  nominative  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Faulty:  “It  is  me,”  said  John. 

Correct:  “It  is  I,”  said  John. 

4.  The  object  of  a preposition  is  in  the  objective  case. 

Faulty:  The  fish  were  divided  between  him  and  I. 

Correct:  The  fish  were  divided  between  him  and  me. 

5.  When  verbs  such  as  look,  feel,  sound,  appear,  taste,  and  smell  are 
followed  by  a word  which  describes  the  subject,  the  word  used 
must  be  a predicate  adjective,  not  an  adverb. 

Examples:  Katherine  looks  very  healthy. 

The  bells  sound  harsh. 

The  tulips  do  not  smell  sweet. 

Candy  tastes  good  to  most  small  boys. 

Sometimes,  however,  such  verbs  are  followed  by  words  which 
tell  in  what  manner  the  action  is  done.  Then  the  required 
form  is  an  adverb. 

Examples:  The  old  man  looked  sharply  at  me. 

The  cook  tasted  the  hot  liquid  carefully. 

She  smelled  the  contents  cautiously. 

Ten  strokes  of  the  clock  sounded  rapidly. 
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Self-Test: 

What  is  a direct  object?  What  is  a predicate  nominative?  What 
is  the  difference  between  them?  What  verbs  require  a predicate 
adjective?  Do  I suspect  myself  of  making  errors  of  the  sort  which 
have  been  discussed  in  this  lesson? 

Making  Grammar  Work  for  You: 

Study  the  following  sentences.  Choose  between  forms  given  in 
parentheses.  Correct  errors.  Do  not,  however,  fail  to  recognize  a 
sentence  which  is  correct.  During  the  class  hour  let  your  attention 
be  on  reading  clearly  and  audibly  as  you  give  your  versions  of  the 
sentences.  Your  recitation  should  enable  every  other  member  of 
the  class  to  check  his  work. 

1.  John  and  (I  — me)  have  decided  to  go  down  to  see  if  the  bats 
us  boys  ordered  have  come. 

2.  Just  between  you  and  (I  — me),  I do  not  care  for  him. 

3.  The  chance  to  see  such  a spectacle  comes  to  you  and  (JD — me) 
very  seldom. 

4.  When  I was  in  Florida,  I met  (he  — -him,)  and  his  wife. 

5.  The  roses  may  smell  (sweetly  — sweet),  but  the  thorns  feel  so 
(sharp  — sharply)  that  I want  to  stay  away  from  them. 

6.  A bell  sounded  twice  to  call  we  all  to  the  room. 

7.  Tell  the  story  to  we  all.  Him  and  I have  heard  only  part  of 
it. 

8.  He  said  that  he  would  meet  you  and  I here  at  nine  o’clock. 

9.  To  you  and  I,  such  errors  as  these  may  sound  very  unnatural. 

10.  If  I were  (him  — he),  I should  not  go. 

11.  If  you  were  (I — me),  should  you  send  the  package  or  take 
it? 

12.  The  expressman  brought  this  bundle  for  you  and  I an  hour 
ago. 

13.  The  two  persons  mentioned  were  you  and  I.  ' k 

14.  Jim  feels  well  about  the  touchdown  that  he  made. 

15.  If  oranges  have  been  frosted,  they  are  likely  to  taste  queer J v 

16.  The  policeman  looked  rather  sourly  at  us  and  gave  us  a 
ticket. 

17.  Please  give  the-jbb  to  Mary  andl  l|  we  should  like  it. 

18.  If  I were  (he  — him),  I should  be_glad  of  the  opportunity. 

19.  The  child  looks  sickly.  What  is  the  trouble  with  him? 

20.  If  we  were  (they  — them),  we  should  choose  the  lower  trail. 

21.  Between  you  and  I,  I think  that’s  him  in  front  of  the  store. 
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22.  Like  you  and  (I  — me),  many  people  are  fond  of  dogs. 

23.  The  package  brought  to  you  and  I contained  costumes  for  the 
play. 

24.  The  speaker’s  words  sound  persuasive^;  but  his  arguments 
appear  unsound. 

25.  The  men  were  they  for  whom  we  were  searching. 


D.  The  Substitutes  — Verbals  and  Phrases 

As  soon  as  you  have  learned  to 
recognize  single  words  in  positions 
on  the  sentence  team,  you  can 
proceed  with  ease  to  the  mastery 
of  phrases  and  clauses.  They  are 
used  just  as  single  words  are  used, 
as  subjects,  objects,  modifiers,  etc. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  are  playing  in  the  same  posi- 
tions where,  until  now,  you  have  been  using  single  words. 
This  lesson  concerns  verbals  and  phrases. 

Verbals  are  certain  verb  forms  — infinitive,  participle,  gerund  — 
which  can  take  modifiers  and  complements  just  as  verbs  do,  but 
which  do  not  make  complete  statements. 

The  infinitive  is  a verbal  form  introduced  by  to;  for  example,  to 
hold,  to  have  held,  to  be  held,  to  have  been  held. 

The  gerund  is  a verbal  noun;  for  example,  holding,  having  held, 
being  held,  having  been  held. 

The  participle  is  a verbal  adjective.  It  has  the  same  forms  as  the 
gerund,  plus  a past-participle  form  — held,  for  instance  — but  it  is 
always  an  adjective. 

A prepositional  phrase  must  contain  a preposition  and  its  object  — 
a noun  in  the  objective  case. 

Example:  The  dog  ran  into  the  house. 

All  phrases  are  named  from  the  words  which  introduce  them.  A 
prepositional  phrase  has  just  been  illustrated.  Here  are  examples 
of  the  others: 

Infinitive  phrase:  To  be  right  is  extremely  important. 

Gerund  phrase:  Swimming  rapidly  is  strenuous  exercise. 

Participial  phrase:  Speaking  slowly , he  explained  his  idea. 


Have  these  self-analysis  tests 
taught  me  to  make  some  tests  cf 
try  own?  Shall  I be  able  to 
recognize  phrases  when  they 
have  the  same  constructions  as 
single  words? 
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In  learning  the  rules  of  the  game  which  concern  prepositions, 
beware  of  certain  prepositions  which  cause  errors. 

1.  Between  is  used  of  two  persons;  among  of  more  than  two. 

Examples:  He  divided  the  money  between  Helen  and  me. 
The  property  was  divided  among  us  three. 

2.  Off  is  used  alone.  Do  not  combine  with  of. 

Faulty:  Take  it  off  of  the  shelf. 

Correct:  Take  it  off  the  shelf. 

3.  Behind  is  a correct  preposition;  avoid  using  in  hack  of. 

Faulty:  The  garage  is  located  in  back  of  the  house. 

Correct:  The  garage  is  located  behind  the  house. 

4.  At  and  about  are  correct  alone.  Do  not  combine  into  at  about . 
A train  may  arrive  at  three  o’clock  or  about  three  o’clock;  it 
cannot  come  at  both  times. 

Faulty:  We  shall  arrive  at  about  four  o’clock. 

Correct:  We  shall  arrive  at  four  o’clock. 

We  shall  arrive  about  four  o’clock. 

5.  Do  not  use  the  expression  blame  on;  blame  for  is  correct. 

Faulty:  The  police  blamed  the  accident  on  him. 

Correct:  The  police  blamed  him  for  the  accident. 

6.  Due  to  and  caused  by  are  not  compound  prepositions;  because  of 
should  be  used  to  introduce  a prepositional  phrase  which  modi- 
fies a verb.  Due  is  an  adjective;  notice  how  it  is  used. 

Faulty:  The  pipes  froze  due  to  the  cold.  T-'f' 

The  pipes  froze,  caused  by  the  cold. 

Correct:  The  pipes  froze  because  of  the  cold.' 

The  freezing  of  the  pipes  was  due  (predicate  adjec- 
tive) to  the  cold.  A flood  due  (adjective)  to  the 
rain  caused  much  damage. 

7.  In  formal  writing,  prepositions  are  preferable  with  expressions 
of  time  and  place,  except  with  words  like  today,  tonight,  tomorrow , 
yesterday,  anywhere , everywhere. 

Faulty:  Meet  two  o’clock  Saturday,  Baker  Field. 

Correct:  Meet  at  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  at  Baker  Field. 

8.  Be  careful  not  to  omit  a preposition  with  the  first  of  two  ex- 
pressions governing  the  same  noun,  unless  the  prepositions  given 
can  be  used  with  both  expressions: 

Faulty:  He  was  careful  and  thankful  for  his  gifts. 

Correct:  He  was  careful  of  and  thankful  for  his  gifts. 
Preferable:  He  was  careful  of  his  gifts  and  thankful  for  them. 


NIGHT  WATCH 

How  detailed  is  the  knowledge  required  by  the  radio  operator? 
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Self- Test: 

Define  phrase , gerund , participle,  infinitive.  (See  page  86.)  How  are 
phrases  named?  Have  I thought  of  inventing  three  or  four  illus- 
trations of  my  own,  using  each  preposition  correctly?  That  is  the 
way  to  master  them. 

Choosing  the  Eligible  Prepositions : 

Edit  the  following  sentences,  making  choices  between  expressions 
in  parentheses  and  eliminating  errors.  Write  the  exercise.  Then 
in  class  exchange  papers,  check  the  errors  which  you  find,  and  dis- 
cuss the  sentences  which  you  think  are  wrong. 

1.  (Caused  by  — because  of)  unusual  drought,  the  crops  were 
poor. 

2.  The  food  was  divided  (between  — among)  the  dozen  travelers. 

3.  February  eleventh,  our  basketball  team  defeated  Commerce. 

4.  The  carpenters  took  the  screens  off  of  the  porch  and  piled  them 
in  back  of  the  house. 

5.  Men  blamed  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation  on  the  dole. 

6.  On  the  way  home  we  were  delayed  due  to  a flat  tire. 

7.  When  the  boat  arrived.^  about  four  o’clock,  we  were  delighted. 

8.  A blowout  due  to  a very  thin  spot  in  the  tire  almost  wrecked  us. 

9.  “Please  take  your  feet  off  of  the  back  of  my  chair,”  said  Michael. 

10.  The  next  hour,  the  temperature  fell  twenty  degrees,  duetto  an 
east  wind  that  sprang  up. 

1 1 . Let  us  keep  this  a secret  between  the  three  of  us. 

12.  He  was  responsible  and  regretful  of  the  occurrence. 

13.  (Due  to  — because  of)  our  weariness,  we  did  not  enjoy  the 
picture. 

14.  Our  weariness  was  due  to  the  unusually  long  practice. 

15.  Examinations^ior  the  prize  will  be  given  some  time  this  week. 

16.  Don’t  blame  your  trouble  on  me;  the  accident  occurred  due  to 
your  own  carelessness. 

17.  Just  in  back  of  that  rock  is  a spring  of  very  cold  water. 

18.  He  was  heedless  and  indifferent  to  our  requests. 

19.  At  about  nine  o’clock  the  evening  of  January  tenth  he  saw  a 
flaming  meteor. 

20.  Don’t  fall  off  of  that  roof.  There  is  a spiked  fence  in  back  of  the 
building  which  you  may  strike. 

21.  An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  four  contestants. 

22.  Due  to  our  haste  we  did  not  see  him. 

23.  We  shall  go  nine  o’clock  Saturday. 
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Prepositional  phrases  must  be  placed  where  they  refer  unmistak- 
ably to  the  words  which  they  modify.  Writers  who  carelessly  tack 
prepositional  phrases  to  the  ends  of  their  sentences  furnish  us  plenty 
of  fun,  but  the  fun  is  at  their  expense.  They,  as  well  as  their  sen- 
tences, may  be  regarded  as  jokes. 

A prepositional  phrase  clumsily  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
cannot  be  made  satisfactory  merely  by  placing  a comma  before  it. 
Such  a procedure  is  no  more  sensible  than  parking  your  car  in  a 
forbidden  spot  and  putting  on  it  a sign  “This  doesn’t  belong  here.” 
Place  the  car,  or  the  phrase,  where  it  belongs. 

Self- Test: 

Can  an  exercise  like  this  be  discussed  adequately  without  a knowl- 
edge of  grammatical  terms?  Did  I ever  regard  a discussion  of 
grammar,  not  as  talking  about  a lot  of  words,  but  as  an  interesting 
examination  of  the  process  of  thinking? 

Catching  the  Joker: 

Revise  the  following  sentences  by  placing  phrases  so  that  the 
meaning  is  unmistakable.  Beginning  a sentence  with  an  adverbial 
phrase  is  often  desirable  to  avoid  awkwardness  and  also  to  gain 
variety  in  sentence  structure.  During  the  class  hour  be  ready  to 
offer  your  own  correction  if  it  varies  from  the  one  suggested  by  the 
first  speaker. 

1 . John  slipped  and  hurt  himself  on  the  roof  yesterday. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  went  about  the  streets  because  of 
the  wet  weather  in  boats. 

3.  Mrs.  Brown  fell  on  the  sidewalk  yesterday  and  fractured  her 
arm  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Foster  Streets. 

4.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  before  we  left,  in  torrents. 

5.  For  Rent:  Lovely  furnished  room  in  private  family  with  bath 
on  car  line. 

6.  Silas  Marner  spent  most  of  his  life  weaving  in  the  town  of 
Raveloe,  on  a hand  loom. 

7.  Oxygen  can  be  made  by  heating  certain  chemicals  in  a lab- 
oratory in  a glass  tube. 

8.  A violent  squall  struck  just  as  we  reached  the  shore  with  bursts 
of  rain. 

9.  The  snow  was  falling  fast  as  I started  out  to  feed  the  cattle  in 
a heavy  overcoat. 

J 
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10.  In  1930  there  was  built  a monument  that  will  fittingly  com- 
memorate the  heroism  of  Edmonton  boys,  upon  this  site. 

1 1 . The  society  drew  a new  constitution  with  a great  deal  of  care. 

12.  The  man  slipped,  as  he  was  walking  rapidly  down  the  street, 
on  a banana  skin. 

13.  The  man  who  commits  crime  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a prod- 
uct of  a poor  environment. 

14.  The  shadow  of  a hawk  fell  over  the  chicken  yard  on  the  hen 
and  her  brood. 

15.  The  boy  finally  drew  his  hook  into  the  boat  with  a turtle  cling- 
ing to  it. 


3 

Participles  are  useful  words;  they  help  us  to  combine  very  brief 
thoughts  into  more  mature  and  more  pleasing  sentences.  In  the 
use  of  participles,  however,  there  are  certain  cautions  which  must 
be  observed: 

1 . The  participle  must  be  so  placed  in  the  sentence  that  its  relation 
to  the  word  which  it  modifies  is  perfectly  clear.  Be  careful 
especially  of  participles  which  begin  a sentence.  They  must 
modify  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Faulty:  Opening  the  door,  a tousled  head  appeared  around 
it. 

Correct:  Opening  the  door,  the  boy  poked  his  tousled  head 
around  it. 

In  the  faulty  sentence,  opening  seemed  to  modify  head.  The 
sentence  said  that  the  head  was  opening  the  door.  To  express 
the  idea  correctly,  it  was  necessary  to  rewrite  the  sentence  so 
that  the  words  stated  what  the  writer  meant. 

2.  A present  participle  expresses  the  same  time  as  the  main 
verb.  A perfect  participle  tells  of  some  action  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  main  verb.  Be  sure  that  your  participles  say 
what  you  mean. 

Faulty:  The  man  is  very  old,  being  born  in  1857. 

Correct:  The  man  is  very  old,  having  been  born  in  1857. 

In  the  faulty  sentence,  the  participle  says  that  the  man  was 
born  at  the  present  time. 

Faulty:  Beginning  last  night,  the  storm  is  nearly  over  now. 

Correct:  Having  begun  last  night,  the  storm  is  nearly  over 
now. 
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Self- Test: 

Am  I tempted  to  say,  “What’s  the  use  of  fussing  about  these  details? 
People  know  what  I mean”?  Do  they  only  guess  at  what  I mean? 
Can  I give  the  participles  of  send,  with  the  names  of  the  tenses?  Are 
any  of  my  compositions  marred  by  dangling  participles? 

Establishing  a Correct  Relation: 

Rewrite  the  sentences  given  below.  SeeAhat  all  participles  refer 
definitely  to  the  nouns  which  they  modify.  Recast  the  sentence  to 
supply  a noun  if  necessary.  If  desirable,  get  rid  of  the  participles. 
Be  careful  also  that  all  participles  are  in  the  correct  tense.  In  class, 
exchange  papers.  Edit  carefully.  Propose  for  discussion  sentences 
which  seem  incorrect  or  awkward. 

1.  Going  west  on  this  street,  the  high  school  is  the  last  building 
on  the  right. 

2.  Having  had  a hearty  dinner,  sleep  soon  overcame  the  old 
gentleman. 

3.  Turning  to  the  north,  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  ahead. 

4.  Our  car  was  very  light,  causing  it  to  skid  rather  easily. 

5.  Having  had  a sound  sleep,  the  journey  seemed  easy  on  the 
following  day. 

6.  Not  being  able  to  do  the  easy  problems,  we  considered  John 
dumb. 

7.  Enjoying  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  trail. 

8.  On  the  next  day  I was  extremely  happy,  caused  by  my  success 
in  the  game.... 

9.  The  dog  seemed  sadder  and  wiser,  being  in  a fight  with  a 
porcupine  the  previous  day. 

10.  Having  been  in  the  country  only  a few  weeks,  French  was  still 
_ very  difficult. 

11.  Working  all  summer  as  a laborer,  the  amount  I earned  was 
rather  small. 

12.  Opening  the  door,  the  smoke  poured  out  in  our  faces. 

13.  The  day  was  rather  dreary,  caused  by  fog  and  smoke  from  the 
^factories. 

14.  Sloping  gently  away  from  the  bluff,  we  found  the  beach  very 

safe  for  children.  J 

15.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  machinery,  helping  him  with 
his  course  in  engineering. 

16.  Being  severely  damaged  by  the  early  frost,  the  fruit  was  of  no 
value  when  the  time  came  to  market  it. 
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1 7.  Opening  the  letter,  a check  fell  out,  much  to  his  delight. 

1 8.  Having  completed  our  dam  across  the  brook,  the  water  was,  we 
found,  too  cold  to  be  enjoyable. 

1 9.  Being  charged  too  much  for  his  previous  purchase,  Ned  decided 
to  go  elsewhere  for  this  day’s  trading. 

20.  Having  been  found  rather  troublesome  at  first,  we  soon 
mastered  the  use  of  participles. 


The  correct  use  of  participles  should  enable  you  to  express  your 
ideas  more  efficiently  and  consequently  more  effectively.  Notice 
how  much  economy  can  be  effected  by  combining  ideas  and  ridding 
composition  of  unnecessary  words.  j 

Example:  The  rescue  party  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain.  1 
They  found  the  man.  He  was  exhausted.  They 
carried  him  back  to  the  camp. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  found 
the  exhausted  man,  the  rescue  party  carried  him  back 
to  camp. 

Self-Test: 

What  are  the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  participles? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  these  lessons  in  grammatical  constructions? 
Does  the  manner  in  which  I combine  ideas  give  evidence  that  I am 
becoming  more  mature  mentally? 

Combining  Ideas: 

Besides  improving  the  expression  of  thought,  what  percentage 
of  the  reader’s  time  can  you  save  by  combining  ideas  in  the  following 
sentences  through  the  use  of  participles?  The  sentences  in  the 
exercise  become  monotonous  because  they  all  begin  with  subject 
and  predicate.  Monotony  produces  sleepiness.  Keep  your  reader 
awake.  Revise  the  sentences,  employing  participles  whenever  you 
can.  During  the  class  hour,  be  careful  that  you  read  the  ing  clearly 
on  every  participle.  Do  not  drop  the  g. 

1.  I bent  over.  I picked  up  a nickel.  The  nickel  was  almost 
buried  in  the  rhud.  . 

v2.  The  bolt  was  solid.  It  was  embedded  in  the  wall.  It  resisted 
our  efforts  to  pull  it  out, 

3.  The  limbs  were  blown  by  the  wind.  They  swayed  back  and 
forth. 
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The  boat  was  tossed  by  the  waves.  It  struck  against  the  wharf. 
There  it  sprang  a leak  and  sank. 

5.  The  fire  glowed  brightly  in  the  grate.  The  light  from  it  flick- 
ered on  the  wall.  It  showed  a picture  hanging  there. 

Jo.  He  viewed  the  house  more  closely.  On  it  he  found  several 
marks  which  attracted  his  attention.  The  marks  had  been 
made  by  bullets.  (Reduce  the  last  sentence  to  one  adjective.) 

7.  The  old  cave,  he  found,  was  very  damp.  The  entrance  was 
obstructed  by  rocks.  He  hesitated  to  explore  jt. 

^8.  In  a corner  of  the  plaza,  three  hens  wallowed  in  the  d?ist.  It 
was  baking  hot.  They  fluttered  their  wings.  They  clucked 
comfortably. 

9.  I lay  in  bed.  I watched  the  shadows  on  the  wall.  They 
danced  back  and  forth.  They  were  made  by  the  light  of  the 
candle. 

20.  Five  persons  were  bitten  by  a mad  dog.  They  were  rushed  to 

^ the  Pasteur  Institute  for  treatment.  Meanwhile  they  suffered 
the  greatest  agony  of  mind. 

11.  The  air  is  a great  blotter.  It  constantly  absorbs  moisture.  It 
also  carries  this  moisture  away. 

,12.  Reading  awakens  our  imaginations.  It  takes  us  on  far  jour- 
neys. It  carries  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

1 3.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  restraints  of  civilization.  So  he  with- 
drew to  live  in  a little  cabin  beside  a lake.  Here  he  lived  un- 
constrained by  the  opinions  of  his  friends. 

14.  Many  animals  are  protected  by  the  color  of  their  fur.  Thus 
they  escape  hunters.  They  survive  their  less  fortunate  breth- 
ren. 

15.  I was  rather  nearsighted.  Thus  I had  difficulty  in  reading 
the  signs.  These  signs  were  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  road. 

'**  . — f 

' 5 

The  rules  of  the  game  which  apply  to  infinitives  are  few  and  easy 
to  remember. 

1.  Many  writers  consider  it  poor  taste  to  split  an  infinitive;  that  is, 
to  separate  the  parts  of  an  infinitive  by  an  adverb. 

Faulty:  She  wanted  to  quickly  finish  the  book. 

Preferable:  She  wanted  to  finish  the  book  quickly. 

2.  The  verb  try  should  be  followed  by  an  infinitive,  not  by  and 
with  another  verb. 

Faulty:  Try  and  see  mother  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Correct:  Try  to  see  mother  as  soon  as  you  can. 
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3.  An  infinitive  preceding  the  subject  refers  to  the  subject.  It 
does  not  modify  the  subject,  as  does,  a participle;  but  it  must 
indicate  action  by  the  subject. 

Faulty:  To  enjoy  a play,  the  seats  must  be  comfortable. 
This  sentence  indicates  that  the  seats  are  to  enjoy  the  play. 
Correct:  To  enjoy  a play,  one  must  have  a comfortable  seat. 
In  the  revised  sentence,  the  person  (one^  is  to  enjoy  the  play. 
About  gerunds,  remember  two  important  facts. 

1.  Nouns  and  pronouns  modifying  gerunds  must  be  in  the  pos- 
sessive case. 

Faulty:  I heard  of  him  going  yesterday. 

They  told  her  of  Walter  going  away. 

Correct:  I heard  of  his  going  yesterday. 

They  told  her  of  Walter’s  going  away. 

<2.  Gerunds  preceding  the  subject,  like  infinitives,  must  refer  to 
action  by  the  subject. 

Faulty:  On  entering  the  room,  the  seats  were  all  filled. 
Correct:  On  entering  the  room,  we  found  all  the  seats  filled. 

Self- Test: 

What  is  a gerund?  Can  I give  all  the  infinitives  of  the  verb  send ? 
What  case  of  a noun  or  pronoun  is  used  to  modify  a gerund?  What 
is  a split  infinitive?  What  is  the  attitude  of  an  advertiser  toward 
grammatical  correctness? 

Editing  Infinitives  and  Gerunds: 

Prepare  correct  versions  of  the  following  sentences.  While  the 
revised  sentences  are  being  discussed,  perhaps  your  teacher  will  let 
several  members  of  the  class  write  on  the  blackboard  some  original 
sentences  beginning  with  infinitive  and  gerund  phrases,  correctly 
used. 

1.  After  showing  us  the  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  we  were 
taken  to  dinner. 

2.  When  men  heard  of  him  being  elected,  they  shouted  with  joy. 

3.  After  twice  being  reproved,  the  employers  discharged  Sheldon. 

4.  On  reaching  the  town,  the  first  building  on  the  right  is  my 
hpme.  _ 

5.  When  we  heard  of  Ned  leaving,  we  all  were  disappointed. 

6.  On  hearing  the  report,  anger  filled  the  hearts  of  the  men. 

7.  On  learning  of  him  dying,  all  the  flags  were  placed  at  half-staff. 

8.  When  the  family  read  the  news  of  Mabel  singing  that  night, 
they  all  rushed  to  the  radio. 
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9.  When  eating  a slice  of  bread,  it  should  be  broken  several  times, 
not  eaten  whole. 

10.  To  enjoy  walking,  the  right  kind  of  clothes  must  be  worn. 

11.  I was  told  to  rapidly  prepare  a speech  and  to  try  and  memorize 
it  by  the  next  afternoon. 

12.  To  descend  in  safety,  the  parachute  drop  must  begin  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

13.  Our  forces  hoped  to  gloriously  defeat  the  enemy. 

14.  To  be  in  condition  for  planting  in  the  spring,  the  farmer  should 
plow  his  fields  in  the  fall. 

15.  JTo  our  surprise,  one  sentence  did  not  contain  an  infinitive  to 

be  corrected. 

16.  “Do  try  and  come  today,”  said  Nathan.  “To  be  sure  of  a seat, 
tickets  must  be  bought  at  once.” 

17.  To  avoid  being  too  highly  seasoned,  pepper  and  other  condi- 
ments should  be  used  sparingly  in  making  this  dish. 

18.  Try  and  write  this  sentence  without  allowing  an  infinitive  to 
be  improperly  separated. 

19.  To  reach  the  last  sentence  without  waste  of  time,  our  attention 
must  be  on  our  work. 


Self-Test: 

An  assignment  in  composition  calls  into  play  all  that  I have 
learned  about  grammatical  usage.  Have  I been  making  a list  of 
my  own  errors,  those  against  which  I must  be  especially  watchful? 

A Real  or  Imaginary  Experience: 

Write  a composition  of  about  350  words  in  which  you  try  to  tell 
vividly  some  real  or  imaginary  experience.  As  you  write,  and  espe- 
cially as  you  revise,  apply  what  you  have  learned  in  recent  lessons. 
If  your  earlier  work  has  been  criticized  for  lack  of  variety  in  ycur 
sentences,  make  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives  work  for  you. 
Be  careful  to  leave  no  dangling  phrases.  Read  your  stories  to  the 
class.  Who  can  be  most  original? 

Here  are  some  suggested  titles: 


OPTIONAL  ASSIGNMENT 


1.  Afloat 

2.  Above  the  Clouds 

3.  One  Hour 

4.  Only  a Minute 


5.  Drifting 

6.  Alone 


7.  Helpless 

8.  The  Riot 
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E.  More  Substitutes  — Clauses 

A study  of  clauses  involves 
merely  the  ability  to  use  groups 
of  words  just  as  single  words 
are  used.  Clauses  are  used  as 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  nouns. 

A clause  is  a group  of  words  con- 
taining a subject  and  a predicate  and 

used  as  part  of  a sentence. 

A relative  clause  is  used  as  an  adjective,  to  modify  a noun  or  pronoun. 
Relative  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pronouns  who, 
which , that,  by  the  compound  relative  pronouns  whoever , whichever, 
and  by'  the  relative  adverbs  when,  where,  why . 

Examples:  Here  is  a man  whom  I can  trust. 

He  went  to  New  York,  where  his  home  was. 

He  came  at  the  hour  when  we  all  had  assembled. 

The  reason  why  I refused  was  that  I was  angry. 
Notice  that  when  a relative  clause  is  introduced  by  a relative 
pronoun  which  is  the  object  of  a preposition,  the  preposition  belongs 
in  the  relative  clause. 

Examples:  Here  is  a man  in  whom  I put  my  trust. 

He  was  a man  in  whose  heart  there  was  no  evil. 

An  adverbial  clause,  like  a simple  adverb,  is  used  to  modify  a verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Such  clauses  express  cause,  comparison,  concession,  condition, 
time,  place,  manner,  result,  or  purpose. 

Examples:  He  concentrated,  because  he  wanted  to  save  time,  (cause) 
She  came  sooner  than  I did.  (comparison) 

Although  I hurried,  I did  not  catch  him.  (concession) 
If  it  snows,  we  shall  be  glad,  (condition) 

You  may  do  it  whenever  you  please,  (time) 

It  is  lying  where  I placed  it.  (place) 

He  talks  as  I do.  (manner) 

The  weather  continued  dry  so  long  that  the  grass 
' withered,  (result) 

We  hurried  in  order  that  we  might  finish,  (purpose) 

A noun  clause  is  a dependent  clause  used  as  a noun. 

Example:  His  statement  (noun)  is  true. 

What  he  said  (noun  clause)  is  true. 


Can  I recognize  a compound 
predicate  so  easily  that  I shall 
not  confuse  it  with  a compound 
sentence?  Did  my  last  composi- 
tion show  the  need  of  review? 
How  can  I strengthen  my  work? 
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A noun  clause  is  often  called  a substantive  clause.  A substantive 
is  a noun  or  pronoun,  or  any  other  word  or  word  group  used  as  a 
noun  or  pronoun. 

Here  are  examples  of  noun  clauses  used  in  three  constructions 
in  each  of  which  you  can  substitute  nouns: 

What  I need  is  time,  (subject) 

I know  that  he  is  honest,  (object) 

The  question  is  how  he  did  it.  (predicate  nominative) 

I 

Certain  misuses  of  connectives  introducing  noun  clauses  call  for 
attention. 

1.  Because  does  not  introduce  a noun  clause. 

Faulty:  The  reason  is  because  he  hesitated  to  speak. 
Correct:  The  reason  is  that  he  hesitated  to  speak. 

Notice  that  the  faulty  sentence  merely  says,  “The  cause  is  be- 
cause,” a statement  which  is  nonsense. 

2.  When  or  where  does  not  introduce  a noun  clause  of  definition. 

Faulty:  A noun  is  when  (or,  where)  a word  is  a name. 
Correct:  A noun  is  a word  used  as  a name. 

Never  define  by  saying  that  anything  is  when  or  is  where. 

3.  As  is  not  a substitute  for  whether;  if  is  colloquial. 

Faulty:  I do  not  know  as  (or,  if)  I can  go. 

Correct:  I do  not  know  whether  I can  go. 

4.  After  verbs  such  as  read  or  learn,  use  that.  Do  not  use  where,  as, 
or  how. 

Faulty:  I read  in  the  morning  paper  where  (as,  or  how)  a 
bank  in  our  city  had  failed. 

Correct:  I read  in  the  morning  paper  that  a bank  in  our  city 
had  failed. 

5.  But  what  and  but  that  are  often  incorrectly  used  or  are  clumsily 
substituted  for  that. 

Faulty:  I do  not  doubt  but  what  (but  that)  he  will  come. 
Correct:  I do  not  doubt  that  he  will  come. 

6.  Verbs  such  as  say,  know,  think,  perceive,  which  introduce  noun 
clauses,  are  properly  followed  by  the  conjunction  that.  The 
conjunction  should  be  omitted  only  when  the  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear  without  it. 

Undesirable:  I know  he  will  be  successful. 

Correct:  I know  that  he  will  be  successful. 

7.  Different  is  followed  by  from,  not  by  than  or  to.  Than  is  a con- 
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junction  which  introduces  an  adverbial  clause.  It  occurs  only 
in  comparison.  This  rule  applies  to  single  words  as  well  as  to 
noun  clauses. 

Faulty:  This  weather  is  different  than  (or,  to)  what  I had 
expected. 

This  book  is  different  than  (or,  to)  the  other. 

Correct:  This  weather  is  different  from  what  I had  expected. 
This  book  is  different  from  the  other. 

Self- Test: 

What  is  a noun  clause?  How  have  I attempted  to  learn  the  cor- 
rect usages?  Can  I compose  several  sentences  of  my  own  using  the 
correct  conjunctions? 

Introducing  Noun  Clauses: 

Copy  and  edit  the  following  sentences  to  remove  all  errors.  Sup- 
ply correct  conjunctions  in  sentences  which  contain  blanks. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

1 . The  reason  why  I did  not  come  was  . . . my  funds  were  low. 

2.  I read  in  the  Herald ...  a large  fire  occurred  in  Dover  yesterday. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  very  much  different . . . what  had 
been  expected. 

4.  The  reason  why  this  sentence  is  objectionable  is  ...  it  is  not 
clear. 

5.  A lateral  pass  is  when  the  ball  does  not  cross  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. 

6.  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Handel,  “I  see  ...  there  is  to  be  a lecture  at 
the  club  tonight.” 

7.  Although  you  mean  well,  I fail  to  see  ...  you  make  much 
progress. 

8.  Different  . . . Harry’s  manners  were  those  of  his  brother  John. 

9.  An  ebb  tide  is  where  the  water  is  moving  away  from  the  shore. 

10.  “I  perceive  you  are  very  thoughtful,”  said  the  instructor. 

1 1 . The  plan  finally  adopted  was  different  than  the  one  originally 
proposed. 

12.  I think  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  new  building  very  soon. 

13.  We  read  in  the  paper  yesterday  how  Hill  and  Company  are 

selling  out  their  stock.  - 

14.  The  reason  the  building  fell^vas  because  the  upper  floor  had 
been  overloaded.  ^5) 

15.  I have  just  heard  where  television  will  soon  be  placed  on  a 
commercial  basis. 


IOO 
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1 6.  A novel  is  where  you  have  a long  story  with  plot,  setting,  and 
characters. 

17.  Caroline  did  not  doubt  but  what  the  young  man  would  soon 
propose. 

18.  The  reason  why  this  sentence  will  cause  no  trouble  is  that  it  is 
different  from  others  on  the  page. 

19.  Some  heads  are  different  from  others;  the  reason  is  because 
they  contain  more  ideas. 

20.  A sigh  of  relief  is  when  you  let  your  breath  out  sharply. 

2 


Certain  cautions  are  to  be  observed  when  relative  pronouns  are 
used: 

1.  Determine  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, especially  when  the  relative  clause  is  interrupted  by  a 
parenthetical  remark. 

Faulty:  He  was  a man  whom  I found  was  admired  by  all. 

Correct:  He  was  a man  who  I found  was  admired  by  all. 
Who  is  the  subject  of  was  admired. 

2.  The  relative  pronoun  who  refers  only  to  persons.  Which  refers 
to  animals  or  things,  or  to  a collective  noun  (even  though  it 
designates  a group  of  persons),  like  committee  or  team.  That 
may  refer  to  persons,  places,  or  things.  Whoever  refers  to  per- 
sons, whichever  to  places  or  things. 

Correct:  This  is  the  dog  which  my  friend  sent  me. 

Correct:  The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  pre- 
sented a report. 

y ’self- Test: 

What  is  the  case  of  a pronoun  used  as  direct  object?  As 
0 nominative?  As  subject?  What  is  a collective  noun? 


predicate 


Some  Hard  Cases : 

Copy  and  supply  relative  pronouns  in  the  blanks  left  in  the  sen- 
tences below.  During  the  class  hour,  read  the  sentences  clearly. 
Try  to  accustom  your  ears  to  the  correct  forms. 


Do  not  write  injhis  book. 

1.  The  old  man  had  a son  ...  he  loved  dearly  and  ...  we  found 
was  devoted  to  his  father. 

2.  At  last  we  came  to  the  cage  of  the  bears,  V?T  we  discovered  were 
small  and  mangy  in  appearance. 
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3.  In  one  of  the  caskets  lay  a picture  to  be  found  by  the  man  . . . 
the  fates  decreed  should  marry  Portia. 

4.  The  solution  of  the  problem  should  easily  be  found  by  (whoever 
— whomever)  attempts  it. 

5.  Please  give  the  package  to  anyone  ...  I send  for  it. 

6.  The  committee  ...  had  charge  of  the  banquet  had  done  its 
work  well. 

7.  Jackson  is  a surly  fellow  . . . we  feel  sure  few  people  admire. 

8.  This  talent  seems  inherited  from  her  mother,  ...  I am  certain 
is  a woman  of  great  ability. 

9.  The  drifting  boat  belonged  to  a fisherman  . . . reports  said  had 

not  been  found.  , 

10.  Next  to  me  slept  a man  ...  I discovered  could  snorq  with 
variations. 

11.  The  appointee  was  a lady  ...  the  authorities  considered  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  the  office. 

12.  The  consul  had  been  assaulted  by  several  soldiers  ...  the  re- 
ports said  had  received  only  trivial  punishment. 

13.  If  you  want  a good  man1.  /.  you  can  rely  on,  take  Forbes. 

14.  There  stood  a ragged  young  man  we  felt  sure  had-seem 
better  days. 

15.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  (whoever  — whomever)  he 
sends* 

16.  Here  comes  the  team  . . . has  won  the  championship  of  the  state. 

1 7.  Our  regiment,  ...  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  stood  the 
experience  surprisingly  well. 

18.  In  a few  moments  the  car,  ...  had  been  almost  destroyed  in 
the  collision,  was  being  towed  away. 

1 9.  The  members  of  the  committee,  . . . we  thought  had  been  care- 
fully chosen,  failed  to  work  well  together. 

20.  Do  not  entrust  your  property  to  one  . . . honesty  has  not  been 
proved. 


3 

Confusions  in  the  reference  of  relative  pronouns  may  arise  from 
several  causes. 

1.  The  antecedent  of  a relative  pronoun  should  not  be  in  the 
possessive  case;  such  reference  is  likely  to  be  confusing. 

Faulty:  This  is  the  man’s  coat  who  was  here. 

Correct:  This  is  the  coat  of  the  man  who  was  here. 
Preferable:  This  coat  belongs  to  the  man  who  was  here. 
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2.  A relative  pronoun  should  have  a definite  antecedent;  it  should 
not  be  used  loosely  to  refer  to  a phrase  or  clause. 

Faulty:  He  drove  carefully,  which  pleased  me. 

Correct:  His  careful  driving  pleased  me. 

3.  A relative  clause  should  be  so  placed  in  the  sentence  that  its 
antecedent  is  clear.  Do  not  allow  the  clause  to  wander  away 
from  its  antecedent. 

Faulty:  The  guide  showed  me  the  bed  in  the  room  which  I 
was  to  occupy. 

Correct:  In  the  room,  the  guide  showed  me  the  bed  which  I 
was  to  occupy. 

4.  The  relative  pronouns  are  themselves  connecting  words;  they 
link  the  clause  to  the  word  which  it  modifies.  Therefore  do 
not  place  and  or  but  before  a relative  pronoun  unless  the  con- 
junction connects  two  clauses. 

Faulty:  The  water  was  cold,  but  which  did  not  discourage 
us. 

Still  Faulty:  The  water  was  cold,  which  did  not  discourage  us. 

Correct:  The  cold  water  did  not  discourage  us. 

Faulty:  They  were  shown  to  their  room,  but  which  was  un- 
expectedly large  and  which  they  enjoyed. 

Correct:  They  were  shown  to  their  room,  which  was  un- 
expectedly large  and  which  they  enjoyed. 

Self -Test: 

How  could  the  first  three  cautions  in  this  lesson  be  grouped  as 
one?  Can  I express  in  one  sentence  a rule  about  relative  pronouns 
which  I am  going  to  follow?  Will  my  rule  work? 

Editing  Relative  Pronouns: 

Copy  and  edit  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  remove  all  errors. 
During  the  class  hour,  exchange  papers  and  re-edit.  Propose  for 
class  discussion  the  sentences  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  edited 
correctly  by  the  pupil  whose  paper  you  hold. 

1.  Here  is  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Brown’s  car,  who  marvelously  es- 
caped being  injured. 

2.  In  the  library  is  a collection  of  biographies,  aiad  which  are 
enjoyable  reading. 

3.  An  excitable  man,  awakened  by  the  commotion,  threw  a mirror 
from  the  window  and  carried  a suit  downstairs,  which  of  course 
was  ridiculous. 
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4.  He  fell  on  the  ice  on  the  sidewalk  which  had  not  yet  been 
removed. 

5.  Yesterday  a member  bitterly  attacked  the  Premier,  which 
angered  many  of  his  colleagues. 

6.  Gilbert  slyly  dropped  a snowball  into  Edward’s  pocket,  who 
did  not  notice  the  act. 

7.  Of  course  the  party  climbed  the  tower,  but  which  seemed  to 
lean  at  a dangerous  angle. 

8.  The  package  had  been  shipped  by  parcel  post  which  I received 
yesterday. 

9.  On  the  hill  stands  Mr.  Lambert’s  castle,  who  once  was  a very 
. wealthy  man. 

.10/  As  he  left  he  slammed  the  door,  which  annoyed  the  manager. 

11.  He  stowed  away  among  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  which  he 
thought  would  not  be  moved  until  the  port  was  reached. 

12.  The  dog  shot  between  the  man’s  legs,  who  was  entirely  upset 
by  the  experience. 

13.  The  judge  slowly  removed  his  spectacles,  which  was  his  cus- 
tomary method  of  beginning  a charge  to  the  jury. 

14.  Under  the  city  streets  lie  the  cables,  along  with  many  pipes, 
which  carry  the  current  to  the  buildings. 

15.  Suddenly  the  elevator  shot  down,  which  took  my  breath 
away. 

1 6.  Place  the  outlines  on  the  left-hand  pages  of  your  examination 
books,  which  you  are  not  going  to  use  for  composition. 

17.  At  first  he  seemed  unusually  clumsy,  but  which  he  soon  over- 
came. 

18.  The  museum  holds  Lindbergh’s  trophies,  who  has  received 
many  strange  gifts. 

19.  Usually  we  write  sentences  which  are  correct  and  which  con- 
vey our  meaning  clearly. 

20.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  a correct  sentence  in  an  exercise  is  to 
test  whether  pupils  are  thinking,  but  which  is  not  always  true 
of  them. 


4 

Adverbial  clauses  in  general  slip  into  speech  and  writing  without 
much  trouble.  There  are,  however,  certain  rules  of  the  game  which 
must  be  observed,  especially  when  you  are  using  clauses  of  com- 
parison. 

1.  Careful  English  requires  the  use  of  as  — as  when  a statement 
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is  affirmative,  and  so  — as  when  a statement  is  negative. 
Can  you  remember  that  the  correct  expression  is  not  so? 
Undesirable:  That  tree  is  not  as  tall  as  the  other. 

There  was  never  a day  as  dull  as  this. 

Correct:  That  tree  is  not  so  tall  as  the  other. 

There  was  never  a day  so  dull  as  this. 

2.  Like  and  without  are  prepositions.  Do  not  use  them  in  place  of 
the  conjunctions  as,  as  if,  and  unless . 

Faulty:  She  walked  like  she  was  tired. 

I cannot  come  without  I bring  her  with  me. 
Correct:  She  walked  as  if  she  were  tired. 

I cannot  come  unless  I bring  her  with  me. 

3.  In  making  a comparison  which  involves  the  use  of  both  as  and 
than,  be  sure  that  neither  conjunction  is  omitted. 

Faulty:  This  month  is  as  dry  if  not  drier  than  last. 

Correct:  This  month  is  as  dry  as,  if  not  drier  than,  last. 

Preferable:  This  month  is  as  dry  as  last,  if  not  drier. 

Faulty:  He  is  taller  but  not  so  stout  as  his  brother. 

Correct:  He  is  taller  than  his  brother,  but  not  so  stout. 

4.  Express  a comparison  accurately.  Do  not  let  your  sentence 
say  something  which  you  do  not  mean. 

Faulty:  Wilkins  wears  shoes  larger  than  Stewart. 

The  reasoning  of  Bascom  is  sounder  than  Colgrove. 
Correct:  Wilkins  wears  shoes  larger  than  Stewart  does. 
Wilkins  wears  shoes  larger  than  Stewart’s. 

The  reasoning  of  Bascom  is  sounder  than  that  of 
Colgrove. 

5.  In  suppositions  contrary  to  fact,  the  subjunctive  must  be  used. 
As  if  and  as  though  always  should  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 
Test  your  sentence  by  asking  this  question:  “Is  the  thought  in 
the  if  clause  something  which  I know  is  contrary  to  fact?” 

Faulty:  If  this  book  was  candy,  I should  eat  it. 

Since  the  book  is  not  candy,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required 
in  the  if  clause. 

Correct:  If  this  book  were  candy,  I should  eat  it. 

He  acted  as  if  he  were  tired. 

Self-Test: 

When  should  I use  as  — as  and  when  so  — as?  What  is  the  fact 
to  be  remembered  about  like  and  without?  Do  I test  my  comparisons 
to  be  sure  that  I am  not  saying  or  writing  something  that  is  ridicu- 
lous? What  conjunctions  are  always  followed  by  the  subjunctive? 
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Repairing  Adverbial  Clauses : 

Copy  and  edit  the  following  sentences.  Read  several  times  the  cor- 
rected sentence.  Train  your  ears  to  hear,  as  well  as  your  eyes  to  see. 

1.  It  is  raining  like  it  was  never  going  to  stop. 

2.  The  roots  of  this  tree  are  as  long  if  not  longer  than  the  other. 

3.  This  bed  is  not  ak  comfortable  as  the  one  I occupied  last  night 

4.  Guests  will  not  be  admitted  without  they  show  their  tickets. 

5.  In  front  of  us  the  pheasant  flopped  along  like  she  had  a broken 
wing. 

6.  Illumination  by  means  of  a skylight  is  better  than  a window. 

7.  The  strange  bird  uttered  cries  very  much  like  a crow. 

8.  Without  you  are  more  careful,  this  batch  of  candy  will  not  be 
as  good  as  the  last  you  made. 

9.  Our  team  is  heavier  but  not  as  strong  as  yours. 

10.  It  seems  like  it  was  a long  way  home. 

11.  The  water  is  warmer  and  not  so  rough  as  yesterday. 

12.  On  the  wall  hung  a moose’s  head,  larger  but  not  so  handsome 
as  some  I have  seen. 

1 3.  The  location  of  their  home  is  prettier  but  not  as  sanitary  as  ours. 

14.  His  arm  hung  limp,  like  it  had  been  broken. 

15.  Charles  absorbs  knowledge  like  a blotter. 

16.  Without  him,  the  party  was  like  a car  without  a motor. 

17.  The  buildings  in  downtown  New  York  are  in  general  higher 
than  Boston. 

18.  I should  be  glad  to  let  you  drive,  if  the  road  was  not  so  slippery. 

19.  There  lay  an  arrowhead  larger  but  no.t  ^s  perfect  as  the  one  we 
had  found  earlier. 

20.  I cannot  leave  without  someone  takes  my  place. 

5 

Correct  and  accurate  expression  of  thought  in  adverbial  clauses 
demands  that  words  say  what  you  mean,  first  by  the  use  of  the  cor- 
rect tense,  and  second  by  complete  expression. 

I.  When  the  verb  in  the  independent  clause  is  in  the  past  tense, 
use  a past  perfect  in  the  subordinate  clause  to  express  some 
previous  occurrence. 

Faulty:  After  we  waited  there  for  a time,  we  saw  him 
coming. 

We  had  waited  previous  to  the  time  when  we  saw  him  coming. 
Correct:  After  we  had  waited  there  for  a time,  we  saw  him 
coming. 
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Faulty:  She  could  not  sing  because  she  caught  a cold  a day 
or  two  earlier. 

Correct:  She  could  not  sing  because  she  had  caught  a cold 
a day  or  two  earlier. 

2.  Beware  of  incompletely  expressed  adverbial  clauses.  They  are 
often  amusing,  but  they  make  a joke  of  the  writer. 

Faulty:  Although  well  greased,  the  cake  stuck  to  the  pan. 
What  was  well  greased , the  cake? 

Correct:  Although  the  pan  was  well  greased,  the  cake  stuck 
to  it. 

Faulty:  When  filled  with  pine  needles,  the  odor  of  the 

pillow  is  delightful. 

Correct:  When  a pillow  is  filled  with  pine  needles,  the 

odor  of  it  is  delightful. 

Preferable:  A pillow  stuffed  with  pine  needles  has  a delight- 
ful odor. 

Self -Test: 

Do  people  object  to  sentences  merely  because  they  are  gram- 
matically incorrect,  or  because  the  writer  has  not  expressed  himself 
clearly  and  accurately?  Is  accurate  expression  an  asset  in  business? 

Tenses  and  Subjects: 

Copy  and  edit  the  following  sentences  by  changing  incorrect  tenses 
and  by  completing  thoughts  which  have  been  inadequately  expressed. 

1 . Children  always  enjoy  candy,  even  if  very  young. 

2.  After  the  box  arrived,  it  was  quickly  placed  in  the  safe. 

3.  When  removed  from  the  pan,  we  found  the  candy  delicious. 

4.  When  in  need  of  repairs,  you  will  find  our  service  station  very 
handy. 

5.  Although  decidedly  vfrightened,  not  a muscle  of  his  body  be- 
trayed him. 

6.  Although  the  storm  stopped  hours  before,  the  streets  were  still 
flooded. 

7.  When  properly  cared  for,  you  will  find  that  a watch  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

8.  If  contaminated,  severe  illness  may  result  from  eating  the 
food. 

9.  I had  little  sleep  last  night,  for  I drank  three  cups  of  coffee  at 
dinner. 

10.  The  tramps  evidently  enjoyed  a good  meal,  for  we  found  all 
our  food  gone. 
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1 1 . Unless  carefully  watched,  you  will  discover  old  habits  appear- 
ing in  your  writing. 

12.  Although  I thought  myself  completely  lost  two  hours  before, 
now  I was  safe  at  home. 

13.  Even  if  entirely  sound  on  the  outside,  you  may  find  the  heart 
of  the  beam  rotten. 

14.  He  went  out  as  quickly  as  he 
came  in. 

1 5.  Even  if  placed  on  a block  of  ice, 
you  will  observe  that  liquid  air 
boils. 


Am  I learning  correct  forms 
which  I do  not  use?  Or  am  I 
establishing  habits  of  correct 
expression? 


V 


VI 

BUILDING  A VOCABULARY 

A.  How  Many  Words  Have  You? 


Words  form  the  slender  bridge 
over  which  thought  travels  from 
mind  to  mind.  Without  them  it 
would  be  difficult  to  communicate 
or  even  to  form  clear  thoughts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
person  can  make  his  simple  wants 
known,  can  carry  on  a limited  business  of  living,  with  a vocabu- 
lary of  850  words.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  an  average 
adult  knows  about  11,700  words.  The  latest  unabridged 
dictionary  contains  about  550,000  words.  Then  the  person 
who  has  a working  vocabulary  of  10,000  words  is  less  than  two 
per  cent  efficient  in  his  native  tongue! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  through  a dictionary  word  by 
word  to  see  just  how  many  you  could  define.  Such  a task, 
however,  would  be  impracticable.  A shorter  means  of  com- 
paring your  vocabulary  with  those  of  others  is  to  sample  the 
words  in  the  dictionary  at  regular  intervals.  Take,  let  us  say, 
the  last  word  on  every  fifth  or  sixth  page.  The  number  of 
these  which  you  can  define  will  give  a means  of  comparing 
your  mastery  of  the  language  with  that  shown  by  others,  es- 
pecially those  of  your  age  and  grade.  A number  of  “standard- 
ized vocabulary  tests,”  built  on  this  principle,  are  available. 
Perhaps  you  have  already  tried  one. 

A vocabulary  test  is  given  in  the  following  assignment.  The 
words  in  it  were  taken  from  one  morning  edition  of  an  aver- 
age newspaper.  Could  you  have  read  that  newspaper  with 
complete  understanding?  How  does  your  knowledge  of  the 
words  used  compare  with  that  of  other  members  of  your  class? 


What  is  the  effect  of  my  vocabu- 
lary upon  my  life?  How  much 
of  the  English  language  do  I 
know?  To  what  extent  does 
my  vocabulary  help  or  hinder  the 
effectiveness  of  my  comprehension 
and  expression? 
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Self-Test: 

Of  what  use  are  words?  How  large  is  the  estimated  vocabulary 
of  the  average  adult?  What  per  cent  of  the  English  language  does 
he  know?  Does  he  know  a relatively  larger  per  cent  of  the  language 
which  is  found  in  daily  reading?  Why? 

A Newspaper  Reader's  Test: 

In  the  fallowing  test,  there  are  fifty  sentences.  In  each  sentence 
one  word  has  been  italicized.  Beneath  each  sentence  are  five  words, 
or  word  groups,  one  of  which  is  a synonym  for  the  italicized  word 
in  the  sentence. 

Place  on  your  paper  the  numbers  1 to  50.  Examine  the  test. 
Write  after  each  number  the  letter  which  stands  before  the  correct 
synonym. 

This  test  may  be  done  in  class  and  immediately  checked  as  the 
teacher  reads  the  correct  letter  which  should  follow  dach  number. 
Or  it  may  be  done  as  homework  and  the  results  compared  and 
checked  in  class. 

Play  fair ! This  is  not  a graded  test.  1 1 will  help  you  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  do  it  carefully  and  notice  the  significance  of  your  score. 

Vocabulary  Test 

Do  not  write  in  this  book . 

1 . The  speaker  accentuated  his  remarks  with  gestures. 

a.  interrupted  b.  emphasized  c.  prolonged  d.  delayed 

e.  weakened 

2.  This  was  the  second  case  in  police  annals. 

a.  courts  b.  chronicles  c.  years  d.  hands  e.  circles 

3.  Certain  annuities  were  due  on  debt  payments. 

a.  back  moneys  d yearly  payments  c.  checks  d.  interests 

e.  deductions 

4.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

a.  reveal  b.  be  responsible  for  c.  conceal  d.  ask  e.  make 

sure  of 

5.  We  have  a marked  aversion  to  moving. 

a.  dislike  b.  inclination  c.  attraction  d.  assistance  e.  appeal 

6.  He  made  abundant  use  of  his  baton. 

a.  razor  b.  purse  staff  d.  blotter  e.  writing  implement 

7.  The  question  of  his  candidacy  will  be  broached. 

-^introduced  b.  settled  c.  answered  d.  debated  e.  omitted 

Aburty  individual  stood  before  us. 

a.  foreign  b.  abusive  c.  talkative  d coarse  and  rough  e.  tall 
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9.  The  team  reported  no  casualties. 

a.  victories  b.  errors  c.  penalties  j£.  losses  by  accident  e.  ef- 
forts to  succeed 

10.  There  are  some  who  cater  to  the  public. 

a.  provide  what  is  desired  by  b.  are  hostile  to  c.  listen  to 

d.  sneer  at  e „ inquire  for 

1 1 . The  business  year  may  be  coincident  with  the  calendar  year. 

a.  compared  ^concurrent  c.  changed  d.  associated  e.  ended 

12.  His  manner  was  very  complacent. 

a.  haughty  b.  pleasant  c.  indifferent  d.  self-satisfied  e.  easy 

13.  The  Black  was  able  to  cope  with  the  Crimson. 

a.  defeat1  b.  struggle  with  c.  like  d.  aid  e.  contend  equally 
with 

14.  We  lived  in  a rather  decadent  city. 

a.  ancient , jj*  deteriorating  c.  large  d.  noted  e.  beautiful 
The  xcports  were  detrimental  to  him. 

a.  kind  h.  harmful  c.  flattering  helpful  e.  annoying 
16.  His  statement  was  widely  diffused. 

a.  believed  b.  known  ^scattered  d.  denied  e.  disbelieved 
'>•17.  He  dissipated  his  energies. 

a.  expended  wisely  b.  conserved  c.  wasted  d.  measured 

e.  intoxicated 

38.  We  should  eliminate  such  men. 

a.  aid  b.  pacify  c.  examine  d.  imprison  expel 

39.  We  heard  rumors  of  his  erratic  conduct. 

a.  sinful  b.  praiseworthy  eccentric  d.  distinguished 

e.  beastly 

20.  A growing  estrangement  between  them  was  noted. 

a.  friendship  b.  devotion  c.  likeness  d.  alienation  e.  attach- 
ment 

2 1 . Their  family  was  noted  for  its  extraction. 

a.  home  b.  manners  c.  poverty  d.  wealth  e^  birth 

22.  He  extricated  us  at  once. 

a.  praised  disentangled  c.  imprisoned  d.  approached 
e.  helped 

^23.  This  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

a.  astronomical  b.  political  ^financial  d.  calendar  e.  nautical 

24.  The  cabinet  will  formulate  its  policies. 

a.  arrange  for  b.  explain  c.  change  d.  reverse  e.  state 
definitely 

25.  A friary  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

a.  boatyard  b.  hennery  ^ monastery  d.  church  e.  beehive 
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26.  The  room  contained  a heterogeneous  collection. 

a.  unusual  b.  sacred  c.  miscellaneous  d.  weird  e.  valuable 

27.  The  experiment  presented  a clever  illusion. 

a.  casual  reference  b.  problem  c.  construction  d.  deceptive 
appearance  e.  illustration 
He  was  implicated  in  the  crime. 

a.  caught  b.  involved  c.  convicted  d.  arrested  e.  acquitted 
29.  He  was  infatuated  with  his  idea. 

a.  inspired  by  b.  unreasonably  devoted  to  c.  maddened  by 

d.  guarded  by  e.  led  on  by 

Our  mencinier cepied  their  messenger. 

a.  recognized  b.  guarded  c.  killed  d.  interviewed  e.  stopped 

31.  There  were  several  jade  images. 

a.  weary  looking  b.  ugly  c.  green  stone  d.  cast  bronze 
e^  Chinese 

32.  There  were  several  lapses  in  the  payments. 

a.  increases  b.  defaults  c.  opportunities  d.  changes  e.  plans 

33.  His  mausoleum  was  soon  erected. 

a.  treasure  house  b tomb  c.  statue  d.  pyramid  e.  home 

34.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  mortuary. 

a.  cemetery  b.  crematory  morgue  d.  hospital  e.  church 

35.  The  boy  was  ostracized  by  his  mates. 

a.  approved  b.  elected  c.  shunned  d.  tarred  and  feathered 

e.  tormented 

— 36.  Such  a change  would  be  pernicious. 

a.  very  injurious  b.  questionable  c.  delightful  d.  beneficial 
£.  useless 

37.  I was  his  proxy. 

a.  twin  b.  guardian  c.  assistant  d.  agent  e.  messenger 
38I  Communism  was  rampant  in  the  city. 

a.  halted  b.  threatening  c.  unpopular  d.  suppressed  e.  un- 
checked 

39.  His  rehabilitation  was  slowly  accomplished. 

a.  change  of  garments  b.  financial  benefit  c.  purpose  d.  ac- 
tion ^.re-establishment 

40.  Tactics  of  retaliation  were  adopted. 

fl^requital  _ b.  pacification  c.  relation  d.  haste  e.  beneficence 
"*41.  The  tax  law  was  retroactive. 

a.  acting  toward  the  past  b.  hasty  c.  backward  dL  acting  for 
the  time  being  e.  unconstitutional 
The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  increased. 

extent  b.  view  c.  result  d.  funds  e.  committee 
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43.  The  trees  have  been  seared. 

a.  cut  b.  burned  c.  inspected  d . prophesied  about  e.  guarded 

44.  He  must  bear  the  stigma  of  his  actions. 

a.  burden  b.  disgrace  c*  power  d.  consequences  e.  reward 

45.  The  man  has  stultified  himself. 

a.  hanged  b.  strangled  c.  convicted  d.  made  foolish  e.  iden- 
tified 

46.  Their  attitude  was  decidedly  subservient . 

a.  useful  b.  servile  c.  hostile  d.  abrupt  e.  amiable 

47.  That  proposal  was  hardly  tenable. 

a.  sensible  b.  maintainable  c.  persuasive  d.  helpful  e.  hopeful 

48.  She  gave  him  a transitory  smile. 

a.  recurring  b.  loving  r.  fleeting  d.  very  bright  e.  sarcastic 

49.  The  vertebra  had  been  dislocated. 

a.  skull  b.  collarbone  c.  segment  of  spine  d.  part  of  leg  e.  rib 

50.  His  conduct  was  wayward. 

a.  careless  b.  guarded  c.  praiseworthy  d.  absurd  e.  head- 
strong 


B.  The  Meanings  of  Words 

If  you  understand  what  words  are  and  how  they  acquire 
meaning,  you  may  gain  an  increased  respect  for  them.  You 
may  see  also  why  it  is  said  that  a person’s  vocabulary  is  a good 
measure  of  his  intelligence;  that  is,  of  his  ability  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  many  problems  of  life. 

Watch  the  baby  as  he  learns  his  words.  A cat  is  lying  on 
the  floor.  The  child  points  and  says,  “Ah,  ah!”  An  older 
person  says,  “Cat,  cat.”  The  child  listens  and  finally  manages, 
to  say,  “Cat.”  Afterward,  when  he  hears  the  sound  “Cat,” 
he  recalls  the  animal  lying  on  the  floor.  Similarly,  he  gains 
his  other  words.  Each  word  means  something  only  when  he  has 
tied  it  fast  to  an  animal,  object,  person,  feeling,  etc.  Later 
he  learns  to  make  the  sound  “cat”  when  he  sees  some  little 
black  marks  on  paper;  and  finally  he  learns  to  make  those  same 
little  marks  on  paper  when  he  wants  to  convey  the  idea  “cat.” 

Now  you  can  see  why  the  person  with  the  largest  number 
of  sounds  and  printed  marks  — words  — which  are  tied  to  the 
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proper  objects  can  understand  most  and  also  express  most. 
Furthermore,  he  can  hardly  have  a definite  idea,  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  which  he  can  express  exactly,  until  he  has  an 
exact  word.  For  example,  the  wordless  person  says,  “A  sort 
of  red.”  Yes,  but  what  sort?  Rose,  crimson,  magenta, 
maroon,  or  any  one  of  a dozen  or  two  more  shades  of  red? 

Since  nearly  all  mental  processes  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  words,  it  is  apparent  that  the  person  whose  knowledge  of 
them  is  limited  has  a very  vague  sort  of  mental  process.  JJHe 
cannot  understand  accurately;  she  cannot  express  accurately; 
she  cannot  think  accurately/  Perhaps  you  are  a little  doubt- 
ful of  these  statements  if  you  have  not  thought  much  about 
words.  Then  observe  for  yourself.  In  general,  are  those  who 
have  done  best  on  vocabulary  tests  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
class  or  the  lower?  They  may  not  be  equally  able  in  all  sub- 
jects; but  what  would  you  predict  from  their  vocabulary  scores? 

Here  is  one  more  interesting  fact:  A wide  research  has  been 
made  among  men  of  various  occupations  and  professions  to 
see  what  group  showed  the  highest  average  vocabulary  score. 
You  are  going  to  guess  teachers  or  writers,  perhaps?  But 
you  are  wrong.  The  highest  group  was  composed  of  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  of  large  corporations,  men  who  have 
risen  to  some  of  the  highest-paid  positions  in  the  country! 

You  have  read  that  the  average  adult  has  at  his  command 
about  11,700  words.  After  a careful  study,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  president  of  a certain  university  can  recognize 
35,000  words;  that  the  late  President  Coolidge  had  a working 
vocabulary  of  27,000  words,  and  that  Woodrow  Wilson  could 
command  53,000  words.  Certainly  it  seems  that  the  size  of  a 
person’s  vocabulary  is  significant. 

Self -Test: 

Did  I stand  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  class  on  the  pre- 
ceding test?  Do  I stand  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  class  in 
English?  What  is  my  position  in  the  class  in  general  scholarship, 
an  average  of  all  my  subjects? 
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An  Experiment: 

Place  three  of  the  following  words  at  the  head  of  a column  on 
your  paper.  Then  set  down  under  each  as  many  words  as  you 
can  think  of  which  pertain  to  the  word  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Example:  color  — red,  blue,  variegated,  etc.  Here  are  the  col- 
umn headings:  color,  motion,  boat,  music,  game,  industry. 


C.  The  Yardstick  of  Meanings 

If,  the  sound  “cat”  recalls  to  your  mind  a small  domestic 
animal,  and  recalls  to  the  mind  of  someone  else  a lion,  what 
value  has  it  in  communicating  ideas?  Yet  many  words  which 
are  not  uncommon  become  attached  to  the  wrong  things.  As 
a matter  of  interest,  define  for  yourself  each  of  the  following 
words:  tawny,  livid,  lurid,  enervating.  Now  look  in  the  dic- 
tionary for  the  correct  meanings. 

If  you  were  mistaken  about  the  meanings  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding words,  the  trouble  is  that  you  “learned”  the  word  by 
attaching  it  to  a wrong  thing;  you  gave  it  an  improper 
meaning.  In  ideas,  just  as  in  measurement,  there  must  be  a 
standard.  A yard  must  always  be  thirty-six  inches,  and  a cat 
always  a cat.  The  dictionary  is  the  yardstick  of  meanings. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  a dictionary  complete 
enough  and  exact  enough  to  be  of  service.  Of  all  books,  the 
dictionary  is  the  cheapest.  One  satisfactory  for  all  ordinary 
needs  costs  little  more  than  a current  novel.  The  novel  is 
finished  in  a few  hours;  the  dictionary  will  serve  you  for  years. 
If  you  already  have  a dictionary,  discover  whether  it  offers 
the  information  discussed  below.  If  it  does  not,  aspire  to 
own  one  which  does.  Nothing  else  that  you  can  buy  for  a few 
dollars  will  be  likely  to  give  you  so  rich  a return. 

When  you  consult  your  dictionary,  you  should  observe 
(1)  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  (2)  the  part  of  speech  which 
it  is,  (3)  the  derivation,  (4)  the  meanings  of  the  word,  (5)  its 
social  standing  — obsolete,  slang,  colloquial,  good  usage, 
(6)  its  synonyms  and  their  differences,  and  its  antonyms. 


Courtesy  of  Canadian  National  Railways 
CLOSE-UP  OF  A GLACIER 
Have  you  the  words  to  express  all  that  you  see  and  feel? 
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This  process  sounds  long  and  complicated;  in  practice  it 
can  be  accomplished  very  quickly.  Beware,  however,  of 
hasty  and  slipshod  methods.  Many  words  have  varying 
meanings  in  different  connections,  much  as  a person  has 
different  clothing  for  different  occasions.  Work  carefully 
enough  to  find  the  meaning  which  fits  the  need. 

Self- Test:  i 

What  is  the  advantage  of  having  standard  meanings  for  words? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  owning  an  adequate  dictionary?  In 
consulting  a dictionary,  what  should  I observe  about  each  word? 
What  special  caution  must  I take? 

Discovering  the  Dictionary: 

Use  the  dictionary  which  you  own,  or  the  best  one  which  you  can 
secure.  With  the  aid  of  the  following  questions,  explore  it.  During 
the  class  hour,  report  on  what  you  find. 

The  Contents:  Lock  through  the  dictionary  rapidly.  What  in- 
formation does  it  contain  besides  the  main  body  of  words?  Look 
at  the  front  of  the  book.  Who  published  it?  How  many  words 
does  it  contain?  Where  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used 
in  the  book?  Are  there  any  lists  of  very  new  words,  addenda  of  any 
sort  to  the  main  word  list?  What  other  information  is  contained 
in  the  front  part  of  the  book?  Now  pass  over  the  main  body  of 
words.  What  information  is  given  following  the  main  body  of 
words?  For  example,  does  your  dictionary  contain  a useful  gazet- 
teer or  a biographical  dictionary?  How  many  trips  to  the  library 
can  your  dictionary  save  you  if  you  learn  to  use  it? 

Symbols  and  Abbreviations:  Where  are  the  pronunciation  symbols 
explained?  Look  at  the  main  body  of  words.  Are  the  symbols 
explained  on  each  page?  Can  you  use  them?  Choose  one  or  two  un- 
familiar words.  Notice  the  diacritical  marks;  that  is,  the  marks  used  to 
indicate  pronunciation.  Use  the  key  words  on  the  page  or  elsewhere 
in  the  book.  Pronounce  the  unfamiliar  words.  Now  observe  the 
discussion  of  some  word.  What  abbreviations  are  used?  Where 
in  the  book  are  they  explained?  Can  you  learn  a few  of  them 
rapidly  in  order  to  save  turning  again  and  again  to  the  explanations? 
Find  out  whether  a word  is  in  good  current  usage  or  if  it  is  marked 
obsolete,  obsolescent,  colloquial,  slang.  Do  the  abbreviations  which 
precede  the  meanings  of  a word  indicate  that  it  has  special  technical 
use? 
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Class  Practice:  Look  up  these  words  and  explain  all  abbreviations 
used:  square,  spirit,  sponge,  high,  low,  set. 


In  a sentence  or  two,  what  are  the  discoveries  I have  made  about 
the  contents  of  a dictionary?  What  advantages  are  there  in  observ- 
ing more  about  a word  than  the  pronunciation? 

Stories  in  Words: 

The  derivation  of  a word,  its  original  meaning,  and  its  various 
definitions  sometimes  tell  interesting  stories.  Often  the  meaning,  in 
the  language  from  which  the  word  originally  came,  reveals  much 
that  you  would  not  otherwise  notice.  Sometimes  a series  of  defini- 
tions tells  a long  story  of  changes  in  knowledge.  For  example,  look 
up  the  word  squirrel.  What  is  there  appropriate  about  giving  this 
name  to  the  animal?  Look  up  the  word  humor.  Notice  that  it 
originally  meant  moisture  or  vapor.  Then  it  meant  one  of  the  four 
fluids  which  the  ancients  believed  determined  a person’s  health  and 
temperament.  Then  it  came  to  mean  a certain  sort  of  temperament. 
Here  is  the  story  of  old  physiological  beliefs  that  have  changed  with 
the  years. 

Look  up  the  following  words,  giving  especial  attention  to  their 
derivation  and  original  meaning.  What  is  appropriate  in  the  modem 
use  of  the  word? 


* Look  up  these  words.  If  possible,  consult  one  of  the  following 
books  for  the  story  which  they  tell:  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words 
and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech ; Elizabeth  O’Neill,  Stories  That  Words 
Tell  Us;  W.  S.  Winton,  Rambles  among  Words;  Ernest  Weekley,  The 
Romance  of  Words. 


Self  Test: 


2 


y 


colossal 

tantalize 

hippopotamus 

atlas 

curfew 


nostalgia  biscuit 

jackanapes  insect 

parasite^  insult 


route  prevaricate- 

urban  pretty 


humor 


lunatic  mugwump 


sanguine  ^ 
phlegmatic  S 
choleric  ' 


knave  damask 

homely  tawdry 

naughty  pioneer 


passion  marshal  (noun) 
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Self-Test:  3 

How  do  words  gain  their  meanings?  Why  should  meanings 
change  in  the  course  of  time?  Why  do  some  words  become  obsolete 
or  die?  What  brings  new  words  into  the  language? 

Choosing  the  Meaning  Which  Fits: 

Consult  the  dictionary  for  meanings  of  the  words  underlined  in 
the  following  sentences.  Choose  the  meaning  which  fits  the  need. 
Prepare  to  explain  to  the  class  what  each  tmderlined  word  means 
as  it  is  used  in  the  sentence. 

1 . He  was  a man  of  strange  humors 

2.  His  sense  of  humor  was  very  keen. 

3.  The  partitions  of  the  house  in  which  we  spent  the  summer  were 
thin. 

4.  The  estate  was  partitioned  among  the  heirs. 

5.  The  boatswain’s  pipe  called  the  crew  to  quarters. 

6.  Several  pipes  of  oil  lay  on  the  pier. 

7.  Thieves  set  upon  the  lonely  wanderer  and  securely  pinioned 
him. 

8.  The  printer  will  submit  a proof  of  the  article  which  you  have 
written. 

9.  By  a slip  of  the  tongue  he  said  that  the  ship  was  not  entering 
the  slip. 

10.  The  horticulturalist  had  done  a great  deal  of  grafting  during 
his  life. 

1 1 . The  fact  that  it  lay  on  a steep  grade  was  not  the  reason  that  it 
was  called  a grade  crossing. 

12.  He  executed  a will  before  he  was  executed. 

13.  The  man  who  uttered  the  remarks  was  arrested  for  uttering 
checks  which  were  utterly  worthless. 

14.  In  another  moment  iron  ore  was  thrown  into  the  furnace  to  be 
reduced. 

15.  He  indulged  in  a little  reflection-about  the  reflection  in  the 
mirror. 

* Look  up  the  following  words  and  their  synonyms.  Use  each 
synonym  in  a sentence  which  shows  how  it  differs  in  meaning  from 
other  synonyms. 


move 


sure 


gift 
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D.  Enlarging  Your  Store  of  Words 

Many  a long  English  word  is  built  up  of  prefix,  root,  and  suffix, 
so  that  a knowledge  of  a comparatively  few  of  these  elements 
gives  the  key  to  many  words.  Inevitable , for  instance,  is  made 
up  of  zVz-not,  o-away,  z/z7-shun,  able - able;  not  able  to  be  shunned 
away,  unavoidable.  Ineradicable  dissolves  easily  into  not,  away, 
root,  able,  not  able  to  be  rooted  away,  or  rooted  out. 

Many  such  English  words,  especially  those  of  culture,  are 
Latin  in  origin.  Consequently,  the  pupils  who  learn  Latin 
are  learning  much  English.  Those  who  do  not  know  Latin, 
however,  may  easily  acquire  a knowledge  of  Latin  prefixes 
and  stems,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  can  derive  the  meaning 
of  many  English  words  which  they  meet. 


a , ab,  from 
ad , to,  toward 
ante,  before 
bi,  two 

circum , around 
contra , against 
cum , com,  con,  co,  together, 
de,  down,  from,  away 
di,  dis,  from,  apart,  not 
e,  ex,  out,  out  of,  from 
extra,  beyond,  in  addition 
in,  in,  on,  into,  not 
inter,  between 


Prefixes  ' 
non,  not 

ob,  against,  in  front  of 
per,  through,  thoroughly 
post,  after 
prae,  pre,  before 
pro,  for,  ahead 
with  re,  back,  again 
se,  apart 
semi,  half 
sub,  under 

super,  above,  beyond 
trans,  across,  beyond 


The  prefixes  ad,  cum,  com  or  con,  in,  and  ob  frequently  appear 
in  disguise,  since  the  final  consonant  often  changes  to  the 
double  of  the  one  which  follows:  a/firm,  collect,  zVramortal,  oppose. 
A little  practice,  however,  will  soon  make  them  familiar  in 
their  new  dress. 


Common  Verb  Roots  from  Latin 


By  means  of  the  prefixes  just  given  and  the  verb  roots  which 
follow,  you  can  frequently  discover  the  meanings  of  words 
and  thus  add  rapidly  to  your  vocabulary. 
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Verb  Root 

Meaning 

Root  and  Prefix 

Definition 

ag,  act 

do,  act,  drive 

re-act 

act  back 

audi,  audit 

hear 

in-audible 

not  “hearable” 

cap , capt  1 
cep,  cip  J 

take,  hold 

re-capture 

take  again 

ced,  cess 

go,  yield 

pro-ceed 

go  ahead 

cred,  credit 

believe 

in-credible 

unbelievable 

cur,  curs 

run,  happen 

con-cur 

run  together 

die,  diet 

say,  speak 

contra-dict 

speak  against 

due,  duct 

lead,  draw 

ab-duct 

lead  away 

Jac,  feet  1 
fee,  fie  J 

do,  make 

per-fect 

make  thoroughly 

fer,  lat 

carry,  bring 

f in-fer 
\ e-late 

carry  into 

carry  out  (of  oneself) 

fleet,  flex 

bend,  turn 

re-flect 

turn  back 

flu,  flux 

flow 

in-flux 

a flowing  into 

fr act, frag 

break 

re-fract 

break  back 

grad,  gres 

walk,  go 

pro-gress 

go  forward 

jacject 

throw 

ob-ject 

throw  against 

jmg,  junct 

join 

con-junction 

a joining  together 

leg,  lect 

J read,  choose, 
\ gather 

col-lect 

gather  together 

loqu,  locut 

speak 

col-loquy 

a speaking  together 

mit,  mis 

send,  hurl 

trans-mit 

send  across 

mov,  mot 

move 

de-mote 

move  down 

pel,  puls 

urge,  drive 

ex-pel 

drive  out 

pend,  pens 

pay,  hand 

sus-pend 

hang  under 

pon , pos  1 
posit  J 

put,  place 

pro-pose 

put  forward 

port 

carry 

ex-port 

carry  out 

rupt 

break 

e-rupt 

break  out 

scrib,  script 

write 

in-scribe 

write  on 

sec,  sect 

cut 

bi-sect 

cut  in  two 

sequ,  secut 

follow 

con-sequence 

a following  with 

stat,  stant 

stand 

di-stant 

standing  away 

tang,  tact 

touch 

con-tact 

a touching  together 

tract 

draw 

ex-tract 

draw  out 

ten,  vent 

come 

inter-vene 

come  between 

vert,  vers 

turn 

di-vert 

turn  from 

vid,  vis 

see 

pro-vide 

see  for 

voc(k),  vocat 

call 

e-voke 

call  out 
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Suffixes 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  prefixes  and  roots,  the  building  of 
words  is  accomplished  by  suffixes.  For  example,  or  or  er  added 
to  a root  indicates  the  agent,  the  person  or  thing  which  does; 
actor,  for  example.  Numerous  other  suffixes  indicate  a state 
or  quality,  such  as  tion  in  animaft’ow,  a state  of  being  animated; 
ness  and  tude  in  sickrcm  and  grati tude,  indicate  qualities  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  Since  a little  observation  and  analysis  of 
your  own  will  be  of  greater  service  than  a list  of  suffixes,  they 
will  not  be  discussed  at  length.  Observe  them  for  yourself. 


Self-Test:  i 

What  is  a prefix?  A stem?  A suffix?  What  language  has  in- 
fluenced our  English  vocabulary  most?  What  advantage  can  I 
find  in  learning  some  of  the  common  suffixes  and  roots  of  which 
English  words  are  built? 

Building  Words: 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond  to  the  verb  roots  given  above. 
After  each  number  list  as  many  words  as  you  can  think  of  which 
show  either  the  simple  root,  or  the  root  combined  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  If  your  teacher  chooses  to  spend  more  than  one  day  on 
this  exercise,  half  of  the  list  may  be  assigned  each  day. 

Here  is  an  example:  agile,  agility,  action,  react,  transact,  counter- 
act, exact,  etc.  Be  able  to  define  each  word  which  you  list,  showing 
how  its  meaning  has  been  built  up.  During  the  class  period  enlarge 
your  own  voa^ilary  by  adding  to  your  list  words  and  meanings 
offered  by  others. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  two  purposes  are  accomplished  by  exact  knowledge  of 
words?  What  have  I accomplished  so  far  in  increasing  my  vo- 
cabulary? 

Contributions: 

Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  your  class  have  studied  a foreign 
language.  Perhaps  you  can  speak  some  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. If  you  have  studied  Latin,  make  a list  of  Latin  nouns  which 
form  the  base  of  a number  of  English  words.  Probably  your  Latin 
teacher  will  help  you.  If  you  know  Greek,  or  can  find  a teacher 
who  has  studied  Greek,  list  some  of  the  Greek  words  which  are 


Acme 
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What  words  does  their  work  suggest? 
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common  in  English,  such  as  auto , meaning  self.  Or  investigate  the 
foreign  language  which  you  know  and  report  on  as  many  words  as 
possible  which  seem  to  be  contributions  to  English.  Translations 
of  proper  names  may  be  interesting. 

E.  Additional  Suggestions  for  Vocabulary  Building 

In  this  book  suggestions  and  exercises  for  building  a vocabu- 
lary are  also  related  to  the  problems  of  other  chapters. 

You  may  be  interested  in  tasks  and  projects  which  you  can 
carry  on  throughout  the  year.  As  you  do  them,  keep  in  mind 
constantly  your  purpose  in  building  a larger  vocabulary; 
first,  to  carry  in  mind  exact  ideas;  secondly,  to  understand 
others  who  write  or  speak;  thirdly,  to  express  your  own  ideas 
more  effectively. 

Exercises  in  vocabulary  building  are  useful;  but  the  best 
vocabulary  builder  is  curiosity,  a desire  to  know. 

Suggested  Exercises  and  Projects 

1.  Let  members  of  the  class  who  have  hobbies  give  short  talks 
about  them.  For  example,  the  collector  of  stamps  might  draw 
on  the  blackboard  a picture  or  rough  sketch  of  a postage 
stamp.  He  might  talk  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  postage-stamp 
collector,  referring  to  his  diagram  and  discussing  the  terms  used 
for  various  parts,  as  well  as  other  terms,  such  as  surcharge , etc. 

2.  The  game  of  opposites.  Let  the  class  divide  into  teams.  As 
a word  is  given,  let  each  team  in  turn  give  an  antonym. 

3.  Did  you  ever  play  the  game  of  ghost?  A member  of  the  party 
gives  the  first  letter  of  a word.  Each  member  in  turn  adds  a 
letter.  The  one  who  is  compelled  to  add  the  last  letter  is  a 
* ‘ghost.  ’ ’ After  a player  has  been  made  a ghost  three  times,  he  is 
out  of  the  game.  A clever  player  may  display  a good  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  avoiding  finishing  the  word  or  in  giving  it  a turn 
which  will  compel  a certain  member  of  the  circle  to  finish  it. 

4.  Take  the  word  elf.  By  reference  to  encyclopedias  and  dic- 
tionaries, collect  the  names  for  the  elflike  creatures.  The 
Century  Dictionary  will  be  helpful.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
size  of  your  collection. 
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5.  Make  a collection  of  slang  and  colloquial  words;  supply  for 
each  a synonym  which  is  in  good  usage.  This  is  a good  exer- 
cise for  those  who  use  slang  excessively. 

6.  Keep  a notebook,  or  a section  of  your  English  notebook,  de- 
voted to  words  which  you  add  to  your  vocabulary.  Add  to  the 
list  each  day.  Below  there  is  a suggested  form. 


Do  not  write  in  this  book. 


New  Word 

Synonym 

Where  Found 

Used  in 
Sentence 

Perhaps  a word  of  caution  should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  increase  their  vocabularies:  Use,  but 
do  not  overuse,  your  new  words,  especially  the  long  and  unusual 
ones.  The  best  word  is  always  the  simplest  and  most  common 
word  which  will  exactly  express  your 
thought  and  feeling.  Use  your  words 
to  express  your  ideas,  not  to  deco- 
rate your  composition.  Your  ideal 
should  be  to  use  the  exact  word. 

7.  Write  a letter  to  an  older 
friend  explaining  your  inter- 
est in  strange  or  unusual 
words. 


Have  I begun  a list  of  words 
which  I desire  to  learn?  Have 
I begun  to  regard  words  as  sig- 
nificant for  success?  Am  I 
working  for  a habit  of  using 
exactly  the  words  which  express 
my  ideas? 


VII 

CLEAR  THINKING 

A.  How  Expression  Becomes  Effective 

A dog  turns  round  and  round 
before  he  lies  down  for  the  night. 
A blind  mole  tunnels  under  the 
lawn.  On  the  garden  path  are 
tiny  mounds  of  earth  where  the 
angleworm  has  wriggled  up  from 
below.  Across  a sheet  of  white 
paper  winds  a line  of  words  which 
mark  the  track  of  a student  who  has  been  “writing  a composi- 
tion.55 Has  the  student  merely  been  obeying  the  same  sort  of 
unreasoning  impulse  which  has  set  the  other  creatures  in 
motion?  Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come  to  think  about  the 
process  of  getting  thoughts  expressed,  to  realize  just  what 
composing  means. 

Different  people  compose  in  different  ways.  Each  probably 
has  his  own  best  method.  Yet  there  is  a general  process  by 
which  writing  “grows  up.55  It  begins  with  gathering  ideas, 
thinking,  discovering  what  one  wants  to  say.  The  second  step 
is  the  limitation  of  the  subject  to  exactly  what  is  to  be  told, 
described,  explained,  or  proved.  Then  comes  the  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts  and  their  relation  to  this  central  idea. 
Assisted  by  habits  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar, 
one  writes  down  ideas.  Next,  there  must  be  revision, 
crossing  out  here,  inserting  a word  there,  choosing  words 
which  seem  better  suited  to  one’s  thoughts,  catching 
errors  which  have  slipped  by  during  interest  in  the  first 


How  do  I ordinarily  compose 
what  I say?  Have  I ever  con- 
sidered the  best  way  for  me  to 
write?  How  can  I improve  my 
habits  of  composing , so  that 
what  I write  and  say  will  be 
clearer,  more  entertaining,  more 
forceful? 
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writing.  When  the  writer  is  satisfied,  he  makes  a final  copy. 

This  may  not  be  the  only  way  in  which  people  compose. 
Do  you  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  a reasonable  and  effective 
one?  It  simply  means  that  when  a person  composes  he  gathers 
ideas,  organizes  them,  writes,  revises,  and  perfects. 

Here  is  a short  composition  which  developed  according  to  an 
ordered  process.  The  writer  had  been  reading  a story  of  the  sea, 
Hi-Brasil.  He  had  been  asked  to  write  on  any  subject  suggested 
by  his  reading.  Naturally,  he  chose  to  write  about  the  sea. 
Why  “naturally”?  Because  he  liked  the  sea,  because  he  had  read 
and  enjoyed  Conrad.  Lines  like  Masefield’s  “I  must  go  down  to 
the  seas  again”  had  caught  his  fancy.  He  had  thought  about 
“the  good  old  days”  of  clipper  ships  and  trips  around  the 
Horn.  So  a transcript  of  what  passed  through  his  mind  when 
he  was  asked  to  write  would  probably  have  shown  some- 
thing like  this: 


“Write  about  Hi-Brasil?  Certainly!  Good  story.  Girl  in  it 
makes  me  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  sea.  Too  bad  it’s  gone. . . wish 
there  weren’t  any  coal  barges  and  smoking  steamers. . . . Where’s 
my  paper?...  Let’s  see,  now...  What’ll  I say?” 

Soon  something  like  this  appears  on  paper: 

Fascination  of  Sea 

Sea  has  greatest  fascination  in  world 
Hold  on  men 

Difficult  to  explain 
Hardships  challenge 
Picture  of  Hi-Brasil  symbolic 

Then  the  outline  grows  into  a composition: 


*XJj2,  '£u<JUb 
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Fascination  of  the  Sea 


Perhaps  the  -most  fascinating- -thiag  in  the  world  is  the  sea.  It 

A 

gets  into  the  spirit  of  men^nd . calls  therm — It- forever  cal them  to 


sail  on  its  wide  expanse.. 

$£asL  aa*&A4&.  \6^  }*$.£* 4JL<AjgtL 

■There  io  no  ^efinetftg-  the  hold  that  the  sea  has  on  somc*-»efh  -it- 
A A 

^3t3 

jnay  be  the  wind  as  it|whistles^n5\pioans)through  the  rigging,  a-some 

<Xsr^ds 

•wh at  lonely  wind,  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  imparting 

A 

tkr  ^ xJLzaJZ  Jz 

those  who  have  ears  to  hear  secre^ts  it  has  picked  up  their-. • Or-the- 


&-Z 
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-enplantion  may-be-that  in  the -very,  lonliness  and  -bigness-  of  the  waters 

A 

stA< 5^ 

themselves,  appealing  to  -Haan-because  they  are  free  from  the  taints 


of  civilization.  Whenever  I hear  the  sea  mentioned,  I always  think 

A 


of  a picture  painted,  in  the  story  Hi-Brasil.  -The  picture  ic  one  of 

Qs  o cP  dr 

4 he-  small  boat^  which  is  leaping  from  wave  to  wavey  -and  /n  -the- 

boat  ic  a girl  with(flying  hair^an3\laughing  blue  eye^l-  Wildness 

/Ct*$rQsvi*d<rn 

and  -sarefreeness  are  in  her^  as  she  swings  this  way-and  that* — The- 
■very  spirit  of  the  sea  is  in  h^r-  as  she  beckons/^  £**JLip^4y 
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Photograph  from  Wide  World 
OUTWARD  BOUND 
“I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again.” 


So  far  you  have  seen  the  little  essay  in  its  infancy;  next,  in 
its  youth;  then,  in  its  more  carefully  meditated  early  maturity. 
Here  it  is  in  final  form  — revised,  recopied,  and  reasonably 
mature. 

The  Lure  of  the  Sea 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lure  in  the  world  is  the  lure  of  the  sea. 
It  gets  into  the  spirit  of  men,  forever  calling  them  to  sail  on  its 
now  placid,  now  turbulent  bosom. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  hold  which  the  sea  has  on  some  of  us. 
The  secret  of  its  fascination  may  be  the  wind  as  it  moans  and 
whistles  through  the  rigging,  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and  imparting  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  secrets  it  has  picked 
up  there.  Or  its  charm  may  lie  in  the  loneliness  and  vastness  of 
the  waters  themselves,  appealing  to  us  because  they  are  free  from 
the  taints  of  civilization. 

Whenever  I hear  the  sea  mentioned,  I always  think  of  a picture 
in  the  story  Hi-Brasil.  A small  boat  is  leaping  from  wave  to  wave. 
In  it  stands  a girl  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  flying  hair.  Wildness 
and  abandon  are  in  her,  as  she  beckons,  beckons,  beckons. 
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Must  all  composition  be  written  in  this  manner?  Of  course 
not!  Often  much  of  this  revising  and  improving  goes  on  in 
our  minds  before  we  ever  set  our  thoughts  on  paper.  Possibly, 
after  we  have  written  a great  deal,  much  should  go  on  there. 
But  all  of  us,  especially  those  who  are  just  learning  to  write, 
will  do  well  to  cultivate  the  process  of  revision  until  it  becomes 
a habit.  Gather  ideas!  Plan!  Write!  Perfect! 

Self-Test: 

What  steps  in  the  growth  of  a composition  have  been  discussed? 
Copy  and  complete  this  statement:  “Effective  composition  is  essen- 
tially a matter  of , , and ” How  does  the  pro- 

cedure suggested  correspond  with  my  method  of  composing?  Can 
I defend  briefly  my  own  way  of  working? 

Author  and  Editor: 

Prepare  for  publication  in  your  school  paper  or  magazine  an 
article  of  about  three  hundred  words,  preferably  on  some  aspect 
of  effective  writing.  You  may  select  your  own  topic,  but  here  are 
some  hints: 

1.  Compulsory  Writing 

2.  How  I Write  and  How  Others  Want  Me  to  Write 

3.  If  I Taught  English 

*4.  Writing  Contrasted  with  Composing 

5.  Getting  into  Print 

Try  to  make  your  work  witty,  original,  and  enjoyable.  Apply 
the  method  which  you  have  been  studying.  Choose  your  subject; 
jot  down  ideas  as  they  come  to  you;  make  a plan.  Then  write. 
Then  revise  and  copy. 

When  the  class  meets,  exchange  papers.  Read  the  one  you 
receive,  imagining  yourself  the  editor  of  the  school  paper.  On 
the  basis  of  interest  and  expression,  decide  whether  you  would  ac- 
cept this  paper.  On  the  back  of  the  paper,  grade  the  work  A,  if 
you  think  it  excellent;  B,  if  you  think 
it  good;  C,  if  you  think  it  fair;  D,  if 
you  think  it  poor.  Then  add  a very 
brief  comment.  Be  specific;  tell  just 
why  you  would  or  would  not  accept 
the  work.  Try  to  read  three  or  four 
papers  during  the  period.  Then  pass 
them  in  to  your  editor-in-chief,  the 
teacher,  for  further  comment. 


Is  what  I have  written  interest- 
ing? Is  my  work  the  result  of 
planning,  composing,  and  revis- 
ing? Will  the  editor  be  likely 
to  discard  it  because  of  its  ap- 
pearance, or  because  of  errors 
which  I could  have  avoided? 
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B.  Limiting  the  Subject 

What  happens  when  you  begin  to  think  about  a subject? 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come; 

Knock  as  you  please,  there’s  nobody  at  home! 

So  says  the  English  poet,  Pope.  But  is  this  true?  Try  an 
experiment.  Take,  for  example,  some  general  subject  like 
Sports.  Think  about  it  for  a while.  Isn’t  it  true  that  a great 
many  impressions  rush  into  your  mind  — curious,  dull,  useless, 
and  interesting  ones  — all  mixed  up?  You  can’t  think  straight 
about  such  a miscellaneous  collection  of  ideas.  You  must  put 
aside,  throw  away,  select.  Then  you  try  to  think  of  various 
kinds  of  sports : football,  baseball,  tennis,  track,  basketball. 
Will  not  one  of  these  do  for  a short  composition?  Possibly; 
yet  a moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  a whole  book  is  usually 
necessary  to  discuss  even  the  rules  of  one  of  these  games. 
Divide  still  further,  then.  Take  some  one  topic,  such  as 
Football , and  think  about  its  various  aspects.  Football?  En- 
joyable, builds  health,  forms  character,  one  of  America’s  most 
popular  sports.  Now  you  are  getting  down  to  something  defi- 
nite. Probably  one  of  these  subjects  will  do  for  a short  com- 
position. Evidently  your  “pate”  was  not  so  empty  after  all! 
One  original  subject  has  subdivided  into  many.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  gathering  and  sorting  ideas  is  to  find  what  divi- 
sion of  the  general  topic  you  are  going  to  discuss. 

Of  course  the  trained  writer  does  not  go  through  this  process 
so  slowly  and  deliberately  as  we  have  explained  it.  His  mind 
naturally  goes  to  the  one  point  he  wishes  to  discuss.  But  the 
young  writer  should  work  carefully  and  methodically. 

Self- Test: 

By  comment  and  illustration  show  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“dividing  a subject.”  If  I were  asked  to  discuss  education,  what 
should  I do  in  choosing  a subject? 

Getting  Ready  to  Think  Clearly: 

Here  are  five  broad  subjects:  Literature,  Modern  Life,  Music, 
Education,  Recreation. 
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Each  one  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  many  times.  Read 
over  your  text  again.  Notice  just  how  the  subject  “Sports”  was 
split  up.  Now  do  exactly  the  same  with  each  of  these  general 
subjects.  Think  about  them.  Divide  them.  Divide  again. 
Keep  on  “narrowing  down,”  until  each  subject  provides  you  with 
one  or  two  limited  and  specific  topics,  each  of  which  is  suitable 
for  a brief  composition.  Be  sure  that  you  have  “narrowed  down” 
enough.  Most  amateur  writers  choose  topics  that  are  too  broad. 
In  class  you  will  be  expected  to  read  your  work  for  discussion. 

C.  Keeping  Attention  on  a Central  Idea 

Thinking  clearly  about  a sub- 
ject involves  not  only  dividing  and 
restricting  a subject,  but  also  se- 
lecting some  particular  phase  of 
that  restricted  subject  that  you 
want  specifically  to  impress.  In 
other  words,  dividing  a subject 
is  naturally  followed  by  the  selection  of  a central  idea. 

For  example,  the  authors  of  this  text  propose  to  write  a book. 
What  kind  of  book?  An  English  text.  Dealing  with  what 
division  of  English?  Chiefly  with  composition.  What  do 
they  want  to  say  about  composition?  Especially  they  want 
to  give  instruction  and  practice  which  will  help  young  writers 
to  express  their  own  ideas  in  a characteristic  and  effective  way. 
This,  then,  is  the  central  idea  of  this  book.  If  the  work  is 
unified,  all  parts  will  be  related  to  that  thought  and  purpose. 

Compare  the  two  short  essays  which  follow: 

Modern  Inventions 

There  are  many  modern  inventions.  A large  number  of  them 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  Our  lives  have  been 
changed  by  the  work  of  modern  inventors.  Probably  no  age  before 
our  own  has  seen  so  many  new  things.  So  many  new  things  have 
been  invented  that  nothing  which  is  discovered  in  the  future  will 
surprise  us.  We  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  inventions  in  many 
ways.  Surely  modern  inventions  are  wonderful. 


Before  I start  to  write  do  I 
think  of  a central  idea  which  I 
wish  to  impress?  Or  do  I just 
write  and  write,  trusting  to  luck 
that  what  I compose  will  be  uni- 
fied and  clear? 
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Though  the  individual  sentences  are  reasonably  clear,  the 
essay  is  dull.  It  has  many  more  faults  than  the  lack  of  a 
central  thought.  The  writer  tried  to  discuss  too  large  a sub- 
ject. He  would  have  been  less  trite  and  tiresome  if  he  had 
written  about  one  invention  only  and  had  impressed  one  central 
idea  about  that  invention. 

Here  is  a much  more  effective  essay: 

Cold  Pleasure 

No  longer  does  the  iceman  leave  brooks  of  water  and  puddles  of 
mud  on  the  kitchen  linoleum.  No  longer  do  we  mop  the  floor 
as  a penalty  for  failing  to  empty  the  drip  pan  under  the  icebox. 
Yet  sparkling  cubes  of  ice  are  ever  ready  for  our  ginger-ale  glasses; 
the  milk  remains  sweet  despite  the  sultriest  weather;  the  food 
never  spoils.  We  pop  a plug  into  a socket,  and  electricity  does 
the  rest.  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  enjoy  our  modern  invention. 

Do  you  notice  any  difference?  This  composition  not  only 
shows  more  observation  and  imagination  than  the  first,  but 
it  also  begins  to  be  clear  and  interesting  at  once,  because  the 
writer  was  wise  enough  to  limit  his  topic.  Being  a clear 
thinker  and  wishing  to  write  coherently,  he  used  his  mind 
after  this  fashion:  Modern  inventions  — electric  refrigerator 
— benefits  of  the  electric  refrigerator  (that’s  my  subject)  — 
enjoyment  — “We  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  electric  refrigera- 
tor” (that’s  my  central  thought). 

Some  people  can  do  this  sort  of  thinking  rapidly;  others 
must  proceed  slowly  and  deliberately.  No  one  can  think 
and  write  clearly  about  a subject,  however,  until  he  knows 
exactly  what  thought  he  wishes  to  emphasize  and  how  he 
wishes  to  expand  it. 

Follow  the  process  again:  General  subject:  “Vacations.”  Divisions : 
The  need  of  vacations,  kinds  of  vacations,  kinds  the  business  man 
wants,  vacations  for  those  in  school,  my  vacations,  the  vacation  I 
had  last  summer. 

“The  Vacation  I Had  Last  Summer”. . . That  will  do  for  a topic! 
Now  what  shall  I say  about  that  vacation?  Why,  I’ll  show  that  it 
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was  the  most  enjoyable  vacation  I ever  had.  That  will  be  my  central 
thought. 

What  has  been  done?  A general  subject  has  been  divided. 
A special  topic  has  been  selected,  small  and  definite  enough 
to  be  treated  adequately  in  the  time  and  space  at  the  writer’s 
command.  A central  idea  has  been  chosen,  dealing  with 
one  phase  of  that  topic.  Here  is  clear  thinking  which  should 
help  in  producing  clear  writing. 

Self- Test: 

What  results  from  discussing  a topic  too  large  for  the  time  and 
space  allowed?  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “central  idea”?  Il- 
lustrate. Just  how  does  a central  idea  aid  in  clear  thinking? 

Learning  to  Direct  Your  Thinking: 

Below  are  a few  general  subjects.  If  you  do  not  find  one  you 
like,  choose  one  of  your  own.  First  divide  it,  restrict  it  to  a defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  topic.  Then  from  that  topic  select  some  cen- 
tral idea  that  you  would  like  to  impress.  Develop  this  central 
thought  into  a two-minute  talk  to  be  delivered  to  your  class. 

Subjects:  Leaders,  Telephones,  Dramatics,  Friends,  Keeping  Fit, 
T ranspor  tation. 

D.  Phrasing  the  Title 

If  you  were  to  ask  half  a dozen 
writers  where  they  get  their  titles, 
and  when  they  compose  them,  you 
would  probably  hear  some  inter- 
esting replies.  Some  would  not 
know.  Some  would  tell  you  that 
they  keep  a scrapbook  for  storing 
away  good  titles.  Others  would  tell  you  that  they  waited 
until  they  needed  one  and  then  — “well,  just  made  it  up.” 
Some  you  would  find  thought  of  the  title  first;  others  made  it 
up  after  they  had  finished  writing. 

It  really  doesn’t  make  much  difference  when  or  how  the 
title  is  chosen,  so  long  as  it  is  effective.  Good  titles,  in  the 
first  place,  are  valuable  as  thought-provokers.  “Opportunity 


Do  I usually  pay  attention  to 
the  titles  I use?  Are  they  sugges- 
tive? Do  they  arouse  interest? 
Do  they  help  me  to  think  clearly 
hy  constantly  keeping  my  central 
idea  before  me? 


Courtesy  of  Canadian  National  Railways 

? ? ? 


What  title  do  you  suggest? 
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Everywhere”  is  dull;  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  is  appealing.  “A 
Lecture  on  American  Poetry”  sounds  uninteresting;  “I  Hear 
America  Singing”  arouses  curiosity. 

Titles,  moreover,  like  central  ideas,  are  devices  for  helping 
the  writer  to  keep  to  the  point.  Provided  titles  are  definite, 
brief,  suggestive  of  the  important  points  in  composition,  they 
constantly  direct  thinking  to  the  subject  discussed.  Naturally, 
having  the  best  title  in  the  world  will  not  make  an  incoherent 
person  think  clearly.  A good  title,  however,  is  a helpful 
“pointer.” 

1.  Divide  the  subject.  2.  Think  out  the  central  idea. 
3.  Compose  a definite  and  interesting  title.  Let  us  illustrate 
these  three  steps  just  once  more: 

Hobbies.  Let’s  see...  golf,  making  miniature  sailing  vessels, 
homemade  radio  sets,  collecting  “boners,”  stamp  collecting, 
making  puppet  shows,  autographs...  Getting  Autographs , that’s  what 
I want.  Now  for  a central  idea:  “Autograph  collecting  is  en- 
joyable and  profitable.”  Finally,  a title:  Autograph,  Please! 

It  is  all  a matter  of  thinking  clearly  — thinking  by  dividing 
material,  by  knowing  exactly  what  you  want  to  emphasize,  by 
giving  your  composition  a definite  name.  Such  work  naturally 
precedes  intelligent  planning. 

Self-Test:  1 

What  is  the  best  title  that  I ever  saw  or  heard?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  an  effective  title?  In  my  opinion  is  “Autograph, 
Please!”  effective? 

Investigating  Your  Mind: 

Take  some  general  subject,  like  Motion  Pictures.  From  this 
subject  derive  five  or  six  definite  topics,  such  as  Motion  Pictures  in 
Education.  For  each  topic,  formulate  a concise,  specific  sentence 
which  states  a central  thought,  such  as  “Motion  pictures  are  a 
valuable  supplement  to  instruction  from  books.”  For  each  central 
idea,  devise  an  interesting  and  suggestive  title,  which  might  be 
used  to  name  the  entire  composition,  something  like  Paper  plus 
Celluloid  or  Books  Come  to  Life.  Expect  to  read  your  topics,  central 
ideas,  and  titles  to  your  classmates  for  discussion. 
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Self- Test:  2 

For  review,  summarize  what  has  been  said  about  dividing  the 
subject,  stating  a central  idea,  and  phrasing  the  title.  What  are 
the  most  interesting  titles  that  I can  recall  or  find  in  magazines? 

Opportunities  to  Reflect: 

Some  of  the  following  topics  are  too  large  for  discussion  in  an 
essay  of  several  hundred  words.  Some  are  too  small;  others,  about 
right.  First  sort  the  topics  into  these  three  groups.  Prepare  to  give 
definite  reasons  for  your  classification. 

Prepare  a sentence  stating  the  central  idea  for  one  of  the  topics 
you  have  chosen  as  suitable  for  a brief  composition.  Read  your 
lists  of  topics  and  your  central  idea  for  class  discussion. 


Topics: 

1.  My  Father’s  Occupation 

2.  Dogs 

3.  A Modern  Martyr 

4.  Afloat 

5.  Why  I Like  Modern  Litera- 
ture 

6.  Holidays 

7.  How  to  Make  a Flower  Bed 

8.  World  Peace 

9.  On  Being  Unconventional 

10.  Pity  the  Poor  Athlete 

11.  Music 

12.  Politics 


13.  Making  a Slingshot 

14.  Cooking 

15.  Inflating  aTire 

16.  How  I Enjoy  Music 

17.  Trees 

18.  Joys  of  Camping 

19.  Hockey 

20.  An  Ideal  Vacation 

21.  People 

22.  Drama  in  Schools 

23.  Tuning  in  a Station 

24.  Lindbergh’s  Exploits 


E.  Putting  Thoughts  in  Order 

A subject  has  been  chosen,  a 
suitable  aspect  of  that  subject  ex- 
pressed in  a central  thought,  and 
a title  found.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  put  in  order  the  thoughts  which 
have  been  tumbling  about  in  your 
mind.  Putting  in  order  calls  for  a plan.  Planning  precedes 
construction.  The  builder  uses  blueprints;  the  painter  sketches 
outlines  on  canvas;  the  sculptor  constructs  a frame  to  hold  his 


Do  I usually  plan  before  I write, 
or  write  before  I plan?  How  do 
my  compositions  grow  up?  Has 
it  been  said  of  me  that  I “ wander 
from  my  subject ”? 
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clay.  The  writer  makes  an  outline.  The  first  purpose  of  an 
outline  is  to  aid  clear  and  complete  thinking. 

Unquestionably  the  whole  process  of  sorting  out  and  order- 
ing ideas  may  take  place  in  one’s  mind.  After  practice,  per- 
haps it  should  go  on  there.  Pencil  and  paper  are  not  always 
at  hand  in  everyday  life  when  people  must  express  themselves; 
nor  is  there  always  time  to  use  them.  Just  at  present,  however, 
you  are  learning  how  to  do  things.  Time  spent  in  making 
outlines  is  amply  repaid  in  habits  of  clear  thinking. 

1.  Sentence  Outlines 

In  addition  to  aiding  clear  and  complete  thinking,  outlines 
serve  to  recall  the  thoughts  which  have  come  as  you  have  been 
planning.  A word  or  phrase,  which  seemed  full  of  meaning 
when  you  wrote  it,  may  suggest  nothing  when  you  wish  to  write 
or  speak  a day  or  two  later.  Therefore,  outlines  in  which 
ideas  are  expressed  completely  are  most  helpful.  Leading 
ideas  should  be  complete  sentences.  Subordinate  ones,  too, 
may  be  sentences;  at  least  the  expression  should  be  so  complete 
that  the  thought  cannot  be  lost. 

Suppose  you  have  observed  that  advertising  constantly 
surrounds  you.  You  decide  to  write  on  the  subject  of  adver- 
tising. You  dislike  all  this  display.  Your  imagination  comes 
into  play  and  suggests  that  you  are  like  a prisoner;  the  ad- 
vertising shuts  you  in.  A central  thought  takes  shape:  We  are 
imprisoned  by  advertising.  Then  a title  suggests  itself,  Im- 
prisoned by  Advertising , or,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  reader  curious 
without  revealing  the  content  of  your  paper,  No  Escape,  or 
We  Are  Prisoners. 

Now  the  places  in  which  you  constantly  see  advertising  come 
to  mind  and  you  note  them  down: 

I.  Advertising  surrounds  us  on  the  streets. 

II.  Billboards  fence  in  the  roads. 

III.  In  streetcars  and  subway  trains  we  must  face  advertising. 

IV.  Even  at  home  the  radio  hurls  advertising  at  us. 
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You  have  begun  an  outline.  These  statements,  however, 
are  not  all  that  you  have  to  say.  You  intend  to  make  your 
reader  see  and  feel  with  you.  So  you  take  up  each  topic  and 
carry  on  the  thought. 

I.  Advertising  surrounds  us  on  the  streets. 

A.  Shopwindows  display  their  wares. 

1 . Noise-making  devices  attract  our  attention  to  them. 

2.  A woodland  scene  sets  off  a new  automobile. 

3.  Moving  figures,  lights  in  windows  catch  our  eye. 

B.  Wherever  we  look,  electric  signs  flash. 

1 . They  writhe  in  snakes  of  fire. 

2.  They  move  and  form  figures. 


a.  The  Wrigley  brownies  dance. 

b . TTi^IjrmtTgTters  iparch. 


A.  They  obstruct  our  vision. 

1.  “Buy  Lakemere  Lots”  obstructs  view  of  lake. 

2.  “Saved  by  Lifeguard  Soap”  shuts  off  beauty  of  valley. 

B.  We  cannot  think  of  nature  and  beauty. 

1.  Our  thoughts  are  demanded  by  the  advertising. 

2.  We  become  indignant  at  garish  posters. 

Then  you  take  up  topics  III  and  IV  and  add  the  thoughts 
which  come  about  advertising  in  cars  and  about  advertising 
by  radio.  Perhaps  you  conclude  with  the  idea  that  adver- 
tising pursues  us  even  in  our  dreams  and  still  keeps  us  prisoners. 

When  your  outline  is  finished,  you  are  ready  to  write  or  to 
practice  delivering  an  oral  composition. 

Observe  carefully  the  system  of  symbols  used  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  thoughts.  It  is  not  the  only  possible  one,  but  it  is 
widely  used  and  always  acceptable.  It  is  called  the  One-A 
system.  Main  topics,  those  suitable  for  paragraphs  in  a short 
composition,  are  numbered  in  Roman:  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Lead- 
ing ideas  which  make  up  parts  of  these  are  lettered  in  capitals: 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  Ideas  which  form  parts  of  these  lettered  divi- 
sions are  numbered  in  Arabic:  1,  2,  3.  Still  smaller  divisions 
are  indicated  by  small  letters:  0,  b , c.  Each  symbol  is  followed 
by  a period.  Symbols  of  the  same  kind  are  arranged  vertically 
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in  line.  Check  over  these  statements  with  the  outline  until 
you  see  clearly  what  is  meant.  Here  is  a summary: 

I.  Main  topic 

A.  Part  of  topic  I 

1 . Part  of  topic  A. 

2.  Part  of  topic  A. 

3.  Part  of  topic  A. 

B.  Part  of  topic  I 

1 . Part  of  topic  B. 

2.  Part  of  topic  B. 

a.  Part  of  topic  2. 

b.  Part  of  topic  2. 

Self- Test:  1 

What  are  the  purposes  of  an  outline?  Explain  what  is  meant 
by  “sentence  outline.”  For  what  purposes  is  it  useful?  What  are 
the  steps  in  the  process  of  outlining  thoughts?  What  is  the  One-A 
system  of  outlining?  Is  it  possible  to  write  or  speak  effectively 
without  a plan? 

Learning  How  Thoughts  Are  Arranged: 

The  outline  used  as  an  illustration  on  page  203  has  been  com- 
pleted only  through  main  topics  I and  II.  Copy  this  part  of  the 
outline.  Then  complete  the  outline  of  III  and  IV,  using  the  main 
headings  given  in  the  text.  Be  neat  and  accurate  in  the  use  of 
symbols.  Exchange  papers  for  criticism  and  comment. 

* Deliver  an  oral  composition,  using  your  completed  outline  as  a 
guide. 

Self- Test:  2 

State  rapidly  the  purposes  of  an  outline,  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion, the  form  used.  What  difficulties  have  I encountered  in  making 
outlines?  How  can  outlining  be  made  useful  in  studying? 

Discovering  How  Others  Plan: 

Here  is  one  of  Franklin’s  methods  for  learning  to  write  well. 
In  his  Autobiography  he  says:  “About  this  time  I met  with  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  the  Spectator I bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was 

much  delighted  with  it.  I thought  the  writing  excellent,  and  wished, 
if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  With  this  view  I took  some  of  the  papers, 
and,  making  short  hints  of  the  sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them 
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by  for  a few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment 
at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any 
suitable  words  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I compared  my 
Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  cor- 
rected them.” 

Try  Franklin’s  method.  Read  carefully  some  magazine  article, 
not  a story,  which  interests  you.  Note  what  seems  to  be  the  central 
idea  of  the  article.  Make  a sentence  outline  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  in  the  composition.  Then  present  to  the  class  the 
article  which  you  have  read,  using  your  outline  to  guide  you  as 
you  speak. 

2.  Skeleton  or  Topical  Outlines 

When  you  are  pressed  for  time,  or  when  you  intend  to  com- 
plete your  composition  immediately,  an  outline  of  your  thought 
may  take  a very  simple  form  — a skeleton  plan  consisting 
merely  of  words  or  phrases.  Such  an  outline  might  be  useful 
if  you  were  asked  to  choose  a subject  and  write  a composition 
during  an  examination.  It  might  also  serve  you  well  -if  you 
were  asked  to  speak  on  a subject  with  only  a few  moments 
of  preparation. 

The  objection  to  the  skeleton  outline  is  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  helpful  after  your  mind  has  been  busy  with  other  matters. 
The  brief  words  and  phrases,  you  will  find,  are  not  so  sug- 
gestive as  the  thought  more  completely  stated. 

The  outline  given  in  the  previous  lesson  would  look  some- 
what like  this  if  it  were  reduced  to  a skeleton: 

I.  Streets 

A.  Windows 

1 . Noise-making  devices 

2.  Woodland  scene  and  automobile 

3.  Moving  figures  and  lights 

B.  Flashing  signs 

1.  Snakes 

2.  Dancing  figures 

a.  Wrigley 

b.  Linit 
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II.  Roads 

A.  Signs 

1.  Lots 

2.  Soap 

B.  Obscuring  of  beauty 

1.  Demand  of  attention 

2.  Indignation 

If  you  were  not  familiar  with  the  thoughts  more  fully  ex- 
I pressed  in  the  preceding  outline,  do  you  think  that  these  brief 
words  would  have  much  meaning?  Do  you  understand,  then, 
why  the  sentence  outline  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the 
skeleton  form,  except  when  the  composition  is  to  be  completed 
immediately? 


Self-  Test: 

What  is  a skeleton  outline?  For  what  purposes  is  it  useful? 
When  is  the  sentence  outline  more  useful?  In  outlining  work  in 
history,  science,  or  home  economics,  which  form  should  I use? 
Which  form  should  I use  in  taking  down  a speech  to  be  reported 
for  the  school  paper? 

Learning  Variety  in  Planning: 

There  are  usually  several  ways  in  which  a composition  can  be 
arranged.  Frequently  pupils  do  less  well  than  they  might  simply 
because  they  do  not  consider  all  the  possibilities.  What  division 
of  your  material  will  be  most  original  and  most  interesting? 

In  how  many  different  ways  could  you  plan  the  main  divisions 
for  an  outline  on  each  of  the  topics  listed  below?  For  example, 
An  Enjoyable  Day  may  suggest  several  plans: 

I.  Morning  I.  First  Experience  I.  Pleasure  Begun 

II.  Afternoon  II.  Second  Experience  II.  High  Point  Reached 

III.  Evening  III.  Third  Experience  III.  Day  Agreeably  Ended 

I.  Umpromising  Beginning  I.  First  Visitor  Arrives 

II.  Interesting  Happening  II.  Second  Visitor  Arrives 

III.  Resulting  Enjoyment  III.  Third  Visitor  Arrives 

Here  are  the  topics.  Give  only  main  divisions.  Use  the  skeleton 
plan,  since  you  must  economize  time  in  order  to  complete  the  as- 
signment; but  remember  to  do  neat  work. 

1.  A Journey  5.  A Camping  Trip 

2.  An  Unusual  Experience  *6.  Freaks 

3.  School  Politics  *7.  Hot-weather  Madness 

4.  Adventures  in  Science 
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3.  Suggestions  and  Warnings 

In  order  to  make  outlines  logical  and  readable,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  a few  common-sense  suggestions.  Perhaps  the 
necessity  for  them  will  already  have  appeared  in  your  class 
discussion  of  your  work  in  previous  lessons. 

1.  Use  the  definite  system  of  symbols  which  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  letters  and  numbers  are  followed  by  periods. 

2.  Indent  each  subdivision,  so  that  its  relation  is  clear.  Notice, 
for  example,  the  indentation  from  I to  A in  the  sample  outline. 

3.  When  the  thought  takes  more  than  one  line,  do  not  write 
under  the  symbol.  Let  your  second  line  come  back  to  the 
symbol. 

4.  Let  each  symbol  be  followed  by  one  thought  only.  Two  sym- 
bols for  one  thought  (IA),  or  two  thoughts  for  one  symbol, 
show  confused  thinking,  and  they  are  difficult  for  the  reader 
to  interpret. 

5.  Keep  the  symbols  of  the  same  kind  perpendicularly  in  line. 

6.  Be  sure  that  each  subdivision  i-s  a logical  part  of  the  thought 
under  which  it  stands.  Failure  in  such  arrangement  is  evi- 
dence of  carelessness  or  illogical  thinking. 

7.  See  that  each  Roman  numeral  represents  a main  division  of 
thought. 

8.  Beware  of  the  two  principal  errors  made  by  pupils  in  pre- 
paring outlines: 

a.  Arranging  all  thoughts  as  main  thoughts. 

I.  Advertising  surrounds  us  on  the  streets. 

II.  Shopwindows  display  their  wares. 

III.  Noise-making  devices  attract  our  attention  to  them. 

IV.  A woodland  scene  sets  off  a new  automobile. 

V.  Moving  figures  or  blinking  lights  catch  our  eye. 

Compare  this  outline  with  the  example  on  page  138.  In 
the  better  outline,  the  part  here  numbered  II  is  subordinate 
to  I and  the  part  numbered  III  is  subordinate  to  A under 
the  main  heading  I. 

b.  Arranging  an  outline  illogically  with  only  one  main  thought. 

I.  Advertising  surrounds  us  on  the  streets. 

A.  Billboards  fence  in  the  roads. 

B.  In  streetcars  and  subway  trains  we  must  face  adver- 
tising. 

C.  Even  at  home  the  radio  hurls  advertising  at  us. 
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In  this  outline,  the  thoughts  lettered  A,  B,  and  C have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  thought  numbered  I.  They  are  new 
main  ideas. 

In  conclusion,  regard  outlines  as  devices  (1)  to  help  you  in 
arranging  your  ideas  in  logical  order,  (2)  to  display  them  so 
that  their  relationship  may  be  clearly  seen,  and  (3)  to  aid  you  in 
recalling  your  ideas.  If  your  outlines  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements, they  will  prove  useful  as  aids  in  the  production  of 
clear  writing. 

Self-  Test: 

Summarize  briefly  the  suggestions  which  have  been  given  for 
making  useful  outlines.  State,  with  illustrations,  the  chief  faults 
which  have  been  discussed.  What  practical  uses  for  outlines  in 
daily  life  can  I suggest? 

Planning  to  Interest: 

Prepare  a detailed  sentence  outline  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, or  some  other  timely  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  Use 
this  plan  as  the  basis  of  a two-minute  talk  to  the  class.  Try  to 
make  your  work  an  example  of  clear  thinking;  but  strive  to  make 
what  you  say  as  enjoyable  as  possible  in  thought  and  style. 

1.  Three  New  Events  of  the  Day 

2.  A Recent  Scientific  Discovery 

3.  The  Newest  Fashion 

4.  Three  Modern  Artists 

5.  An  Interesting  Radio  Hour 

6.  Books  I Recommend 

7.  My  Opinion  of  Three  Political  Figures 

8.  The  Fundamentals  of  Decorat- 


9- 

10. 

11. 

12.  , 

14. 


mg  a Room 

The  Nonsense  of  Being  Afraid 
Tricks  of  Nature  We  Often 
Overlook 

A Custom  I Dislike 

Cities  of  Y esterdav  

How  People  Act  When  They 
Are  Not  Watched 
A Letter  to  a Friend  discussing 
any  one  of  the  topics  above. 


Were  my  outlines  logical?  Were 
they  helpful  to  me  in  writing  and 
speaking?  Judged  by  the  sug- 
gestions and  warnings  given  on 
page  142,  what  were  their  chief 
faults  in  organization?  If  I 
were  to  rewrite  them,  how  might 
I make  them  of  greater  value  as 
aids  to  clear  thinking? 


VIII 

ORGANIZING  MATERIAL  IN 
PARAGRAPHS 

A.  Why  Paragraph? 

Limiting  what  you  want  to  say 
to  a central  idea,  relating  all  of 
your  thoughts  to  this  idea,  com- 
posing each  sentence  so  that  it 
unmistakably  states  what  you  want 
to  express  — - these  are  factors  in  clear  writing  which  you  have 
been  considering.  Effective  paragraphing  is  but  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  same  subject. 

The  principal  fact  usually  observed  about  paragraphs  is 
that  they  are  indented.  This  indentation,  at  the  left  of  the 
page,  says  to  the  reader,  “A  new  division  of  thought  begins 
here.”  Thus  it  serves  two  important  purposes:  It  signals  a 
turn  in  thought;  it  allows  the  reader  to  rest  his  mind  for  a 
moment,  something  he  could  not  do  if  the  work  were  written 
as  a solid  mass. 

A paragraph,  however,  is  much  more  than  an  indentation. 
It  is  a group  of  sentences  all  amplifying  a single  topic.  It 
discusses  one,  and  only  one,  important  part  of  a composition. 
Into  it  the  writer  gathers  all  he  wants  to  say  about  a division 
of  the  subject.  Effective  paragraphs,  then,  help  the  writer 
to  think  clearly;  as  a result,  they  help  the  reader  or  listener 
to  comprehend.  The  indentation  is  only  a device  to  attract 
attention.  The  paragraph  is  amplified  and  related  thought  — 
so  arranged  that  this  thought  may  be  easily  and  completely 
understood. 

Even  a brief  unparagraphed  composition  may  show  why  you 
should  paragraph: 


Do  I help  readers  and  listeners 
to  understand  me  by  dividing  my 
material  into  important,  logi- 
cally arranged  parts? 
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Physically,  Morton  commanded  attention.  He  had  keen  senses, 
and  a mind  that  was  capable  of  drawing  sound  conclusions  from 
what  he  observed.  He  was  slightly  under  average  height;  but  he 
had  a great  head,  firmly  set  on  powerful  shoulders  that  indicated 
endurance.  He  had  strong  arms  and  legs.  His  brow  was  high  and 
noble;  his  mouth  was  firm  and  expressive.  Mentally,  too,  he  was 
above  the  average.  Spiritually,  also,  this  man  was  exceptional.  He 
was  as  honest  as  he  was  self-sacrificing.  He  had  not  only  knowledge, 
but  also  wisdom.  A kind  friend,  a devoted  father,  a tireless  public 
servant,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Here  we  have  a few  comments  describing  the  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  someone  by  the  name 
of  Morton.  However,  no  indentations  help  the  eye  to  detect 
these  divisions;  and  the  sentences  are  so  disordered  that  no 
sooner  do  you  think  of  Morton  physically  than  you  are  called 
upon  to  consider  him  mentally.  Properly  paragraphed,  the 
writer’s  ideas  are  much  more  clear  and  impressive: 

Physically,  Morton  commanded  attention.  He  was  slightly 
under  average  height;  but  he  had  a great  head,  firmly  set  on  power- 
ful shoulders  that  indicated  endurance.  He  had  strong  arms  and 
legs.*  His  brow  was  high  and  noble;  his  mouth  was  firm  and 
expressive. 

Mentally,  too,  he  was  above  the  average.  He  had  keen  senses, 
and  a mind  that  was  capable  of  drawing  sound  conclusions  from 
what  he  observed.  In  other  words,  he  had  not  only  knowledge,  but 
also  wisdom. 

Spiritually,  also,  Morton  was  exceptional.  Pie  was  as  honest  as 
he  was  self-sacrificing.  A kind  friend,  a devoted  father,  a tireless 
public  servant,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Obviously  such  dividing  and  organizing  of  material  helps 
you  to  think  with  the  writer  and  to  understand  what  he  de- 
sires to  express. 

Self-Test: 

What  is  meant  by  a paragraph?  What  is  the  purpose  of  par- 
agraphing? How  does  it  help  the  writer?  The  reader?  Why  in- 
dent? Do  I agree  that  “logical  paragraphing  is  really  logical 
thinking”? 
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One  Idea  at  a Time  in  Conversation: 

Prepare  to  talk  informally  to  the  class  about  one  of  the  following 
topics.  Make  an  outline,  dividing  what  you  want  to  say  into  two 
or  three  important  parts.  Introduce  each  division  of  thought  with 
a short,  direct,  interesting  sentence  which  denotes  clearly  the  topic 
of  this  part  of  your  remarks. 

It  is  a mistake  to  think  of  paragraphing  as  being  of  value  only 
in  writing.  Remember  that  in  oral  composition  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  for  separating  and  organizing  ideas. 

Topics: 

1.  The  Pleasures  of  Winter  Sport 

2.  What  I Mean  by  Play 

3.  A Difference  in  Values 

4.  Three  Illusions  about  Laziness 

5.  The  Requirements  of  a Good 
Coach 

B.  The  Essentials  of  a Desirable 
Vocation 

7.  My  Chief  Criticisms  of  Classical 
(or  Jazz)  Music 

8.  My  First  Impressions  of  Two 
Different  People 

9.  What  I Mean  by  School  Spirit 

B.  Earmarks  of  an  Effective  Paragraph 

. Unity 

An  effective  paragraph  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a unit  of 
thought.  Each  sentence  in  it 
is  related  to  the  one  single 
idea  which  it  helps  to  develop. 
The  paragraph  is,  in  other  words, 
a little  composition  in  itself,  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  a larger  composition. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  passage: 

There  was  a mist  in  all  the  hollows.  It  roamed  in  its  forlornness 
up  the  hill,  like  an  evil  spirit,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  A 


Does  each  paragraph  I write  dis- 
cuss one  and  only  one  thought? 
Are  my  paragraphs  adequately 
developed?  Are  they  clear?  A.re 
my  paragraphs  a logical  part  of 
my  entire  composition? 


Did  my  practice  show  me  the 
value  of  discussing  one  important 
point  at  a time?  Would  my 
material  have  been  just  as  clear 
if  I had  not  paragraphed?  How 
did  paragraphing  help  me  as  I 
composed? 
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clammy  and  intensely  cold  mist,  it  made  its  slow  way  through  the 
air  in  ripples  that  visibly  followed  and  overspread  one  another,  as 
the  waves  of  an  unwholesome  sea  might  do.  It  was  dense  enough 
to  shut  out  everything  from  the  light  of  the  coach-lamps  except 
these,  its  own  workings,  and  a few  yards  of  road.  The  reek  of  the 
laboring  horses  steamed  into  it,  as  if  they  had  made  it  all.  — Charles 
Dickens. 

Here  are  five  sentences  of  description.  Each  sentence, 
however,  is  devoted  to  one  task  — giving  the  impression  of  the 
“mist  in  the  hollows,5’  and  of  that  only.  Such  paragraphs 
are  said  to  be  unified.  A reader’s  mind  grasps  most  readily 
ideas  thus  related. 

Somewhere  in  most  well-organized  paragraphs  there  should 
be  a topic  sentence,  or  at  least  some  word,  phrase,  or  clause 
which  indicates  to  the  reader  what  the  paragraph  is  about. 
Usually  such  a statement  comes  at  the  beginning,  where  it 
will  best  give  the  reader  or  listener  “a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
his  thinking.”  Topic  sentences  should  be  brief,  and  as  definite 
as  possible.  Notice  the  beginning  of  Dickens’s  description: 
“There  was  a mist  in  all  the  hollows.”  Such  statements  help 
the  writer  to  keep  his  mind  on  one  subject  as  he  writes;  they 
help  the  reader  by  specifically  suggesting  to  him  what  is  to  be 
discussed. 

Self- Test:  1 

What  do  I mean  by  a “unified  paragraph”?  Prove  that  the  first 
paragraph  in  section  B is  (or  is  not)  unified.  What  is  an  effective 
topic  sentence? 

Learning  from  the  Professionals: 

Select  an  interesting  magazine  article  or  an  essay.  State  the 
topic  of  each  paragraph  in  a word  or  two.  Copy  the  topic  sentence 
of  each  paragraph.  Summarize  briefly  the  content  of  each  para- 
graph to  show  that  it  consists  of  logically  arranged,  unified  thought. 
Read  to  the  class  the  paragraph  which  seems  to  you  to  be  the  most 
carefully  unified. 

Self-Test:  2 

Gan  I write  three  original  sentences  suitable  for  topic  sentences 
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in  paragraphs?  Considering  what  I have  learned  so  far  about 
effective  writing,  what  especially  should  I impress  on  the  class 
about  paragraphing  if  I were  the  teacher? 

Learning  to  Think  in  Paragraphs: 

Think  of  some  change  in  policy  which  you  believe  desirable.  For 
instance,  you  desire  a certain  change  in  school  policy;  or  you  believe 
that  radio  programs  should  be  supported  by  a tax  on  receiving  sets, 
instead  of  by  advertising.  Now  justify  your  proposal  in  three  brief 
paragraphs,  showing  that  (1)  the  change  is  desirable;  (2)  the  change 
is  workable;  (3)  the  change  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Watch 
your  topic  sentences;  keep  to  the  point. 

2.  Adequate  Development 

Not  only  must  a paragraph  expand  a single  idea;  it  must 
also  contain  all  the  writer  wants  to  say  about  that  idea. 

Sometimes  failure  to  expand  a thought  properly  is  due  to  a 
failure  to  observe,  imagine,  and  ponder  sufficiently;  this  pro- 
duces paragraphs  like  the  following.  Here,  crammed  into  one 
paragraph,  are  a few  leading  thoughts  which,  if  they  were 
expanded,  would  provide  topic  sentences  for  the  paragraphs 
of  a reasonably  long  composition: 

A Tree  World 

The  character  of  trees  resembles  that  of  man.  But  in  an  entirely 
different  sense  the  character  of  trees  is  very  much  like  that  of  certain 
types  of  people.  The  trees  which  we  see  remind  us  of  certain  men 
and  women  whom  we  meet  in  everyday  life.  Perhaps  some  people, 
like  trees,  are  victims  of  forces  beyond  their  own  control. 

Such  a paragraph  leaves  the  reader  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  asking,  “Well,  what  of  it?”  He  is  not  interested.  The 
effective  paragraph  must  be  adequately  developed  with 
interesting  details. 

Some  writers  become  afflicted  with  a strange  disease  which 
may  be  called  “paragraphitis.”  They  are  sometimes  so 
anxious  to  make  paragraphs  that  they  split  one  topic  into 
all  sorts  of  fragments;  at  other  times  they  write  paragraphs 
which  are  only  a series  of  undeveloped  and  uninteresting  topic 
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sentences.  Here,  for  example,  is  a composition  composed  of 
disjoined  paragraphs: 

A Tree  World 

The  character  of  trees  resembles  that  of  man. 

If  you  will  consult  any  good  psychologist,  you  will  find  that  a man’s 
character  is  the  product  of  his  inheritance  and  his  environment. 

Thus  it  is  with  trees. 

If  you  will  look  at  any  group  of  trees  that  is  exposed  to  the  wind, 
you  will  notice  that  they  are  all  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind;  but  that  those  which  are  naturally  weak  are  bent  more  than 
those  which  are  naturally  strong. 

But  in  an  entirely  different  sense  is  the  character  of  trees  very 
much  like  that  of  certain  classes  or  types  of  people. 

We  can  think  of  pine  trees  as  being  soldiers  of  the  tree  world. 

There  they  stand,  straight  and  tall,  growing  in  great  forests  and 
covering  many  of  our  hills  as  if  they  were  armies  waiting  for  the 
word  to  march  on  to  battle. 

All  these  fragmentary  paragraphs  discuss  only  two  topics. 
At  best  these  topics  are  not  very  fully  developed,  but  they  are 
arranged  in  better  paragraphing  below. 

Notice  that  the  two  sentences  which  began  the  paragraph 
in  the  first  example  have  become  topic  sentences  of  two  sepa- 
rate paragraphs. 

A Tree  World 

The  character  of  trees  resembles  that  of  man.  If  you  will  consult 
any  good  psychologist,  you  will  find  that  a man’s  character  is  the 
product  of  his  inheritance  and  his  environment.  Thus  it  is  with 
trees.  If  you  will  look  at  any  group  of  trees,  you  will  notice  that 
they  are  all  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind;  but  that 
those  which  are  naturally  weak  are  bent  more  than  those  which  are 
naturally  strong.  - 

But  in  an  entirely  different  sense  the  character  of  trees  is  very 
much  like  that  of  certain  types  of  people.  We  could  think  of  pine 
trees  as  being  soldiers  of  the  tree  world.  There  they  stand,  straight 
and  tall,  growing  in  great  forests,  and  covering  many  of  our  hills  as 
if  they  were  armies  waiting  for  the  word  to  march  on  to  battle. 


Courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
MORAINE  LAKE,  ALBERTA 
Can  you  put  the  picture  into  words? 
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Possibly  the  best  way  to  see  just  what  is  meant  by  an  ade- 
quately developed  paragraph  is  to  examine  one  and  discover 
how  it  is  made  up: 

( 1 ) Of  course,  your  first  opportunity  lies  in  the  magic  of  the  name 
which  you  give  to  your  composition;  it  will  either  attract  or  repel. 
(2)  Very  often  a drama  which  is  tried  out  in  small  towns  under  one 
title  has  a very  different  one  when  it  opens  on  Broadway,  because 
no  one  knows  better  than  a producer  of  plays  that  a name  which 
will  attract  an  audience  is  a vital  matter.  (3)  Titles  are  just  as 
important  to  writers  who  wish  to  attract  readers.  (4)  Suppose  that 
the  name  of  this  book  were  Two  Tears  of  Hard  Work . (5)  You  would 

groan  even  before  you  opened  it;  in  fact,  you  would  never  open  it 
unless  you  were  made  to  do  so.  (6)  Imagine  someone’s  announcing 
that  a speaker  would  discuss  Our  Mental , Moral,  and  Physical  Equip- 
ment.  (7)  That  sounds  trite  and  dull;  probably  you  would  not  go 
to  hear  him.  (8)  Yet  you  might  be  very  curious  if  you  heard  that 
someone  would  discuss  the  topic  What  Do  You  Have  with  You?  — the 
very  same  idea  in  more  original  dress.  (9)  Catch  the  attention  of 
the  reader  with  your  title.  (10)  Rouse  his  curiosity  if  you  can. 
(1 1)  Interest  him  with  your  first  word. 

In  this  paragraph  there  are  eleven  sentences  of  various  kinds, 
grouped  because  each  is  related  to  a central  idea,  “the  magic 
of  a title.”  The  opening  words  make  a transition,  help  the 
reader  to  keep  in  mind  what  he  has  just  read.  Sentence  1 
gives  the  main  idea  to  be  discussed  in  the  paragraph.  The 
reader  is  to  consider  “the  magic  of  a name;  it  will  either  attract 
or  repel.”  Sentence  2 illustrates  the  fact  that  a title  is  im- 
portant in  drama.  Sentence  3 applies  this  idea  to  writing. 
Sentences  4 and  5 amplify  this  application.  Sentences  6,  7, 
and  8 apply  the  topic  thought  to  the  titles  of  speeches,  using 
illustrations.  Sentences  9,  10,  and  11  summarize  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph  and  apply  it  to  the  reader. 

Such  a paragraph  guides  the  reader  not  only  to  think  of  one 
idea  at  a time,  but  also  to  think  of  it  adequately  until  he  really 
comprehends  the  whole  idea. 

Self  Test:  1 

What  is  meant  by  a well-developed  paragraph?  Of  what  may  a 
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fully  developed  paragraph  be  composed?  Do  I prefer  to  have  what 
I read  divided  into  many  short  paragraphs? 

Observing  How  Others  Do  It: 

In  one  of  your  textbooks,  find  some  paragraph  in  which  there 
is  an  interesting  and  well-developed  discussion  of  a topic.  Read 
this  to  the  class  as  an  example  of  what  you  consider  an  effectively 
developed  paragraph.  After  your  reading,  point  out  to  your  class- 
mates the  plan  by  which  the  writer  has  developed  his  thought. 

Self- Test:  2 

Explain  briefly  the  principal  causes  of  thin,  undeveloped  para- 
graphs. In  what  respects  is  clear  paragraphing  evidence  cf  clear 
thinking? 

Open  Forum: 

Prepare  carefully  to  take  an  interesting  part  in  a discussion  of 
this  question:  “Should  outside  reading  for  English  be  entirely  vol- 
untary and  unrestricted?” 

Plan  to  discuss  one  principal  idea  only,  but  develop  that  idea  as 
effectively  and  completely  as  possible.  Say  in  that  one  paragraph 
as  much  as  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  point.  Try  not  only  to 
bring  forward  convincing  facts,  but  also  to  supplement  those  facts 
with  impressive  examples  and  illustrations.  Remember:  one  point 
only;  but  one  point  fully  considered. 

Self- Test:  3 

How  could  the  paragraphs  which  my  classmates  and  I have  read 
so  far  have  been  made  more  effective?  Would  paragraphs  in  stories 
tend  to  be  longer  or  shorter  than  paragraphs  cf  explanation  and 
argumentation?  Why? 

Paragraphing  Your  Letters: 

Write  either  a business  or  a friendly  letter  in  which  you  pay 
attention  especially  to  the  development  of  your  paragraphs.  Dis- 
cuss only  two  or  three  important  points,  but  try  to  develop  each 
paragraph  with  sufficient  details  and  examples  to  make  it  clear  and 
interesting.  Expect  discussion  of  your  work,  especially  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  paragraphs,  from  your  classmates. 

3.  Clearness 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  paragraphs 
must  be  clear,  as  well  as  unified  and  properly  developed.  As 
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has  been  said  many  times,  everything  you  write,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  first  of  all  be  clear.  Unity  promotes  clearness. 
Detailed,  comprehensive  discussion  of  your  topics  helps  people 
to  understand.  Clear  thinking  and  observance  of  grammatical 
rules  in  sentences  are  also  aids  to  clearness.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  point  out  a few  additional  ways  in  which  you 
can  make  paragraphs  express  thought  clearly. 

In  the  first  place , arrange  your  sentences  logically.  When  you 
write  or  speak  clearly,  there  is  a natural  sequence  to  your 
ideas;  one  thought  leads  naturally  to  the  next  one.  Any 
deviation  from  this  order  leads  to  confusion. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  here  is  a paragraph  in  which  the 
logical  order  of  the  sentences  has  been  deliberately  destroyed: 

But  this  last  glance,  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  sprinkles  Nature’s 
mirror  with  the  magnificent  colors  of  the  rainbow.  During  an 
August  nightfall,  the  panorama  from  the  wooded  shores  of  Echo 
Lake  extends  over  the  hazy-blue  ranges  of  the  Adirondacks,  tier  on 
tier.  A moment  later,  and  Echo  Lake  is  enveloped  in  the  gray 
cloak  of  night.  Suddenly  a dead  leaf  flutters  down  and  gently 
alights  on  this  vast  mirror.  Towering  above  the  numerous  snow- 
capped peaks  looms  old  Mount  Marcy,  staunch  and  immovable,  a 
gray-topped  monarch.  A minute  circle  forms,  gradually  enlarges, 
and  finally  disappears.  Slowly  emerging  from  view  behind  a jagged 
crag,  the  evening  sun  takes  one  more  peep  at  this  lonely  spot  before 
allowing  his  paler  sister,  the  moon,  to  watch  over  it.  Surrounding 
the  lake  shore,  tasseled  pines  and  evergreens  lean  lazily  over  the 
silent  water,  as  if  admiring  their  own  reflections. 

Here  is  the  paragraph  in  its  original  form.  The  writer 
gave  his  attention  to  one  thing  — the  impression  made  by 
Echo  Lake  at  nightfall.  Sentences  are  in  order;  they  lead 
up  to  a climax,  the  coming  of  night.  Of  course  the  paragraph 
is  noticeably  clearer. 

During  an  August  nightfall,  the  panorama  from  the  wooded  shores 
of  Echo  Lake  extends  over  the  hazy-blue  ranges  of  the  Adirondacks, 
tier  on  tier.  Towering  above  the  numerous  snow-capped  peaks 
looms  old  Mt.  Marcy,  staunch  and  immovable,  a gray-topped 
monarch.  Surrounding  the  lake  shore,  tasseled  pines  and  ever- 
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greens  lean  lazily  over  the  silent  water,  as  if  admiring  their  own 
reflections.  Suddenly  a dead  leaf  flutters  down  and  gently  alights 
on  this  vast  mirror.  A minute  circle  forms,  gradually  enlarges,  and 
Anally  disappears.  Slowly  emerging  from  view  behind  a jagged 
crag,  the  evening  sun  takes  one  more  peep  at  this  lonely  spot  before 
allowing  his  paler  sister,  the  moon,  to  watch  over  it.  But  this  last 
glance,  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  sprinkles  Nature’s  mirror  with  the 
magnificent  colors  of  the  rainbow.  A moment  later,  and  Echo  Lake 
is  enveloped  in  the  gray  cloak  of  night.  — Student  Theme. 

In  the  second  place , maintain  your  point  of  view.  The  careless 
writer  shifts  his  point  of  view  in  paragraphs  as  easily  as  he  does 
in  sentences.  Here,  for  example,  is  a writer  who,  without 
warning,  without  a new  paragraph  or  transitional  sentences, 
suddenly  shifts  his  attitude  and  his  emotion: 

I always  admired  Shylock.  He  was  eloquent.  He  was  fearless,  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  only  serving  to  strengthen  his  purposes.  His 
was  a spirit  which  abuse  could  not  daunt,  nor  pleading  move,  nor 
ridicule  bend.  Wishing  to  revenge  not  only  himself,  but  also  his 
race,  he  was  intensely  patriotic.  His  exceeding  cleverness  and  wit 
are  revealed  in  every  scene  in  which  he  appears,  particularly  in  those 
where  he  negotiates  the  bond  with  Bassanio  and  Antonio.  He  is 
hard,  cruel , greedy,  with  revenge  the  greatest  aim  of  his  life.  He  loves  his 
ducats  far  more  than  his  daughter.  The  bond?  He  will  have  it  at  all  cost! 
An  audience  is  glad  to  witness  the  downfall  of  such  a malicious  old  man. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
portray  two  sides  of  Shylock’s  character,  or  of  anything  else; 
but  you  should,  obviously,  not  compose  so  that  just  as  the 
reader  is  about  to  exclaim,  “Hurrah  for  Shylock!”  he  is  sud- 
denly jolted  with  your  feeling  of  scorn. 

But  the  most  confusing  of  all  sceneshifters  is  the  writer  who 
constantly  changes  the  time  or  voice  of  his  verbs: 

The  trial  of  Charles  Darnay  brings  into  Carton’s  life  the  great  force 
which  will  motivate  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  seen 
by  Lucie  Manette  and  loves  her,  although  he  knew  that  he  was  un- 
worthy. He  tried  to  reform,  but  his  past  refuses  to  release  him.  The 
Revolution  broke  out;  Darnay  is  imprisoned.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  his  promise  of  devotion  to  the  one  he  loves.  In 
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his  death,  there  is  no  trace  of  fear  or  bitterness.  He  went  to  the 
guillotine  with  thoughts  of  those  he  loves  in  mind.  In  his  death,  he 
achieved  greatness.  Whatever  his  beginning,  he  ends  with  a life  char- 
acterized by  supreme  virtues:  bravery,  unselfishness,  and  sacrifice. 

If  you  are  telling  a story  in  the  past,  you  should  keep  it 
in  the  past.  If  you  are  describing  something  in  detail,  as  you 
would  see  it  when  close  to  the  object,  you  should  remain  in 
that  position.  If  you  are  explaining  a process  by  instructing 
the  reader,  telling  him,  “You  do  this  and  you  do  that,”  you 
should  not  suddenly  confuse  him  by  adopting  the  editorial, 
“We  must  do  this  and  we  must  do  that.”  Clearness  in  a 
paragraph  is  promoted  by  allowing  the  reader  to  think  and  to 
feel  from  one  point  of  view. 

Finally , illustrate  your  ideas  fully.  The  value  of  appealing  to 
a reader’s  imagination  was  discussed  in  a previous  chapter. 
The  desirability  of  using  comparisons  in  sentences  has  been 
stressed.  These  are  all  ways  of  being  concrete,  of  avoiding 
general  statements.  No  other  single  element  adds  quite  so 
much  to  the  clearness,  as  well  as  the  impressiveness  and  in- 
terest, of  a paragraph,  as  well-chosen  illustrations.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  a paragraph  beginning: 

The  person  whom  we  know  as  a “good  fellow”  does  not  always 
leave  a permanent  mark  on  the  world.  He  is  popular  in  his  own 
time,  but  people  soon  forget  him. 

Now  suppose  we  stopped  there.  Would  the  thought  of  the 
paragraph  be  as  clear  as  it  is  after  we  have  concluded  with 
this  illustration?* 

On  December  16,  1921,  the  following  item  appeared  in  a Chicago 
newspaper:  “Captain  Edward  Morrison,  millionaire,  whose  spend- 
thrift days  made  him  one  of  the  best-known  figures  among  Chicago 
Goodfellows,  had  not  in  death  a single  wreath  of  flowers  on  his 
coffin.  Only  a handful  of  persons  called  yesterday  at  the  under- 
taking establishment  to  view  the  body  of  this  ninety-three-year-old 
man,  who  had  once  been  well  known  about  town.” 

Self- Test:  1 

Summarize  the  instruction  in  this  chapter  which  is  intended  to 
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help  in  composing  clear  paragraphs.  Comment  on  the  statement, 
“Nothing  discourages  a reader  more  than  big  blocks  of  print .” 

Learning  to  be  Logical: 

Think  of  some  topic  in  which  clearness  is  especially  important. 
Choose  a subject  which  requires  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  ex- 
planation. For  example,  you  may  explain  a process,  using  an  out- 
line similar  to  this: 

How  to  (nanje  the  process) 

I.  General  nature  of  the  process 

II.  First  steps 

III.  Other  important  steps 

IV.  Finishing  touches 

V.  Warnings 

Try  especially  to  secure  clearness  through  a logical  arrangement 
of  your  sentences.  Arrange  and  rearrange  until  there  is  a natural 
sequence  from  one  idea  to  another.  Test  your  work  by  reading  it 
aloud  to  yourself  before  you  read  it  to  your  classmates. 

Topics: 

1.  How  to  Use  the  Dictionary 

2.  How  to  Get  the  Most  from  Books 

3.  How  to  Construct  Paragraphs 

4.  How  to  Play  a Game 

5.  How  to  Build  Something 

Jk-  How  to  Perform  an  Experiment  in  the  Laboratory 

7.  How  to  Reach  a Locality 

8.  How  an  Activity  or  Process  is  Carried  on  in  Your  School, 

Your  Home,  Your  City 

Self-Test:  2 

Submit  three  interesting  questions  about  paragraphing  and 
prepare  to  answer  these  questions. 

Thinking  from  One  Point  of  View: 

Tell  the  story  of  a trip  that  you  have  enjoyed,  or  retell  a story; 
or,  describe  a character  from  real  life  or  from  a book  or  a play 
that  you  have  enjoyed.  Test  each  paragraph  which  you  write  by 
reading  it  aloud  to  see  whether  you  have  changed  tenses  without 
warning,  or  told  the  story  or  given  the  description  from  various 
points  of  view.  Let  it  be  clear  just  where  you  are  or  how  you  feel 
in  every  sentence  that  you  compose.  Here  are  some  brief  topical 
outlines  to  guide  your  thinking  and  paragraphing: 
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Story  of  a Trip 

I.  Purpose  of  the  trip 

II.  Preparation 

III.  Start 

IV.  Outstanding  incidents 

V.  Reflections  after  returning 


Estimate  of  a Man 
I.  His  personality- 
11.  His  mind 

III.  His  spirit 

IV.  Conclusions 


Description  of  a Character  in  a Play  or  a Novel 

I.  Character  at  beginning  of  the  story 

II.  Forces  which  influenced  him 

III.  What  character  became  as  a result 

IV.  Final  estimate 

Self-Test:  3 

Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a shift  in  point  of  view. 

| Find  and  read  to  the  class  three  consecutive  sentences  in  which  the 
j logical  relationship  of  ideas  is  conspicuous.  State  an  idea  and  then 
make  it  clear  by  means  of  a brief  illustration. 

Illustrating: 

Select  a subject  which  easily  divides  itself  into  at  least  three  main 
parts;  for  example,  Why  Learn  to  Read  Well?  Such  a subject  imme- 
diately suggests  such  major  divisions  as  enjoyment , knowledge , increased 
skill  in  writing  and  talking.  Be  sure  that  you  have  only  one  idea  de- 
veloped in  each  paragraph,  that  you  have  effective  topic  sentences, 
and  that  your  paragraphs  are  clearly  related  to  one  another.  Here 
are  a few  suggestions  for  topics: 

1.  What  Is  a Great  Newspaper? 

2.  The  Art  of  Staying  at  Home 

3.  What  is  Happening  to  Small  Towns? 

4.  Why  Baseball  Is  Our  National  Sport 

5.  Why  Tramps  Are  Disliked 

6.  How  to  Keep  Fit 

7.  The  Three  Greatest  Problems  of  Our  Day 

8.  On  Being  Too  Thrifty 

9.  Woman’s  Opportunities  in  the  Future 

10.  The  Educational  Possibilities  of  Radio 

1 1 . Three  Rules  for  Selecting  a Gift 

12.  The  Purposes  of  a National  Holiday 

Direct  your  attention  especially  in  this  exercise  to  making  your 
thought  clear  by  use  of  illustrations.  Use  plenty  of  such  connectives 
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as:  for  example;  such  as;  to  illustrate  what  I mean;  an  instance 
of  this;  let  me  be  more  specific;  here  is  an  illustration  of  what  I 
mean.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just  stating  a point.  Appeal  to 
your  readers’  or  listeners’  imaginations.  Help  them  to  see  what 
you  mean  by  using  examples  that  awaken  their  own  personal 
experiences. 

4.  A Logically  Related  Part 

In  conclusion,  the  final  earmark  of  an  effective  paragraph 
is  that  it  blends  with  what  goes  before  and  with  what  follows. 
A good  paragraph  has  some  sort  of  device  which  will  help  the 
reader  to  carry  the  thought  along  from  one  paragraph  to 
another.  This  paragraph,  for  example,  begins  with  the  words 
“in  conclusion.”  The  words  remind  you  that  you  are  following 
a line  of  thought  and  that  you  are  nearing  the  end. 

Here  are  some  hints  about  linking  paragraphs: 

a.  The  beginning  of  a new  paragraph  may  contain  a reference 
to  the  topic  of  the  preceding  one. 

b.  The  end  of  the  paragraph  may  contain  a reference  to  the  next 
topic  to  be  discussed.  For  example,  suppose  that  you  are  now 
concluding  a paragraph  on  the  topic  “Hard  work  is  one  factor 
in  success.”  Your  last  sentence  may  be,  “Whatever  one’s 
native  ability,  no  one  can  succeed  without  work.”  Then  the 
next  paragraph  may  begin,  “Not  only  hard  work,  but  also  one’s 
native  endowment,  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  pos- 
sibility of  success.” 

c.  Sometimes,  too,  you  may  link  paragraphs  by  means  of  a transi- 
tional passage,  usually  a brief  sentence  or  two.  For  example, 
suppose  that  you  had  written  on  differences  in  purpose  and 
content  of  two  books.  In  a third  paragraph,  you  propose  to 
discuss  differences  in  style.  Your  transitional  or  linking  para- 
graph might  be,  “Here  are  two  books,  then,  entirely  different 
in  purpose  and  content.  But  we  shall  notice  a third  difference 
— style.” 

These,  of  course,  are  merely  hints,  not  mechanical  directions. 
The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  make  paragraphs  unified,  well- 
developed,  clear,  and  carefully  related  is  to  observe  in  your 
reading  the  methods  good  writers  have  used. 
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Self- Test: 

What  three  methods  for  linking  paragraphs  are  discussed  in  this 
section?  Find  or  compose  an  illustration  of  any  one  of  these 
methods. 

Relating  Paragraphs  throughout  the  Composition: 

Deliver  a short  talk  in  which  you  justify  some  opinion.  Select  a 
subject  which  divides  logically  into  three  or  four  paragraphs.  Try 
especially  for  smooth  transition  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  so 
that  your  listeners  can  easily  follow  and  retain  your  main  thoughts. 
Here  is  a suggested  outline  to  guide  you  in  thinking  and  composing: 

Defense  of  an  Opinion 

I.  Your  ideas  briefly  stated 

II.  Reasons  to  support  your  opin- 
ion ( Illustrations ) 

III.  Objections  to  your  point  of  view 
rebutted 

IV.  The  reasonable  point  of  view 

C.  The  Form  Fits  the  Need 

You  often  hear  about  “the 
forms  of  the  paragraph.”  You 
need  to  be  on  your  guard  lest  you 
get  a wrong  idea  from  this  phrase. 
When  a person  writes  a paragraph, 
he  does  not  quietly  say  to  himself, 
“Go  to,  now!  I will  write  a 
paragraph  of  details!”  Nor  does  he  deliberately  plan  to  write 
any  other  form,  unless  he  does  it  as  a classroom  exercise. 
What  does  happen?  First,  the  writer  thinks!  And  as  he 
thinks,  he  naturally  creates  paragraphs  of  contrast,  comparison, 
illustration,  etc.,- because  these  forms  meet  his  needs. 

1.  Examples 

When  you  have  an  idea  which  you  want  to  make  clear  to 
others,  you  frequently  support  your  thought  with  examples. 


Are  my  paragraphs  usually  of 
the  same  type?  Are  they  mo- 
notonously alike?  Or  do  they  de- 
velop in  a variety  of  ways,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  variety  of  thoughts 
which  I want  to  express? 


What  criticisms,  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  have  been  made  cf 
my  paragraphs?  Do  I apply 
what  I have  learned  to  my  writ- 
ing in  other  classes? 
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The  imagination  is  a most  useful  and  practical  force  in  everyday 
life.  The  storekeeper  visualizes  his  trade  and  dresses  his  window  to 
appeal  to  it.  In  imagination  the  architect  sees  his  building  long 
before  he  draws  the  plans.  Characters  dance  before  the  mind  of  the 
dramatist  as  he  puts  pencil  to  his  manuscript.  The  painter  and  the 
sculptor  see  in  their  mind’s  eye  all  the  details  of  their  creations. 
The  musician  hears  in  imagination  a certain  theme  and  then  writes 
upon  it.  Even  average  John  Citizen  accepts  this  and  rejects  that, 
principally  because  he  imagines  good  and  bad  results.  There  is 
scarcely  any  phase  of  daily  living  in  which  imagination  does  not 
play  an  important  part. 

Self- Test: 

What  determines  the  sort  of  paragraph  a writer  composes?  When 
might  a person  compose  a paragraph  made  up  principally  of  ex- 
amples? Have  I heard  one  used  recently  by  one  of  my  teachers? 

Using  Examples: 

Write  a paragraph  developed  by  examples,  using  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing topic  sentences.  Read  over  the  illustrative  paragraph  before 
you  begin  to  write.  Try  to  make  your  work  smooth  and  interesting 
as  well  as  concrete.  Prepare  to  read  your  paragraph  aloud  for 
criticism. 

1 . Going  to  college  is  not  the  only  way  to  get  an  education. 

2.  We  learn  more  than  facts  by  going  to  school. 

3.  Friends  are  not  necessarily  those  who  flatter  us. 

4.  How  many  times  people  use  examples  when  they  wish  us  to 
understand! 

5.  Being  comfortable  is  not  necessarily  being  happy. 

6.  Science  has  greatly  increased  our  efficiency  and  our  comfort. 

- 2.  Illustration 

Instead  of  by  a series  of  short  examples,  a writer  may  ex- 
press what  he  means  by  a single,  longer  illustration.  The  author 
of  the  following  passage  is  trying  to  impress  the  idea  that  “some 
people  are  unable  to  recognize  greatness.”  He  tells  a little 
story  to  illustrate  what  he  means: 

Some  people  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  recognize  greatness  when 
they  see  it.  There  is  an  old  story  of  how  the  portrait  of  Dante 
was  lost  for  many  years.  Men  searched  for  it  everywhere.  Then 
one  day,  as  an  old  house  was  being  torn  down,  it  was  discovered, 
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covered  with  litter  and  filth,  in  a rubbish  heap.  Obviously,  many 
who  had  seen  yet  cast  aside  the  old  picture  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a work  of  art  and  a piece  of  junk. 

Self- Test: 

How  does  a paragraph  of  illustration  differ  from  a paragraph  of 
examples?  What  am  I trying  to  do  when  I compose  such  a para- 
graph? Read  to  the  class  a good  paragraph  of  illustration  and 
explain  why  it  seems  effective. 

Using  What  You  See,  Hear,  and  Read: 

Speak  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences.  Com- 
pose what  you  want  to  say  as  one  effective  paragraph  of  illustration. 
Try  to  find  an  illustration  which  will  appeal  to  your  listeners’  im- 
agination. Bring  forward  what  you  yourself  have  seen,  heard,  read, 
or  experienced  to  make  your  point  clear. 

1 . What  people  say  is  not  always  what  they  think. 

(An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  . . . ) 

2.  What  I mean  by  an  interesting  story  is  illustrated  by  . . . 

3.  The  following  incident  from  the  life  of . . . illustrates  what  I 
mean  by  . . . 

4.  Sometimes  our  own  experiences  teach  us  more  than  do  books. 

5.  You  can  tell  much  about  a person’s  character  by  the  way  he 
runs  his  automobile. 

3.  Details 

As  you  think  over  the  number  of  times  during  a week  that 
you  need  to  tell  people  what  happened,  what  may  happen, 
what  people,  places,  and  things  look  like,  you  understand  why 
people  often  compose  paragraphs  of  details. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  she  would  have  been  hanged  for  a witch; 
however,  in  our  day,  she  took  care  of  a church  in  Vigo,  Spain.  Her 
face  — sallow,  bony,  pitted  by  smallpox  — was  half-hidden  by  a 
mat  of  dirty  ash-colored  hair;  and  from  thin,  purple  lips,  topped  by 
a scraggly  mustache,  protruded  two  tigerlike  teeth.  Her  short, 
bent  body  was  covered  with  filthy  rags.  Her  feet,  free  from  shoes, 
were  so  calloused  that  they  seemed  to  crack  on  the  stone  floor  as  she 
painfully  limped  around  the  ancient  church.  In  the  pupils  of  her 
greenish  eyes,  I could  almost  see  devils  dancing  fantastically.  Lean- 
ing on  her  thistle  broom,  she  would  point  at  an  object  with  her 
skinny,  shivering  hand  and  grin  — a hideous  grin.  She  did  not 
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speak  Spanish;  but  hissed,  like  a cat,  the  semibarbaric  Gallego 
dialect,  endeavoring  to  explain  to  us  the  miracles  that  this  or  that 
saint  had  performed  in  the  vicinity.  Then,  mumbling,  chuckling, 
incessantly  hissing,  and  often  laughing  weirdly,  she  would  drop  on 
her  knees  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  cross  herself  repeatedly. 
— Student  Theme. 

Self- Test: 

What  is  meant  by  “a  paragraph  of  details”?  Can  I name  three 
or  four  instances  when  I should  be  likely  to  use  details  in  develop- 
ing my  thought?  What  is  my  opinion  of  the  paragraph  quoted  as 
an  illustration? 

Writing  That  Tests  Your  Power  to  Observe: 

Using  one  of  the  following  sentences,  or  a short  sentence  of  your 
own,  write  an  interesting  paragraph  involving  details.  Select  items 
which  will  entertain  and  impress  your  audience  — details  which 
show  that  you  can  use  your  eyes,  ears,  and  imagination. 

1.  Then  a number  of  things  happened  in  rapid  succession. 

2.  Mentally,  James  Sumner  was  above  the  average. 

3.  His  instructions  for  reading  were  specific. 

4.  My  friend  overlooked,  however,  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  his  advice. 

‘v_  5.  The  view  from  the  mountain  top  was  magnificent. 

4.  Cause  and  Effect 

Frequently  you  need  to  tell  why  certain  things  happen  and 
in  what  order  they  happen.  You  begin  by  stating  the  cause 
of  the  events,  and  then  follow  with  the  results  in  order.  This 
gives  you  a paragraph  of  cause  and  effect. 

Day  after  day  the  rain  poured  down  steadily.  Brooks  topped 
their  banks,  vainly  trying  to  unload  their  moist  cargo.  Into  the 
great  reservoir  tumbled  water  by  thousands  of  gallons  an  hour. 
Slowly  but  steadily  it  rose,  inch  by  inch  creeping  up  the  wall  of  the 
dam  which  closed  its  natural  path  down  the  narrow  valley.  With 
tons  added  to  tons,  it  pushed  and  pushed  and  pushed;  this  time  it 
would  get  out.  The  great  dam  trembled.  A crack  appeared. 
Another  joined  it.  Now  they  were  as  wide  as  a hair,  now  an  inch 
across,  now  growing  rapidly  wider  and  wider,  as  the  rain  fell  and 
the  water  pushed  and  pushed.  A mammoth  section  of  masonry 
toppled  over.  Another  was  swung  aside.  The  dam  collapsed,  and 
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Courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

THE  OLD 

down  upon  the  little  town  rushed  the  loosened  monster  of  water. 
— Student  Theme. 

Suppose  that  the  paragraph  just  quoted  had  begun  with 
the  topic  sentence,  “The  town  lay  in  ruin.”  Then  the  writer 
might  have  described  the  unceasing  rainfall,  the  bursting  dam, 
and  the  sudden  flood.  He  would  have  started  with  the  effect 
and  then  stated  the  causes.  Such  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
would  have  produced  a paragraph  of  effect  and  cause. 

Self- Test: 

What  is  meant  by  a paragraph  of  “cause  and  effect”?  Compose 
a sentence  which  expresses  a cause,  and  indicate  a possible  effect. 
Have  I use  for  cause  and  effect  in  the  thinking  which  I do  every  day? 
Illustrate. 

Telling  Results: 

Compose  a well-organized  paragraph,  beginning  with  one  of  the 
following  topic  sentences,  to  be  read  to  your  classmates  for  criticism: 
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Courtesy  of  Canadian  National  Railways 


THE  NEW 


1 . The  hurricane  struck  Charleston  about  five- thirty. 

2.  I lost  control  of  the  car,  and  it  skidded  abruptly  to  the  left. 

3.  My  interest  in  books  began  when  Treasure  Island  (substitute 
another  book  if  you  wish)  first  revealed  to  me  the  joys  of 
romance. 

4.  This  minor  incident  undoubtedly  influenced  the  rest  of  my  life. 

5.  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  a new  era  began. 

5.  Comparison 

When  you  seek  to  form  judgments,  the  need  for  still  another 
type  of  paragraph  arises,  for,  in  drawing  conclusions  about  all 
sorts  of  matters,  you  must  compare.  Here  is  a writer  who  is 
engaged  in  the  very  practical  project  of  estimating  two  auto- 
mobiles. He  notices  points  of  similarity,  then  points  of  differ- 
ence. He  weighs  the  merits  of  the  two  cars,  and  arrives  at  a 
judgment  that  one  is  superior  to  the  other. 

Close  examination  showed  that  in  many  respects  the  machines 
were  much  alike.  Both  were  products  of  manufacturers  of  estab- 
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lished  reputations  for  good  workmanship.  Both  were  equally  at- 
tractive to  the  eye,  having  been  built  to  satisfy  the  modern  interest 
in  graceful  lines  and  bright  colors.  Each  car  was  roomy,  comfort- 
able, and  fitted  with  all  the  little  knickkna'cks  which  add  so  much 
to  the  automobilist’s  enjoyment.  Here,  however,  the  similarities 
ended;  for,  in  respect  to  certain  important  details,  they  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  lead  and  gold.  The  engine  of  one  was  reasonably  good, 
but  that  of  the  other  was  a masterpiece  of  engineering.  It  was 
simple,  but  it  was  powerful;  and  it  was  as  economical  to  run  as  it 
was  noiseless.  Furthermore,  there  was  a vast  difference  in  the 
materials  of  which  these  cars  were  made.  One  served  to  catch  the 
eye,  for  appearance  during  a sale;  the  other  was  made  to  endure. 
Everything  was  of  the  finest  quality  and  made  to  stand  the  severe 
test  of  perfection.  In  workmanship,  too,  there  was  a difference. 
One  had  been  turned  out  by  standardized  machines;  the  other 
seemed  to  have  been  built  with  artistic  precision.  It  was  because 
of  this  great  difference  in  fundamentals  that  I decided  to  buy  the 
car  which  I now  drive.  — Student  Theme. 

Self-Test: 

State  some  uses  for  comparison  in  daily  life.  Name  three  or  four 
connectives  which  are  useful  in  stating  likenesses  and  differences. 
What  is  my  opinion  of  the  sample  paragraph? 

Seeing  Similarities  and  Differences: 

Write  and  read  to  the  class  for  criticism  a paragraph  of  com- 
parison beginning  with  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences: 

1 . Physically  and  mentally, and are  alike;  in  character, 

however,  they  are  as  different  as  black  and  white. 

2.  The  teams  were  almost  alike  in  physical  power,  but  they  dif- 
fered greatly  in  training  and  attitude. 

3.  The  two  stories  were  much  alike  in  purpose,  but  they  differed 
in  style  and  organization. 

6.  Contrast 

Similar  in  its  purpose  to  the  paragraph  of  comparison  is  the 
following  one  of  contrast.  In  forming  his  conclusion,  the  author 
is  considering  only  differences.  Here,  for  example,  he  pictures 
for  the  reader  two  different  types  of  ships.  In  his  paragraph 
of  contrast,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  although  the  one 
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has  speed,  luxury,  and  great  commercial  value,  the  other  is 
more  romantic  and  picturesque. 

What  a difference  in  appearance  there  is  between  a modern  ocean 
steamer  and  an  old-time,  square-rigged  clipper!  Let  us  look  at  the 
great  liner  Leviathan  as  she  plows  her  way  through  the  waves  on  her 
trans-Atlantic  trips.  What  power  there  is!  Beauty  there  is,  too, 
although  of  a rather  masculine  type.  The  clean  lines  of  her  hull, 
the  tilt  of  her  masts,  the  absence  of  all  but  essential  rigging,  the 
slope  of  her  three  low,  smoke-belching  funnels  bespeak  power  and 
speed,  and  a type  of  beauty  which  accompanies  these  attributes. 
But  let  us  now  travel  back  over  a space  of  seventy-five  years  and  see 
the  great  clipper  ship  Dreadnought  as  she  proudly  rides  the  waves 
over  the  course  now  followed  by  the  Leviathan.  Here  we  have  beauty 
in  its  most  delightful  feminine  form,  and  with  it  the  romance  that 
always  enshrouds  the  ocean  greyhounds  of  other  days.  How  like 
an  albatross  she  glides  under  her  cloud  of  snowy  canvas!  How  in- 
tricate is  the  spider-web  tracery  of  her  rigging!  How  lightly  she 
rides  the  waves;  how  effortless  is  her  speed!  Here  we  have  two 
types  of  ships,  each  representative  of  the  century  which  produced 
it.  And  although  we  may  glory  in  the  speed  and  luxury  of  the 
Leviathan , although  we  may  recognize  it  as  a commercial  necessity, 
still  we  cannot  suppress  some  small  feeling  of  regret  that  things  of 
such  beauty  as  the  clipper  Dreadnought  have  vanished  from  the  waters 
of  the  earth.  — Student  Theme. 

In  this  chapter,  paragraphs  have  been  discussed,  not  as 
mechanical  tricks,  but  as  divisions  of  composition  which 
originate  in  your  thinking,  in  your  attempts  to  separate  your 
thought  into  unified,  clear,  well-developed,  easily  related,  and 
logical  parts.  Those  who  really  think  before  they  write  and  while 
they  write  will  have  little  difficulty  with  paragraphing. 

Self- Test: 

In  some  choice  which  I have  recently  made  — for  example,  in 
buying  a suit  or  a dress  at  some  store  — how  did  contrast  enter  into 
the  decision  which  I made?  What  merit  do  I find  in  the  sample 
paragraph  above? 

Observing  the  Differences: 

Write  for  class  criticism  a paragraph  of  contrast  beginning  with 
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one  of  the  following  topic  sentences.  If  you  like,  you  may  substitute 
a brief  and  suggestive  sentence  of  your  own  selection. 

In  composing  your  paragraph,  beware  of  the  following  common 
faults  in  composition  of  contrast:  (a)  selecting  unimportant  matters 
to  contrast;  ( b ) using  misleading  connectives  (study  the  contrasting 
connectives,  page  293) ; (c)  allowing  the  style  to  become  monotonous 
through  constant  use  of  sentences  which  are  alike  in  form  and  length. 

1.  The  two  (persons,  automobiles, 
houses,  animals)  are  radically 
different  in  appearance. 

2.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
(name)  and  (name)  preparing 
a lesson. 

3.  As  I observed  these  two  trinkets, 

I was  forcibly  reminded  that  ap- 
pearance is  not  a test  of  worth. 


Have  I observed  that  a para- 
graph is  simply  a natural  result 
of  clear  thinking?  Have  I 
learned  to  construct  a variety  of 
forms  which  will  help  me  in 
making  my  work  clearer  and 
more  interesting? 


IX 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN 
AROUSING  INTEREST 

A.  Having  Something  You  Want  to  Say 

The  poorest  student  in  class  is 
explaining  why  he  ought  to  have  a 
higher  grade.  He  is  indignant  — 
polite,  but  indignant.  He  wants 
something  very  much.  If  I do 
not  raise  his  mark,  he  cannot  play 
basketball  next  Saturday.  Words 
pour  from  his  mouth.  Facts  are 
marshalled  very  effectively  to  convince  me  of  the  error  of  my 
way.  He  is  very  persuasive;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
interesting.  What  has  happened  to  this  student,  usually  so 
matter-of-fact  and  wordless? 

Perhaps  you  will  find  the  answer  in  the  fragments  of  a letter 
from  a young  lady  who  is  making  her  first  trip  abroad.  She 
writes  to  tell  about  her  trip  to  Westminster  Abbey.  “Have 
you  ever  been  there?”  “Ho  you  remember  the  themes  I wrote 
in  English  II?”  “Irving  was  right;  the  Abbey  is  marvelous, 
Poet’s  Corner  especially!”  Then  follows  page  after  page  of 
personal,  enthusiastic,  interesting  description  which  she  was 
“just  bursting  to  tell.”  Why  were  her  themes  so  dull?  Why 
is  her  letter  so  interesting? 

Turn  once  more  to  experience  for  an  answer  — this  time 
to  a business  letter.  In  school,  Davis  seemed  to  believe  any- 
thing. His  compositions  never  revealed  that  he  was  eager  to 


Why  do  I enjoy  listening  to 
some  people  and  why  am  I bored 
by  others?  Why  am  I inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic  when  I 
read  what  some  people  write , 
and  why  unmoved  by  what 
others  write? 


Courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

“down  there,  now  — ” 

Finish  the  guide’s  story 
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convince  anyone.  Now,  however,  he  is  selling  life  insurance; 
and  he  considers  me  a good  prospect.  The  letter  is  dignified; 
it  is  carefully  written;  there  is  conviction  in  it.  Davis  himself 
believes  what  he  is  writing.  He  has  a strong  motive  for  writing 
well.  He  is  concentrating  on  his  task  of  selling  an  insurance 
policy.  His  letter  is  effective  English  — full  of  life,  vigor,  and 
interesting  detail.  Why  did  Davis  not  write  this  way  when 
he  went  to  school? 

Wherever  you  turn  — in  letters  from  friends,  in  old  themes,  in 
newspapers,  in  literature  — the  answer  is  always  the  same. 
Those  who  have  an  itch  to  write  are  usually  the  most  inter- 
esting. Boswell  admires  Johnson  and  wants  to  tell  the  world 
about  his  master.  Jacob  Riis  wants  you  to  understand  what 
he  knows  about  his  fellow  immigrants.  Roosevelt  wants  to 
share  experiences  with  his  children.  An  editorial  writer  in 
the  morning  paper  wants  to  protest  against  recent  legislation 
in  Parliament.  A little  girl  explains  to  Dad  that  she  drew  the 
best  picture  in  school  today.  A group  of  students  talk  them- 
selves hoarse  reviewing  “the  best  play  (dance,  game,  or  any- 
thing else)  we  ever  had!”  These  interesting  folk  are  all  alike. 
They  have  something  to  say  that  is  important  to  them.  They 
put  their  hearts  into  their  composition.  They  are,  as  a result, 
sincere,  earnest,  spontaneous,  and  enthusiastic.  Thus  they 
are  interesting. 

The  point  of  these  illustrations  should  be  clear  to  all.  You 
must  not  focus  your  attention  so  fixedly  on  spelling,  grammar, 
and  punctuation  as  to  forget  that  being  interesting,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  writing,  is  first  of  all  a matter 
of  having  something  that  you  want  to  say.  Each  of  you  has 
such  material  if  you  want  to  use  it.  Each  of  you  has  his 
special  favorite  idea,  his  particular  like  or  dislike.  Each  of  you 
has  something  very  personal  that  he  has  done,  or  desires  to 
have  done.  When  you  talk  about  these  subjects,  you  are  on 
the  broad  highway  to  interesting  others  because  you  are  really 
interested  yourself. 
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Self-Test:  1 

What  one  source  of  interest  has  been  discussed  in  this  section? 
Can  I illustrate  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  from  my  own  ex- 
perience? Review  Chapter  III.  What  statements  made  in  this 
chapter  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  what  I am  now 
considering? 

A Conversation  about  Your  Ambitions: 

Imagine  that  a group  of  you  are  chatting  about  this  and  that, 
when  suddenly  the  conversation  drifts  to  a discussion  of  the  topic, 
“What  I have  always  wanted  to  do.”  What  do  you  say?  What 
is  it  that  you  have  always  wanted  to  do?  Take  a trip  around  the 
world?  Never  be  forced  to  study  English  again?  Write  a great 
play?  Invent  something  which  would  benefit  mankind?  Just  do 
nothing  for  weeks  and  weeks?  Here  is  your  chance  to  interest 
others  in  what  interests  you.  You  will  have  about  two  minutes  in 
which  to  contribute  to  the  conversation. 

Self-Test:  2 

What  makes  writing  or  talking  interesting  to  me?  Illustrate  by 
references  to  an  especially  enjoyable  speaker  or  piece  of  writing. 

Interesting  Others  in  What  You  Want: 

People  frequently  say  that  you  can  get  what  you  want  if  you  only 
know  how  to  ask  for  it.  That  is  probably  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, but  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  At  least  you  may  be  sure  that 
interesting  people  in  your  desires  is  a good  beginning. 

What  would  you  particularly  like  to  see  done?  As  you  think  of 
your  home,  your  community,  your  school,  your  country,  you  must 
think  of  many  things  that  you  want  — many  things  that  you  would 
like  to  see  changed.  Otherwise  you  would  be  a very  dull  and  in- 
different person  indeed.  Tell  your  classmates,  in  about  three 
hundred  words,  what  you  desire  most.  And  be  so  enthusiastic 
yourself  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  repress  their  impulse  to  sup- 
port you. 

Self-Test:  3 

Should  students  of  English  always  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
theme  subjects?  Why?  What  do  I like  best  to  write?  Why  am  I 
interested  in  this  type  of  writing? 

Interest  for  Sale: 

If  you  had  to  make  a living  by  writing,  what  would  you  write 
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about?  Editors  would  certainly  not  buy  your  composition  unless 
it  were  interesting  to  them  and  to  people  generally.  Would  you 
not  be  wise  enough,  therefore,  to  write  about  your  own  opinions, 
experiences,  imaginings,  and  discoveries?  Is  there  anything  else 
that  you  could  make  as  interesting? 

Assume  that  you  are  to  write  a brief  article  for  your  favorite 
magazine.  Write  whatever  you  like  — an  essay,  a story,  a poem, 
an  editorial.  Anything  that  you  have  ever  done,  heard,  or  read 
may  suggest  a suitable  subject.  Read  your  article  to  the  class  for 
criticism.  They  will  try  to  judge  whether  it  is  interesting  enough 
to  be  salable. 

B.  An  Original  Point  of  View 

Sameness  is  always  deadening  to 
interest,  wherever  you  encounter 
it.  The  first  day  of  school  chal- 
lenges you  with  new  enterprises. 
Soon,  however,  if  you  find  the 
same  old  things  going  on,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  bored.  How 
can  you  break  away  from  monotony  when  you  speak,  and  keep 
your  audience  interested  and  alert? 

First  of  all,  by  doing  what  has  already  been  suggested:  be 
sure  that  you  are  interested  yourself  before  you  try  to  interest 
others. 

In  the  second  place,  by  trying  always  to  be  original  — origi- 
nal in  what  you  say , original  in  the  way  you  say  it.  Probably  very 
few  pupils  will  be  able  in  school  to  create  new  thought;  but 
everyone  can  avoid  saying  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
Avoid,  too,  mechanically  repeating  what  you  have  learned  from 
friends,  teachers,  magazines,  and  books.  You  do  not  want  to 
take  the  opposite  side  of  questions  just  to  be  different  or  stub- 
born. But  you  do  want  to  explore  your  mind  when  you  start 
to  compose,  until  you  discover  something  to  say  that  is  fresh, 
lively,  and  thought-provoking. 

You  can  take  very  old  stories  and  give  them  a new  slant  of 


How  do  I feel  when  I hear 
someone  express  ideas  that  I 
have  already  heard,  over  and 
over  again?  Do  I ever  bore 
people  with  this  same  sort  of 
trite,  unoriginal  expression? 
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thought  and  style.  You  can  take  the  opinions  that  every- 
body holds  and  throw  a new  light  on  them  — your  particular 
light,  the  light  that  comes  from  your  own  thinking.  You  can 
discuss  very  old  ideas  and  apply  them  in  a new  way.  If  every- 
body is  saying  that  he  would  like  to  be  an  athlete,  you  can 
urge  your  friends  to  “Pity  the  Poor  Athlete.5’  If  everybody  is 
saying  that  your  country  needs  great  leaders,  you  can  discuss 
“The  Need  of  Better  Followers.”  If  everybody  is  pleading 
for  tolerance,  until  the  subject  is  worn  threadbare,  you  can 
write  a “Defense  of  Intolerance.”  Nothing  does  more  to 
stimulate  interest  than  thought  and  statement  which  avoid  the 
beaten  path.  Just  as  surely  as  experiences  and  personalities 
differ,  all  of  us  have  original  ideas  to  express.  Think  of  what 
other  persons  are  likely  to  say  and  how  they  will  say  it.  Then 
try  to  be  different  in  thought  or  in  expression.  Use  your 
thought  to  give  people  pleasure  in  a new  point  of  view. 

Self-Test : i 

State  in  one  effective  sentence  the  suggestions  for  gaining  interest 
made  in  this  section.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  “an  original 
point  of  view.” 

Old  Thoughts  in  New  Form: 

Select  some  topic  that  has  become  worn-out  through  constant 
discussion.  You  might  choose  some  time-honored  topic  such  as 
“The  Value  of  Honesty,”  “Americanism,”  “Hard  Work,”  “A  Roll- 
ing Stone  Gathers  No  Moss,”  “The  Basis  of  Success.”  Preferably, 
however,  you  should  select  the  topic  about  which  people  are 
thoroughly  tired  of  hearing. 

Try  to  present  in  two  or  three  well  organized  paragraphs  some 
ideas  that  would  be  overlooked  by  the  casual  observer.  Get  an  in- 
teresting title.  Choose  a central  idea  to  discuss  that  is  just  a bit 
different.  Consider  yourself  especially  successful  if  you  can  make 
those  who  listen  say,  “Well,  I never  thought  of  that  before!” 

S elf- Test:  2 

Find  and  read  to  the  class  a short  paragraph  which  is  interesting 
not  only  because  it  is  well  written,  but  also  because  original  ideas 
are  expressed. 
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Photograph  from  Wide  World 

THE  BUILDER 

In  how  many  ways  would  his  point  of  view  differ 
from  that  of  the  spectator  on  the  street? 

Expressing  Yourself: 

Usually  when  you  are  unoriginal,  you  copy  other  people.  Thus 
your  style  and  thought  become  trite,  insincere,  cut-according-to- 
a-pattern.  Find  an  original  point  of  view  which  expresses  yourself, 
not  someone  else. 

(i)  Tell  a story,  (2)  describe  a character,  (3)  explain  something, 
or  (4)  deliver  a short  argument.  Do  not  look  up  material.  Reflect; 
use  your  own  experiences  entirely.  Try  to  make  what  you  say 
wholly  characteristic  of you  in  style,  material,  and  especially  in  point 
of  view.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  give  a glimpse  of  your  “way  of 
looking  at  things,”  and  to  interest  others  with  ideas  that  are  sincere, 
personal,  and  original. 

Self -Test:  3 

Take  a dull  statement  recently  heard  or  read  and  restate  it  in  a 
more  original  way. 

An  Unusual  Letter: 

How  often  we  allow  ourselves  to  write  dull  unoriginal  letters! 
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We  are  satisfied  if  we  tell  what  we  did  today,  what  we  did  yesterday, 
and  end  with  the  sad  conclusion,  “Well,  guess  I must  close  now!” 
Try  to  write  a short  informal  letter  that  is  genuinely  entertaining. 
Do  not  attempt  to  write  about  everything;  choose  one  subject  that 
is  worth  discussing  fully.  Now  try  to  give  a little  twist  to  your 
letter  that  will  make  what  you  write  rather  unusual  and  really  in- 
teresting — witty,  if  you  can  make  it  so.  Don’t  be  satisfied  until 
you  can  say  of  your  letter,  “Now  that’s  really  different  and  original.” 

Self-Test:  4 

What  statements  made  in  Sections  A and  B of  this  chapter  can  I 
illustrate  from  my  own  experience? 

In  My  Opinion: 

Choose  some  topic  related  to  books,  sports,  motion  pictures, 
politics.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  Do  you  believe  all  that 
you  have  heard  said?  What  should 
you  say  if  you  were  talking  with  a 
friend  about  this  topic? 

Do  your  own  thinking.  Try  not 
to  say  what  everyone  else  has 
thought  about  this  subject.  Give 
your  own  carefully- thought-out  opin- 
ion. Expect  to  be  especially  praised 
if  you  write  from  an  original  point 
of  view. 


Have  I been  interesting?  Did 
I understand  and  believe  what 
I said?  Did  I write  from  my 
own  thoughts  and  experiences? 
Did  I express  original  ideas,  the 
product  of  my  own  reflection? 
Which  was  the  most  original 
talk  that  I heard? 


C.  Selecting  Interesting  Details 

Great  are  the  joys  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  important,  the  un- 
expected! Carveth  Wells  de- 
scribes his  experiences  in  the 
Malay  Jungle.  As  you  read  about 
fishes  that  bounce  and  snakes  that 
roll,  you  are  as  interested  as  you 
are  doubtful.  You  read  two  news- 
paper stories  of  a fire.  One  tells 
everything,  from  the  alarm  to  the  last  dash  of  water  on  the 
ruins.  The  other  pictures  dramatic  moments  and  situations  — 


When  I tell  a story,  do  I tell 
everything  that  happened?  Or 
do  I pick  out  and  emphasize 
important  events?  When  I de- 
scribe, do  I give  a vague  im- 
pression of  my  subject?  Or  do 
I select  items  which  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  create 
interest? 
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the  explosion  which  caused  the  fire,  the  thrilling  rescue  from 
a third-story  window,  and  the  brave  performance  of  two  fire- 
men just  before  the  building  finally  collapsed.  You  like  the 
second  story  better  than  the  first  one.  You  are  probably  not 
especially  interested  in  conditions  in  Mexico;  but  when  Martino 
writes  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  experiences 
and  observations,  you  enjoy  his  account.  Puppets  you  as- 
sociate with  childhood;  yet  when  Flanders  explains  their 
strange  origin  and  development,  and  their  fascinating  possi- 
bilities, you  are  attentive.  Armenia  is  a long  way  off;  you 
seldom  think  of  it.  Yet  you  listen  to  Ivazian,  as  he  tells  you 
of  the  Armenian  patriots’  thrilling  defence  of  their  country 
against  the  Turks. 

How  can  you  apply  all  this  to  your  writing?  By  keeping 
your  mind  on  the  fact  that  whether  you  explain,  tell,  describe, 
or  argue,  you  must  seek  the  important,  the  unusual,  the  un- 
thought-of  items  which  interest  people. 

Self-Test:  1 

State  in  one  effective  sentence  what  this  section  advises  about 
gaining  interest.  What  is  the  most  interesting  news  item  that  I 
can  find?  Why  does  it  interest  me? 

Looking  for  the  Unusual: 

Deliver  a two-minute  talk  on  the  topic  Believe  It  or  Not.  Draw 
upon  your  own  unusual  experiences.  Talk  with  people  about  your 
subject  and  find  out  from  them  the  most  extraordinary  things  which 
they  have  ever  seen  or  heard.  Make  other  subjects,  especially 
science,  contribute  to  your  talk.  In  history,  too,  you  may  find 
many  surprising  facts  not  commonly  known.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  your  own  knowledge  and  to  interest  others  with 
information. 

Self -Test:  2 

Prepare  to  ask  the  class  a question,  the  answer  to  which  will  be  a 
contribution  to  the  general  topic  How  to  Be  Interesting. 

Reporting  What  Happened: 

Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  paper  for 
which  you  work  to  cover  some  important  “newsworthy  event.” 
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You  are  to  report  what  goes  on  in  three  or  four  well-organized  para- 
graphs. Obviously  you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  everything.  Much 
that  is  interesting  must  be  omitted.  You  will  select  the  big  mo- 
ments and  describe  these  in  clear,  interesting,  straightforward 
English.  Give  your  article  a suggestive  and  interesting  title.  Avoid 
long  paragraphs  and  “fine  writing.”  Try  to  make  your  listeners 
not  only  know  what  happened,  but  also  see  and  feel  it. 

Self-Test:  3 

Read  to  the  class  a short  paragraph  in  which  the  author  has 
secured  interest  by  selecting  important  and  unusual  details. 

Not  All  You  Know: 

(a)  Tell  about  some  interesting  experience;  or  (b)  explain  how  to 
do  something;  or  (c)  try  to  make  the  class  agree  with  something  that 
you  believe.  If  you  tell  the  story,  limit  yourself  to  the  most  exciting 
and  impressive  incidents.  If  you  explain,  limit  yourself  to  the  most 
important  and  interesting  parts  of  the  process.  If  you  argue,  limit 
yourself  to  two  or  three  important  points  which  can  be  interestingly 
and  persuasively  developed  with  facts  and  illustrations.  Can  you 
make  this  work  interesting  as  well  as  clear?  The  answer  depends 
upon  how  many  interesting  details  you  find  with  which  to  develop 
your  composition. 

D.  Appealing  to  Experience 

What  fun  it  is  to  meet  old 
friends!  And  how  enjoyable  it  is 
to  recall  old  experiences! 

You  pick  up  the  morning  news- 
paper. In  it  is  an  article  con- 
cerning the  town  in  which  you 
were  born.  World  events  are  un- 
important for  the  moment.  You  turn  on  the  radio.  A one-act 
play  is  being  presented.  You  reach  instinctively  for  the 
switch,  but  suddenly  you  recognize  an  old  friend.  You  have 
seen  that  play  many  times.  Once  you  played  a small  part 
in  it.  How  enjoyable! 


What  are  my  sensations  when 
someone  sings  a song  that  I 
know,  recalls  places  where  I have 
been,  makes  statements  which  I 
can  prove  from  my  own  ex- 
perience? 
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THE  OLD  LADY  BUYS  A ROAST 
This  picture  may  remind  you  of  unusual  people  whom  you  have  seen. 

Someone  is  reading  in  class  an  essay  on  sailing.  Jim  Finlay, 
who  loves  boats,  thinks  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  essay  he 
has  ever  heard. 

Gus  Elias  reads  Bok’s  Autobiography.  It  seems  to  him  the 
best  biography  he  has  discovered.  Why?  Because  Gus  has 
had  experiences  like  those  described  by  Mr.  Bok.  He,  too, 
collects  stamps. 

A student  is  reading  to  his  classmates  an  essay  called  The 
Saturday  Night  Bath.  Who  laugh  the  most  heartily?  Those 
who  were  born  long  enough  ago  to  remember  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  old  tin  tub.  Great  are  the  joys  of  recognition! 

What  gives  pleasure  to  you  will  in  most  cases  give  pleasure 
to  others.  Try  more  often  to  use  illustrations,  comments, 
quotations,  references  of  all  sorts  which  will  make  those  who 
read  or  listen  say,  “I  know  it!”  “I’ve  done  that  too!”  “Why, 
I’ve  been  there  myself!” 
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Self-Test : i 

What  suggestion  for  gaining  interest  is  made  in  this  section?  Can 
I find  any  illustrations  of  this  suggestion  in  what  I have  recently 
read? 

Making  People  Recall: 

Go  back  over  your  experiences;  try  to  recall  some  of  those  which 
have  given  you  pleasure.  As  far  as  possible  try  to  find  those  which 
are  “universal  experiences” — ones  which  everyone  has  enjoyed: 
games  you  liked  to  play,  places  you  liked  to  go  to,  events  you  always 
anticipated.  Who,  as  a child,  did  not  look  forward  to  his  birthday, 
enjoy  making  believe,  like  to  make  shacks  or  go  to  the  circus?  Now 
write  a short  essay  in  which  you  give  pleasure  by  recalling  The 
Good  Old  Days. 

Self-Test:  2 

Give  several  examples  to  show  that  recognition  arouses  interest. 

Learning  from  the  Professionals: 

Read  to  the  class  a story,  an  essay,  or  a news  article  which  is  in- 
teresting because  it  makes  people  recall  ideas,  places,  or  experiences 
which  are  generally  enjoyable.  If  you  can’t  find  just  what  you 
want,  make  up  a story  of  your  own  and  tell  it. 

Self-Test:  3 

Mention  two  or  three  experiences  which  all  people  apparently 
like  to  recall. 

Writing  an  Interesting  Advertisement: 

Think  of  some  article  you  would  like  to  sell.  Now  imagine  that 
you  have  been  asked  to  write  an  advertisement  which  will  interest 
people  in  it,  make  people  eager  to  buy  it.  Make  your  appeal 
by  a story,  or  a description,  or  a reference  to  what  people  already 
know  and  enjoy.  For  example,  you  have  probably  never  seen 
anyone  who  did  not  enjoy  broiling 
steak  or  bacon  over  a camp  fire. 

The  way  to  sell  Gordon’s  Blue  Rib- 
bon Bacon  is  to  make  people  recall 
the  delightful  sights,  sounds,  and 
experiences  of  a picnic  in  which 
Gordon’s  Bacon  was  the  important 
item! 


Have  my  statements  and  illustra- 
tions appealed  to  the  experiences 
of  those  who  have  listened  to  me? 
Have  I faithfully  clung  to  the 
ideal  of  writing  about  things 
which  interested  me? 
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E.  Arousing  Feeling 

Before  you  are  five  essays,  se- 
lected because  they  are  especially 
interesting.  One  makes  you  laugh 
heartily.  Another  arouses  your 
curiosity.  One  is  exciting.  An- 
other appeals  to  your  sympathies. 
The  final  one  makes  you  indig- 
nant. You  disagree  with  everything  that  is  said;  yet  it  holds 
your  attention.  What  do  you  conclude  as  you  consider  just 
why  these  papers  seem  interesting,  in  contrast  with  many  others 
which  are  dull?  Possibly  you  are  very  much  like  everyone 
else  in  at  least  one  respect:  you  like  to  laugh,  to  be  excited, 
to  wonder  what  is  coming  next. 

Probably  you  agree  that  interest  is  increased  by  the  writers 
and  speakers  who  stimulate  feeling.  The  important  question  is 
how  can  you  produce  this  feeling.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  by 
appealing  to  the  imagination  of  your  listeners  and  readers. 

You  know  from  experience  that  imagination  is  the  gateway 
to  feeling.  For  example,  suppose  that  an  industrious  housewife 
stops  on  a busy  morning  to  pick  up  a magazine.  Around  her 
is  disorder;  the  magazine  is  a picture  of  orderliness  and  com- 
fort. She  sees  the  painting  of  a charming  room,  in  which  a 
charming  lady,  charmingly  dressed,  guides  without  effort  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  There  is  no  comment,  unless  you  include 
the  title  and  the  instructions  telling  how  to  get  the  cleaner 
without  cost.  Just  a picture!  But  the  picture  does  its  in- 
tended work,  and  explains  the  sigh  of  longing  with  which  the 
housewife  again  takes  up  her  broom.  The  picture  is  still  in 
her  mind  undoubtedly  as  she  tells  Bill  during  the  evening 
that  “the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  a vacuum  cleaner!” 
First  the  picture  — then  the  emotion! 

Again:  Suppose  that  I am  sitting  in  my  chair,  reading. 
I am  told  of  someone  who  began  life  as  a school  teacher. 


Do  people  like  to  laugh?  Do 
they  enjoy  dramatic  stories?  Do 
they  enjoy  poems , novels , and 
pictures  which  appeal  to  their 
feelings?  How  can  I make 
others  find  more  enjoyment  in 
what  I compose? 
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Strangely  enough,  he  became  an  expert  tap  dancer!  Across 
my  imagination  there  flashes  a vision  of  myself  — me,  staid, 
dignified  me  — a tap  dancer!  It  is  too  much,  and  I break 
into  a hearty  laugh.  Words  — pictures  — emotions. 

The  process  is  always  the  same:  My  morning  mail  brings  me 
a letter  from  my  college.  It  is  an  appeal  for  money,  and  I sigh 
heavily.  But  there  is  enclosed  a little  circular  so  full  of  mem- 
ories that  I cannot  put  it  down.  There  is  a tribute  to  Pa 
Burr,  whom  I admire.  There  is  a picture  of  old  Middle 
College,  where  I attended  classes.  In  imagination  I go  back 
over  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  If  I had  spoken  as  I reached 
for  my  checkbook,  possibly  there  would  have  been  a faint 
catch  in  my  voice.  What  produced  this  effect?  Words 
— then  words  made  a part  of  experience  — then  mental  pic- 
tures — then  the  emotion. 

So,  if  you  want  to  produce  feeling  (and  you  do,  because  it 
adds  to  interest),  try  to  appeal  to  imagination.  Try  to  find 
the  familiar  details,  the  image-creating  facts,  the  picture- 
giving words  and  phrases,  the  figures,  the  examples,  the  bits  of 
narration  and  description  which  will  make  people  see , and, 
therefore,  yh?/. 

Self-Test:  i 

Prepare  one  specific  question,  the  answer  to  which  will  state  the 
substance  of  what  has  just  been  studied. 

Sharing  What  You  Enjoy: 

A number  of  boys  and  girls  are  seated  in  a room,  listening  while 
someone  reads.  The  room  is  very  quiet.  Everyone  leans  forward 
to  catch  the  next  word.  Obviously  all  are  very  much  excited. 
There  is  a sharp  knock  on  the  door,  but  no  one  pays  attention  to  it. 
It  is  the  crucial  moment  in  Victor  Hugo’s  description  of  how  Jean 
Valjean  stole  the  Bishop’s  candlesticks.  Here  is  intense  emotion, 
produced  by  a master  who  knew  how  to  appeal  to  imagination. 

Can  you  find  a short  passage  of  literature  which  will  produce  some 
effect  like  this  — a passage  which  will  make  those  who  listen  see 
and  feel  as  you  read?  Try  it.  And  let  the  quietness  of  the  room 
and  the  emotions  felt,  be  the  tests  of  your  selection  and  your  reading. 
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Self-Test:  2 

To  what  extent  does  emotion  account  for  my  pleasure  in  reading? 
Be  specific  and  if  possible  illustrate  by  reference  to  a specific  bit  of 
reading. 

Making  People  Laugh: 

To  read  student  compositions  year  after  year  leads  one  to  wonder 
if  humor  is  forbidden.  Why  so  serious?  Genuine  humor  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  creating  interest.  Think  over  what 
you  have  read,  the  experiences  you  have  had,  the  little  oddities  you 
have  noticed  about  people,  places,  and  things.  Find  something 
that  has  made  you  laugh.  Now  try  to  share  what  you  have  enjoyed 
with  your  classmates.  This  is  not  an  invitation  to  be  foolish  or 
flippant.  It  is  an  invitation  to  be  interesting  through  your  use  of 
real  humor. 

Self-Test:  3 

Look  over  the  daily  newspaper,  or  a weekly  or  monthly  magazine. 
Find  a picture  of  any  sort  which  makes  the  reader  feel  by  appealing 
to  his  imagination.  Briefly  describe  this  picture  to  the  class.  Try 
to  make  the  listeners  feel. 

Practical  Uses  for  Emotion: 

Prepare  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1 . Give  a short  talk  on  how  advertisers  appeal  to  the  imagination; 
that  is,  how  they  make  us  feel  that  we  want  their  products.  If  you 
can  bring  in  illustrations,  you  will  help  others  to  understand  and 
enjoy  your  remarks. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  to  make  an  appeal  for  some- 
thing — more  school  spirit,  money  to  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross, 
money  to  help  the  poor  in  your  community.  Try  to  interest  your 
listeners  by  composing  word  pictures  that  will  appeal  to  their  sym- 
pathies. Remember  that  volumes  of  explanation  about  poor  chil- 
dren might  never  lead  you  to  give  a cent;  but  a picture  of  one  starv- 
ing child  might  so  appeal  to  your  emotions  that  you  would  give 
generously.  Use  your  own  imagination  in  this  exercise.  Get  a 
good  cause  first;  then  try  to  make  your  audience  see  and  feel  what 
you  want. 

Self-Test:  4 

Illustrate  from  your  reading  or  from  your  own  experience  the 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  this  statement:  “Imagination  is  the  gateway 
to  feeling.” 
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Enjoyment  from  Feeling: 

Speak  briefly  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  following  topics.  Try  to 
picture  for  them  a mood,  to  make  them  feel  as  you  have  felt  by 
playing  on  their  imagination.  An  Exciting  Incident , Rain,  The 
Score  Was  Nothing  to  Nothing,  How  We  Laughed!  Early  Morning  Luxury , 
Then  All  Grew  Still,  Hilltops,  Being  Nervous.  If  these  topics  do  not 
appeal  to  you,  select  your  own. 


F.  Starting  Effectively 

Mark  Twain  advised  all  after- 
dinner  speakers  “to  get  up,  talk 
up,  and  shut  up.”  This  is  good 
advice  for  writers  as  well  as 
speakers. 

It  is  seldom  in  brief  compositions 
that  you  need  a formal  introduc- 
tion of  any  sort.  Usually  an  effective  topic  sentence  is  suffi- 
cient. Do  not  forget,  however,  that  even  this  one  sentence 
is  an  important  element  in  gaining  interest.  Moreover,  if  you 
are  skillful,  you  can  make  your  introductions  help  you  to  hold 
attention,  whatever  their  length  or  type. 

1 . Three  Important  Suggestions 

1.  Make  yotir  introductions  develop  eagerness  to  read  on.  Those  of 
you  who  have  yawned  over  the  first  paragraph  of  a story, 
or  shrugged  your  shoulders  as  you  read  the  opening  of  a dull 
essay,  require  no  discussion  of  this  point.  To  state  thought 
so  originally,  so  suggestively,  so  surprisingly,  so  importantly, 
so  arrestingly  that  it  makes  the  reader  concentrate  and  feel 
eager,  curious,  and  enthusiastic,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  an  in- 
troduction. As  a student,  composing  for  a teacher,  always 
strive  at  the  outset  to  create  a hundred-per-cent  frame  of  mind. 

1 2 .Be  sure  that  the  introduction  is  proportionate  in  length  to  the  rest 

of  the  composition.  You  would  be  very  critical  of  a presiding 
officer  who  took  too  much  of  a speaker’s  time.  Yet  do  you 
not  yourself  sometimes  compose  three  pages  of  introduction 
and  one  of  discussion?  Four  hundred  words  to  compose  about 


Do  I make  an  attempt  to  catch 
attention  immediately  when  I 
write  or  speak?  Would  my 
compositions  be  more  interesting 
if  I left  out  the  introductions 
entirely?  Do  I always  begin 
in  the  same  old  way? 
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An  Interesting  Day?  Then  grasp  your  pencil  and  proceed  boldly, 
on  that  day\  Courageously  omit  unessentials  about  how  you 
spent  the  day  before,  or  how  you  got  over  a toothache  on  the 
previous  evening. 

3.  Finally,  make  your  introductions  a valuable  contribution  to  the  reader 
or  listener.  If  your  introduction  makes  reading  clearer  by 
suggesting  your  purpose  and  central  thought,  if  you  supply 
information  without  which  the  reader  will  not  grasp  your 
ideas  later  on,  if  you  put  the  reader  or  listener  in  the  right 
mood  to  enjoy  your  words,  then  your  introduction  will  be 
valuable.  Be  on  the  alert,  however,  to  challenge  your  opening 
words.  Too  often  introductions  merely  fill  space! 

Self-Test:  1 

State  the  three  suggestions  given  for  making  introductions  effec- 
tive. What  sort  of  introduction  to  a story  usually  makes  me  want 
to  read  on? 

Learning  by  Observation: 

Find  an  introductory  paragraph  which  seems  to  you  to  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  stated  in  this  section.  Read  it  to  the  class, 
with  comments  to  justify  your  opinion.  Expect  the  class  to  com- 
ment on  your  choice. 

Self -Test:  2 

When  is  an  introduction  necessary?  Exactly  what  may  an  ef- 
fective introduction  contribute  to  the  reader  or  listener? 

Getting  Attention  Immediately: 

Select  one  of  the  following  topics;  or,  if  you  prefer,  choose  one 
of  your  own.  Sketch  an  outline  of  what  you  want  to  say.  Then 
write  a brief  introductory  paragraph,  designed  not  only  to  suggest 
what  you  propose  to  talk  about,  but  particularly  to  get  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  those  who  listen  to  you.  Read  your  work  to  the 
class  for  criticism. 

Topics: 

1.  These  Times  in  Which  We  Live 

2.  Getting  Started 

3.  Being  Up  to  Date 

4.  In  Stagecoach  Days 

5.  My  Idea  of  an  Ideal  Citizen 

6.  What  is  Freedom? 
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7.  Ideals  for  After-dinner  Speakers 

8.  Looking  Up 

9.  Looking  Out 

10.  Reducing 

11.  Then  We  Laughed! 

12.  Funny? 

13.  A Difference  of  Opinion 

14.  Continued  in  Our  Next 

j 15.  Eventually!  Why  Not  Now? 

2.  Satisfactory  Ways  to  Begin 

No  one  can  possibly  provide  a 
series  of  introductory  forms  which 
all  can  imitate.  They  do  not 
exist.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  in- 
troductions become  mechanical, 
they  cease  to  interest.  Thus  the 
value  of  your  introductions  depends  upon  your  own  originality, 
not  upon  imitating  forms  used  by  others. 

However,  here  are  a few  typical  forms,  which  may  suggest 
beginnings  of  which  you  have  never  thought: 

1.  The  first  is  the  beginning  of  a story.  A single  sentence 
serves  to  establish  the  mood  and  to  introduce  us  to  the 
subject,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher: 

, During  the  whole  of  a dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the 
heavens,  I had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a 
singularly  dreary  tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher. 

2.  In  contrast,  here  is  an  introduction  which  is  merely  an 
abrupt  statement,  hinting  at  what  is  to  follow: 

Everyone  in  the  world  wants  to  be  happy;  but  not  everyone 
has  found  out  that  a fundamental  source  of  happiness  is  the 
ability  to  create  something  oneself  which  will  be  serviceable  to 
other  people. 


Do  I always  begin  a composi- 
tion in  about  the  same  manner? 
How  many  ways  can  I think  of 
j to  start  a speech  or  piece  of 
written  work? 
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Courtesy  of  Canadian  National  Railways 


IN  THE  FAR  NORTH 
Suggest  an  introduction  for  a story  with  this  setting. 


3.  The  following  introduction  is  much  like  the  preceding  one, 
except  that  the  writer  uses  a quotation  for  his  text: 

“All  men  are  born  free  and  equal.”  So  we  are  assured  in 
story,  essay,  and  verse.  Yet  the  truth  I wish  to  impress  is  that 
we  are  neither  entirely  free  nor  entirely  equal. 

4.  The  fourth  example  suggests  the  use  of  illustration.  Most 
of  us  enjoy  stories,  if  they  are  on  the  point  and  neither 
too  long  nor  too  old.  Word  pictures,  serious  and  humor- 
ous anecdotes  of  all  sorts,  may  be  used  effectively  to  catch 
attention  and  fix  it  on  a subject. 

There  is  a story  in  ancient  mythology  of  a Greek  who  began  to 
lift  a calf  when  it  was  very  small.  Each  day  he  lifted  it  from  the 
ground  several  times.  Each  day  he  found  that  his  strength  had 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  animal.  Thus 
when  the  calf  had  become  a full-grown  beast,  the  Greek  could 
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still  lift  it  easily.  So  all  of  us,  little  by  little,  must  increase  our 
mental  and  physical  capacities. 

5.  Of  a decidedly  different  type  is  the  following  introduction, 
in  which  the  author  has  generalized;  that  is,  given  a broad 
view  of  his  subject  before  writing  about  it  in  detail. 

One  of  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  saddest,  characters  in 
literature  is  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  His  wit  was  indeed  quick  and 
clever,  far  above  the  ordinary;  and  to  this  faculty  was  added 
a sensitive  nature.  His  physical  aspect,  however,  differed  strik- 
ingly from  his  soul.  At  first  glance,  you  would  have  imagined 
him  a clown,  for  a large  pendulous  nose  marred  his  otherwise 
comely  features.  Throughout  his  life,  this  disfiguring  member 
brought  to  his  sensitive  nature  pain  and  grief.  He  was  quick  to 
wipe  out  insult  in  any  form  with  a sword  handled  in  expert 
fingers;  but  with  his  secret  hurt  well  hidden  from  the  world,  he 
continued  to  jest  and  to  laugh. 

6.  In  the  following  introduction,  the  author  has  begun 
with  a rather  amazing  statement.  He  commands  interest 
by  showing  the  reader  or  listener  that  his  topic  is  important 
and,  therefore,  worth  considering. 

It  is  said  that  seven  hundred  thousand  first-class  letters  are 
mailed  in  New  York  City  every  day  between  four  and  six  o’clock. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  business  of  this 
and  every  other  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  people  to 
* express  themselves  in  oral  and  written  form.  Learning  how  to 
write  and  to  speak  effectively,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  anyone  who  wishes  to  progress  in  modern  life. 

. 

7.  In  conclusion,  here  are  one  or  two  brief  introductions. 
Those  already  quoted  were  written  for  topics  which  re- 
quire a somewhat  lengthy  discussion.  How  may  the 
customary  short  compositions  you  write  be  introduced? 
One  or  two  examples  may  illustrate  the  method.  A stu- 
dent who  has  written  about  Making  Excuses  begins  thus: 

Making  excuses  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  modern  arts. 
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Another  student,  writing  about  Faces , begins: 

Faces  are  funny  things!  Everyone  has  one;  yet  every- 
body wishes  that  he  had  someone  else’s! 

A discussion  of  The  Songs  of  Yesterday  starts  with  a quota- 
tion: 

“Sing  us  a song  of  days  gone  by.” 

Each  of  these  introductory  sentences  was  a part  of  the  first 
paragraph.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples.  The 
way  to  learn  is  to  observe  and  to  experiment,  always  trying 
to  make  your  opening  words  more  thought-arresting  and 
suggestive. 

Self-Test:  i 

In  what  various  ways  may  I introduce  my  compositions?  Which 
do  I consider  the  most  effective  way  to  begin?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  an  introduction? 

Learning  by  Imitation: 

Select  an  introductory  paragraph  from  the  examples  quoted  in 
this  section.  Read  it  aloud  two  or  three  times.  Now  choose  a 
topic  which  you  wish  to  introduce  and  compose  a paragraph  of 
your  own  in  which  you  deliberately  try  to  imitate  the  form.  Be 
sure  that  your  paragraph  indicates  clearly  the  central  thought  of  the 
composition  which  you  are  introducing.  Read  your  work  to  the 
class  for  criticism. 

Self-Test:  2 

Can  I think  of  other  ways  of  introducing  a composition  besides 
those  mentioned  in  this  section?  How  do  the  illustrative  passages 
given  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a good  introduction? 

Finding  the  Best  Way: 

As  you  have  observed,  there  is  no  one  best  way  to  introduce  a 
composition.  The  length  and  character  of  what  you  write  and 
your  purpose  in  writing  both  influence  the  type  of  introduction  you 
select.  How  skillful  are  you  in  making  the  form  fit  the  need? 

Imagine  that  you  are  to  speak  for  two  or  three  minutes  on  a 
certain  occasion.  Plan  just  what  sort  of  occasion  this  is  to  be. 
Think  just  how  large  the  audience  will  be  and  what  types  of  people 
will  be  in  it.  Choose  an  appropriate  subject  for  this  occasion,  one 
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of  interest  to  you  and  to  the  audience.  Now  write  a brief  introduc- 
tion which  will  suit  this  particular  audience  and  this  particular 


Self-Test:  3 

To  what  extent  do  the  statements  made  in  this  chapter  correspond 
with  my  own  observations?  What  statements  do  I consider  espe- 
cially important?  What  statements  are  of  doubtful  value? 

11  We  Want  to  Hear  More 

The  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  introductions  is  the 
appeal  “Go  on!  Go  on!  I want  to  hear  more!” 

Especially  is  this  true  if  you  tell  a story.  Start  to  tell  an  interest- 
ing  story  to  the  class.  Let  your  in- 
troduction show  where  it  takes  place, 
when  it  takes  place,  just  who  are  in 
the  story,  and  what  the  circumstances 
are.  But,  above  all,  make  the  class 
sorry  when  you  stop. 


Have  my  introductions  let  people 
know  what  I intended  to  discuss? 
Have  they  commanded  attention? 
Have  I used  an  appropriate  type 
of  introduction? 


G.  4 ‘All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well” 

1.  Purpose  and  Characteristics  of  a Conclusion 

“And  they  lived  happily  ever 
after.”  It  is  finished.  We  lay 
down  the  book.  But  suppose  that 
the  last  few  pages  had  been  torn 
out! 

Explanations  and  arguments  are 
like  journeys  of  exploration.  The 
explorer  goes  out,  has  many  strange 
experiences,  and  finally  comes  back  home,  where  he  tells  about 
the  significant  facts  of  his  journey.  The  trip  suggests  a kind  of 
circle.  The  writer  or  speaker  begins  with  a central  thought 
which  he  intends  to  explore.  When  he  has  finished,  he  re- 
turns, comes  to  a final  decision  about  the  whole  matter.  Un- 
less he  arrives  at  that  final  decision,  he  leaves  us  in  the  wilds 
of  his  ideas,  vainly  trying  to  get  home.  “Here,”  says  a good 
conclusion,  “is  the  whole  matter  in  a nutshell.” 


Do  my  final  statements  serve 
any  useful  purpose?  Do  they 
help  people  to  remember  what  I 
have  said?  Do  they  increase 
interest  in  what  I have  said? 
Do  they  leave  readers  and  listen- 
ers feeling  that  I have  really 
finished? 
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In  description,  the  writer  makes  his  picture  of  line  and  color. 
He  concludes  with  a statement  which  adds  the  last  detail  to 
his  picture  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a vivid  impression  of 
mood  or  personality. 

In  narrative  and  drama,  a conclusion  obviously  gives  the 
final  happening.  Although  the  characters  may  go  on  living, 
the  reader  is  no  longer  curious.  The  story  has  been  completed. 

In  all  forms  of  composition,  the  writer  must  have  a purpose. 
When  he  finishes,  the  reader  must  feel  that  the  purpose  has 
been  accomplished. 

Like  introductions,  conclusions  must,  first  of  all,  be  concise 
and  essential.  In  a theme  of  three  or  four  hundred  words, 
probably  a concluding  sentence  is  sufficient.  At  any  rate, 
there  must  be  no  adding  of  words  just  to  create  a concluding 
paragraph. 

Conclusions,  like  introductions,  should  be  original  in 
expression.  You  wish  to  leave  a reader  or  listener  inter- 
ested, not  bored. 

An  effective  conclusion  is  a high  point  in  the  composi- 
tion. It  is  a proper  place  for  strong  thought  and  forceful 
composition. 

And  last,  a good  conclusion  should  create  an  impression  of 
finality.  The  reader  must  not  be  left  wondering,  “Well,  what 
of  it?”  He  must  feel,  not  that  the  writer  has  paused  or  been 
interrupted,  but  that  he  has  finished. 

Self-Test:  i 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a conclusion?  State  the  four  character- 
istics of  an  effective  conclusion  discussed  in  this  section. 

Learning  by  Observation: 

Find  a current  magazine  article  which  in  your  opinion  is  effec- 
tively concluded.  Read  the  conclusion  to  the  class  with  a statement 
of  ( a ) the  central  thought  of  the  article,  ( b ) the  thought  with  which  it 
concludes,  (c)  the  merit  which  you  find  in  the  concluding  passage. 

Self-Test:  2 

What  defects  have  I personally  observed  in  conclusions  which  I 
have  heard  and  read? 
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Concluding  a Narrative: 

Tell  the  class  of  some  interesting  experience  — your  own  or  one 
about  which  you  have  read.  Complete  the  journey;  make  an 
interesting  start;  continue  with  an  enjoyable  experience;  then 
finish  with  an  interesting  conclusion.  Here  are  some  questions  with 
which  to  test  your  story:  Does  your  beginning  interest  your  readers 
immediately?  Does  it  let  them  know  the  time  and  place  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  story?  Are  the  incidents  related  well  chosen, 
well  arranged,  and  told  in  an  entertaining  manner?'  Does  the 
ending  sound  final,  hold  and  impress  the  interest  you  have  created? 
Does  it  help  your  listeners  to  get  the  point  of  your  story  and  enjoy  it? 


2.  A Chamber  of  Horrors 

If  you  could  make  a collection 
cf  all  the  weak  endings  you  have 
ever  read  or  heard,  surely  the  dis- 
play would  make  a gruesome 
Chamber  of  Horrors. 

Exhibit  One  would  be  the 
“drop-us-flat”  ending.  The  writer 
begins  with  a central  thought:  “Football  is  a financial  asset  to 
any  college.”  He  ends:  “Numerous  other  instances  could  be 
cited.”  But  he  never  cites  them  and  never  makes  a final 
decision  about  them.  So  there  you  are,  left  alone  to  do  your 
own  composing. 

Exhibit  Two  might  be  called  the  “off-point”  ending.  The 
writer  starts  to  discuss  “Why  students  fail.”  His  last  sentence 
is,  “I  believe  that  if  a student  cannot  maintain  a decent  average 
in  school,  he  might  as  well  stop  school  and  try  some  other  line 
of  work.”  But  that  statement  is  not  concerned  with  the  causes 
of  failure.  Instead  it  takes  you  entirely  away  from  the  central 
thought  and  leaves  you  thinking  about  things  entirely  apart 
from  school. 

Exhibit  Three  is  the  mechanical,  “now-Fll-say-it-all-over” 
conclusion.  For  example:  “Now  I shall  stop,  for  I have  shown 
in  the  first  place  that  the  common  cold  is  dangerous;  in  the 


Are  my  conclusions  too  abrupt? 
Are  they  full  of  dull,  uninter- 
esting repetition?  Do  they  have 
any  real  purpose?  Do  I try  to 
make  them  the  high  points  of 
interest  in  my  composition? 
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second  place,  that  the  common  cold  causes  a great  deal  of 
financial  loss;  in  the  third  place,  that  by  taking  reasonable 
care  many  common  colds  can  be  avoided;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  that  the  common  cold  must  be  conquered.”  Such  a 
conclusion  is  an  insult!  It  unconsciously  assumes  that  the 
reader  has  not  enough  intelligence  to  remember  what  has 
been  said  unless  the  writer  numbers  the  items  for  him.  How, 
then,  are  you  to  gather  up  your  ideas?  Here  is  a suggestion: 
“The  common  cold,  dangerous  to  both  our  health  and  our 
pocketbooks,  is  an  enemy  which  can  and  must  be  conquered.” 
All  ideas  expressed  in  the  wordy  conclusion  are  retained,  and 
you  are  left  with  a definite  thought. 

Exhibit  Four  in  our  collection  of  horrors  is  the  “X’ve-just- 
thought-of-it,”  or  the  “I -need-twenty- words-more”  ending. 
After  the  writer  has  made  an  acceptable  conclusion,  a new  idea 
or  the  necessity  of  padding  a hastily  written  piece  of  work 
produces  a weak  addition  which  does  not  conclude. 

Last  is  the  “down-hill”  ending.  For  example,  a writer  is 
maintaining  that  motion  pictures  should  be  a factor  in  bringing 
about  world  peace.  He  concludes:  “By  a steady  campaign 
of  propaganda  against  war,  the  movies  could  make  the  people 
of  the  world  in  absolute  favor  of  peace.  Instead  of  that,  their 
general  influence  controls  the  style  of  haircuts  and  influences 
the  manner  in  which  we  choose  bathroom  fixtures.”  Suppose 
the  writer  had  reversed  his  sentences:  “Instead  of  setting  the 
style  of  haircuts  and  bathroom  fixtures,  the  movies  could  main- 
tain a steady  campaign  against  war,  and  so  make  the  people 
of  the  world  in  absolute  favor  of  peace.”  In  such  a sentence 
he  would  have  concluded  strongly,  with  a final  thought  about 
world  peace. 

Conclusions  which  are  over-abrupt,  unrelated,  mechanical, 
unnecessary,  or  lacking  in  climax,  like  those  in  the  five  exhibits 
that  have  just  been  discussed,  have  no  place  in  effective 
writing. 
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Self- Test:  i 

What  types  of  conclusions  have  been  mentioned  in  The  Chamber 
of  Horrors?  Can  I add  any  choice  specimens  to  the  list? 

A Conclusion  for  an  Explanation: 

The  purpose  of  an  explanation  is  to  make  people  understand  how 
to  do  something,  how  to  get  somewhere,  what  your  opinion  is  of 
I something  or  somebody.  The  conclusion  of  such  an  explanation 
I aims  to  leave  a final  impression,  to  put  in  very  compact  form  what 
has  been  said,  so  that  a striking  and  significant  thought  will  be  left 
j with  the  reader.  Such  conclusions  are  very  likely  to  degenerate 
| into  the  “now-Tll-say-it-all-over”  variety.  Study  the  revision  of  the 
| “now-Tll-say-it-all-over-again”  conclusion  given  in  the  text.  As 
1 you  do  the  following  assignments,  gather  up  your  ideas  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  revision. 

Plan  an  explanation  of  something  — a term,  a policy,  an  opinion, 
or  a process.  Now  write  the  concluding  paragraph  in  which  you 
. summarize  clearly  and  interestingly  what  you  want  to  explain. 
Stick  to  essentials,  and  beware  lest  your  conclusion  be  cast  into 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors! 

Self- Test:  2 

Read  to  the  class  a short  conclusion  which  seems  to  avoid  all  the 
pitfalls  mentioned  in  this  section  of  the  text. 

A Conclusion  for  an  Opinion: 

Each  of  us  has  formed  some  opinion  which  is  his  own.  It  may  not 
seem  original  to  other  people,  but  it  does  to  us.  It  is  the  result  of  our 
own  experience.  We  believe  it.  Tell  about  some  opinion  you  have 
formed  from  your  own  experience,  limiting  yourself  to  one  strong 
concluding  paragraph  which  states  the  whole  matter  briefly,  force- 
fully, and  interestingly.  Test  your 
work  before  you  read  it.  Does  it 
really  conclude?  Does  it  leave  an  im- 
pression of  your  main  ideas?  Is  it 
forceful  and  interesting,  a fitting 
climax  to  what  has  been  discussed? 

Could  you  conclude  in  any  other 
way  more  successfully? 

3.  How  Effective  Writers  Conclude 
You  may  learn  a great  deal  about  conclusions  by  studying  the 
artistry  of  experienced  writers.  For  example,  here  is  a portion 


Have  I spoken  or  .written  any 
conclusions  which  belong  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors?  Of  all 
the  conclusions  that  I have  read 
or  heard  which  has  been  the  most 
impressive? 
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of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Samuel 
Johnson , which  admirably  sums  up  all  that  has  been  said  by 
means  of  vivid  description: 

The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat  with  the 
metal  buttons,  and  the  shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  the  wash;  blink- 
ing, puffing,  rolling  his  head,  drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing 
his  meat  like  a tiger,  and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human 
being  who  has  been  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  grave  is  so 
well  known  to  us.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself  have  called  the  an- 
fractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  his  temper,  serves  only  to  strengthen 
our  convictions  that  he  was  both  a great  and  a good  man. 

As  a second  example,  we  submit  the  concluding  words  of  a 
student  who  was  writing  his  impressions  about  the  night  before 
Christmas  vacation.  He  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  this 
one  effective  sentence: 

Altogether,  my  sensations  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
a friend  who  said,  “It’s  like  the  night  before  Christmas  when  you 
still  believed  m Santa  Claus.” 

Here  is  a third  concluding  paragraph,  ending  an  essay 
about  a man  who  had  gambled  away  his  fortune,  been  es- 
tranged from  his  family,  and  had  finally  sought  peace  in  a 
monastery: 

He  was  an  old  man,  weary  of  the  burden  of  his  cares;  his  life 
wrecked  by  his  follies,  with  nothing  left  except  his  books  and  his 
God.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  and  to  pray.  Sometimes 
I can  almost  see  him  in  these  few  lines  from  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes: 

“Numb  were  the  Beadsman’s  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

Like  pious  incense  from  a censer  old 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven ” 

At  the  monastery  he  was  loved  by  all;  and  when,  in  1910,  life 
left  his  tired  body,  many  were  the  prayers  that  accompanied  his 
spirit  into  the  Great  Unknown.  — Student  Theme. 

The  me  of  an  illustration  to  state  a final  thought  is  also  an 
excellent  device.  The  writer  of  the  following  paragraph  has 
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emphasized  the  idea  that  “education  enables  us  to  steer 
straight  to  our  goal.”  Notice  that  the  illustration  suggests 
and  emphasizes  this  point  without  monotonously  repeating  it: 

In  years  gone  by  a journey  to  Europe  was  made  in  a sailing 
vessel.  It  might  take  several  weeks;  it  might  take  as  many 
months,  for  the  ship  was  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide.  Several 
months  ago  I started  for  Europe  in  a modern  steamship.  As  a 
result  of  science  and  skill,  I made  the  trip  in  five  days.  The 
power  of  the  liner  came  from  within.  In  this  contrast,  we  see 
the  value  of  an  education.  Those  who  are  uneducated  drift,  at 
the  mercy  of  forces  outside  themselves;  the  educated  mind  steers 
its  own  course  and  depends  upon  itself  for  power. 

Finally,  we  shall  quote  an  example  of  a conclusion  in  which 
the  author  turns  his  thoughts  to  us  as  readers.  He  has  been 
describing  what  he  calls  The  Pup-Boy.  In  finishing  he  not 
only  points  out  some  memorable  qualities  of  the  boy,  but  he 
also  says,  “Now  here  is  where  my  remarks  apply  to  you.”  This 
is  a natural  and  effective  twist  to  give  a conclusion,  provided 
you  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  ending  everything  with  a moral. 

If  you  ever  have  the  priceless  opportunity  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  the  Pup-Boy,  do  so.  Once  more  you  will  live  over  again 
your  boyhood  joys  and  sorrows;  once  more  you  will  walk  with 
the  truth  and  see  things  not  in  a glass  darkly  but  face  to  face. 

1 ■ When  you  listen  to  his  cheery  voice  recounting  his  experiences, 
there  will  come  a tug  at  your  heart;  an  indefinable  bitter-sweet 
sadness  will  steal  over  you.  You  will  be  strangely  moved  as 
; reminiscent  scenes  come  from  out  the  shadows.  In  imagination 
1 you  will  cast  aside  prudence  and  convention,  forget  your  years, 
and  with  your  little  friend  as  a guide  become  once  more  the  Pup- 
j Boy  you  were  when  the  world  was  young.  — Student  Theme. 

So  by  repeating  in  different  language,  by  restatement  of  the 
| central  idea,  by  quotation,  by  illustration,  by  contrast  and 
' comparison  do  good  writers  leave  the  final  impression  of  what 
| they  especially  wish  you  to  remember.  They  add  to  your  interest 
by  a forceful  conclusion,  which  leaves  you  satisfied  that  their 
work  is  finished. 
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Self -Test:  1 

State  the  various  ways  of  concluding  mentioned  in  this  section. 
Which  seem  to  resemble  conclusions  that  I have  used? 

Finding  the  Best  Way: 

Select  some  project  in  writing  from  daily  life  — something  that 
people  commonly  need  to  do;  for  example,  writing  a letter,  or 
making  a report,  or  trying  to  persuade  someone  to  buy  something, 
or  composing  a short  article  for  a magazine.  Make  notes  of  the 
points  you  will  cover.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  conclusion, 
which  you  will  write  out  in  full. 

Now  what  is  the  best  way  to  conclude?  Will  you  summarize, 
tell  a story,  make  an  appeal?  Which  type  of  conclusion  will  be 
most  interesting,  most  forceful?  Which  type  will  most  effectively 
impress  your  central  thought?  Be  ready  to  outline  your  plan  orally 
and  to  read  your  conclusion  to  the  class  for  discussion. 

Self-Test:  2 

Which  of  the  conclusions  quoted  in  this  section  do  I consider  the 
most  effective?  Justify  the  opinion  with  concise  and  specific 
statements. 

Using  Other  People's  Experiences: 

Find  a short  poem,  a brief  passage  of  prose,  a brief  anecdote 
(witty  or  serious)  which  could  effectively  be  used  as  a conclusion. 
Read  the  passage  to  the  class  with  a concise  statement  of  the  central 
idea  which  it  emphasizes. 

Self -Test . 3 

What  especially  have  I been  urged  to  avoid  in  writing  conclu- 
sions? What  especially  have  I been  urged  to  accomplish? 

Opportunities  to  Think: 

Always  keep  in  mind  in  writing  or  speaking  English  that  effective 
expression  is  synonymous  with  clear  thinking.  Those  who  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  and  act  on  it  will  get  more  out  of  English  than  the 
ability  to  write.  They  will  train  their  minds. 

You  have  been  studying  how  to  make  your  compositions  more 
interesting  by  composing  effective  conclusions.  Here  are  three 
concluding  tasks.  Each  is  designed  not  only  to  help  you  write  in- 
teresting conclusions,  but  also  to  give  you  an  experience  in  logical 
thinking.  Take  your  choice  for  an  oral  or  written  composition: 
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1.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  discussing  two  different  ways  to 
read  a newspaper.  It  may  be  read  carefully,  word  by  word; 
it  may  be  read  with  unusual  emphasis  on  certain  parts.  Con- 
trast these  two  methods  so  as  to  reveal  which  you  prefer. 

2.  Consider  two  ways  of  doing  something  in  your  school  — two 
ways  of  preparing  a lesson,  two  ways  of  making  friends,  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  school  authorities,  two  ways  of  getting  an 
education.  Think  about  these  and  then  write  a paragraph  of 
comparison,  that,  in  conclusion,  will  reveal  which  method 
you  consider  the  better. 

3.  Summarize  briefly  the  essentials  in  some  chapter  in  a science 
or  history  book.  Then  write  a short  concluding  passage  in 
which  you  show  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  our  daily  lives. 

4.  Select  any  topic  which  interests  you.  Think  it  through  first 
by  writing  the  central  idea;  second,  by  writing  the  main 
points  to  be  developed;  third,  by  writing  out  an  effective  con- 
clusion which  will  emphasize 
the  main  points  of  your  thought. 

5.  Write  a letter  to  an  older  rela- 
tive discussing  the  wisdom  of 
your  going  to  camp  this  sum- 
mer or  of  your  gaining  business 
experience  through  summer 
work. 


Have  I learned  several  effective 
ways  to  conclude?  How  have 
my  conclusions  compared  in 
effectiveness  with  those  read  by 
my  friends?  What  is  the  best 
conclusion  I have  composed? 


USING  ENGLISH  TO  DESCRIBE 

A.  What  Description  Is 


Colors,  sounds,  smells,  tastes, 
shapes,  sizes,  textures,  heat,  cold, 
movement!  Wherever  you  turn 
in  life,  if  you  are  sensitive,  you 
become  conscious  of  them.  Your 
attempt  to  put  your  sensations  and  impressions  into  words  is 
description.  Whenever  in  letters,  reports,  explanations,  or 
arguments  you  try  to  make  others  see  and  feel  what  you  have 
sensed  or  imagined,  then  you  are  describing. 

As  you  think  of  description  in  this  sense,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  notice  the  number  of  ways  in  which  you  describe. 
Sometimes  you  merely  enumerate  details: 

Lost:  Wrist  watch,  Waltham  movement,  gold  case,  crystal 
slightly  chipped,  Vogue  wrist  band,  initials  M.  B.  W.  engraved 
on  back. 

So  you  advertise  your  lost  watch.  This,  however,  is  purely 
identification,  not  literary  description.  It  is  when  you  mold 
details  into  sentences  and  enliven  them  with  imagination  and 
feeling  that  you  really  begin  to  describe: 

From  the  window  could  be  seen  a pale  gray  strip  of  the  Charles 
River  in  the  distance,  with  the  spires  and  houses  of  Cambridge 
rising  above  it,  looking  in  the  misty  atmosphere  like  a blurred 
charcoal  sketch. 

This  is  more  than  enumeration.  It  is  effective  style:  it  tell: 
not  only  what  is  seen,  but  how  what  is  seen  impressed  the  writer. 

Sometimes  your  descriptions  are  imaginative.  What  you 
have  seen  or  read  or  heard  in  the  past  comes  up  again  vividly 
in  the  present. 


How  much  do  I use  description 
in  daily  life  when  I explain,  tell 
stones,  and  argue?  How  can 
I make  my  descriptions  effective? 
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The  past  rises  before  me  like  a dream.  Again  we  are  in  the 
great  struggle  for  national  life.  We  hear  the  sounds  of  prepara- 
tion — the  music  of  boisterous  drums,  the  silver  voices  of  heroic 
bugles.  We  see  thousands  of  assemblages  and  hear  the  appeals 
of  orators.  We  see  the  pale  cheeks  of  women,  and  the  flushed 
faces  of  men;  and  in  those  assemblages,  we  see  all  the  dead  whose 
dust  we  have  covered  with  flowers.  — Ingersoll:  A Vision  of  War. 

Examples  of  such  composition  may  be  found  wherever  you 
turn.  Whether  it  is  imaginative  or  realistic,  whether  complete 
in  itself  or  expressed  in  story,  argument,  or  explanation, 
whether  intended  to  identify  or  to  impress,  if  writing  seeks  to 
let  you  visualize  and  feel  what  other  people  have  derived  from 
life  through  eyes,  ears,  noses,  tongues,  and  finger-tips,  it  is 
description. 

Self-  Test:  1 

What  is  description?  Contrast  its  purpose  with  narration,  ex- 
planation, and  argumentation. 

Sharing  What  You  Enjoy: 

Find  a short  descriptive  passage  which  is  noteworthy  for  the 
degree  to  which  it  makes  the  reader  visualize  and  feel  what  the 
author  has  observed.  Your  selection  may  be  a part  of  some  other 
form  of  composition.  Its  chief  purpose,  however,  must  be  to 
make  someone  see  and  feel.  Be  sure  that  what  you  choose  is  effec- 
tive writing  and  that  it  is  interesting.  Brief  comments  on  the 
merits  of  your  selection  will  add  to  the  understanding  and  en- 
joyment of  the  class. 

Self- Test:  2 

To  what  senses  may  the  writer  of  description  appeal?  When  is 
description  likely  to  be  effective? 

Practical  Uses  for  Description: 

Prepare  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

I.  Imagine  that  you  have  lost  one  of  the  following  articles  and 
that  you  have  been  called  upon  to  give  a brief  identification 
of  it.  Write  the  description  and  read  it  to  the  class.  Your 
pocketbook,  your  automobile,  your  dog,  your  favorite  piece 
of  jewelry,  your  watch,  an  article  of  clothing,  one  of  your 
textbooks. 
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2.  Write  a letter  to  a friend,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
describe  the  place  where  you  are  now  living  — your  home, 
your  school,  your  summer  camp.  Let  what  you  say  not  only 
picture  the  place,  but  also  reveal  how  you  feel  about  it. 

3.  Make  description  help  you  in  some  other  form  of  composition. 
For  example,  explain  how  something  is  made,  beginning 
your  explanation  with  a brief  description  of  the  object  as  a 
whole  and  the  material  needed  to  make  it.  Or,  tell  an  in- 
teresting story,  in  which  you  begin  by  description  of  the  loca- 
tion in  which  the  events  took  place.  Remember  to  make 
your  readers  feel  as  well  as  see. 

Self- Test:  3 

What  have  I learned  about  the  use  of  words  which  should  help 
me  in  description?  Why  did  the  authors  place  the  chapter  on 
description  after  the  chapter  on  beauty? 

Developing  Imagination: 

Prepare  one  of  the  following: 

1 . Recall  some  person,  place,  object,  or  scene  which  still  remains 
clear  in  your  memory.  If  possible,  choose  a subject  which  still 
brings  up  strong  emotions  as  you  recall  it.  Now  write  a 
description  in  which  you  try  to  impress  the  reader  with  what 
you  see  and  feel  as  your  imagination  is  at  work. 

2.  Describe  the  place  where  you  have  always  wanted  to  live, 
or  the  work  you  have  always  wanted  to  do,  or  the  person  you 
have  always  wanted  to  be. 

3.  Describe  the  place  which  you  would  consider  ideal  for  a va- 
cation. Combine  the  charms  of  places  which  you  know,  and 
describe  an  ideal  spot  as  if  it  were  a reality. 

Hobby: 

Find  pictures  to  illustrate  descriptions  you  have  read  or  written. 

Notebook  Suggestion: 

Write  ten  sentences  clearly  describing  ten  objects  which  you  can 
see  from  a certain  place. 

Voluntary: 

Write  about  two  hundred  words  describing  one  of  the  following: 
a dollar  bill,  a small-town  character,  a little  girl,  a brook,  a cloud, 
an  old-fashioned  clock,  or  any  interesting  person  or  thing  about 
which  you  can  write  intimately. 
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B.  Some  Effective  Methods  of  Describing 

Of  course  no  one  can  really  plan 
a description  for  you.  Your 
method  must  be  determined  by 
what  you  want  to  describe,  by 
what  you  want  to  emphasize,  by 
the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
are  writing.  Paying  too  much  at- 
tention to  method,  moreover,  may  be  a handicap,  keeping  you 
from  the  important  goals  of  being  clear  and  interesting. 

As  you  read,  however,  you  will  notice  that  effective  writers 
use  various  schemes  for  describing  which  often  may  be  adapted 
to  your  purposes. 

i.  There  is  the  fpgfiaf  method,  By  this  plan,  a person  is  de- 
scribed from  head  to  foot.  A picture  is  portrayed  by  showing 
what  is  in  the  background  and  what  is  in  the  foreground. 
Scenes  are  pictured  by  revealing  what  is  far  away,  then  at 
middle  distance,  then  close  at  hand.  Or  the  plan  may  be 
reversed  and  the  description  proceed  from  what  is  near  to  that 
which  is  far  away.  Such  description  makes  free  use  of  such 
designating  phrases  as  “near  at  hand,”  “in  the  distance,” 
“to  the  left,”  “to  the  right,”  “in  the  foreground,”  “in  the 
background,”  “to  the  east,”  “to  the  west,”  “his  face  resembled,” 
“his  body  was.” 

Here  is  a description  of  a man  portrayed  according  to  this 
plan: 

Outwardly  the  man  was  rude  and  uncouth,  even  savage. 
{General  impression.)  Over  a thin,  gaunt  visage  of  the  hue  of 
brown  parchment,  over  his  shoulders  and  down  his  back  below 
the  middle,  in  witch-like  locks,  fell  a covering  of  sun-scorched 
hair.  His  eyes  were  bright.  (. Details  about  his  head.)  All  of  his 
right  side  was  naked,  of  the  color  of  his  face,  and  quite  as  meagre. 
A shirt  of  the  coarsest  camel’s  hair  — coarse  as  Bedouin  tent 
cloth  — clothed  the  rest  of  his  body  to  the  knees,  being  gathered 
at  the  waist  by  a broad  girdle  of  un tanned  leather.  (. Details 


How  do  I usually  describe 
people , places,  and  things? 
Could  I improve  my  writing  by 
learning  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  good  writers  go  about  their 
work? 
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about  his  body.)  His  feet  were  bare.  A scrip,  also  of  untanned 
leather,  was  fastened  to  the  girdle.  He  used  a knotted  staff 
to  help  him  forward.  His  movement  was  quick,  decided,  and 
strangely  watchful.  Every  little  while  he  tossed  the  unruly  hair 
from  his  eyes  and  peered  round  as  if  searching  for  someone. 
(Feet,  movement .)  — Wallace:  Ben-Hur. 

The  writer  is  simply  standing  still,  shifting  his  eyes  to  differ- 
ent points  of  space  and  recording  what  he  sees.  This  is  an 
effective  plan,  provided  you  do  not  let  your  writing  become 
mechanical  and  feelingless. 

2.  An  equally  good  plan  is  that  of  emphasizing  an  important 
detgil.  By  this  method  you  permit  the  reader  to  see  many 
things,  but  you  make  him  concentrate  on  one.  You  describe  a 
table  with  several  objects  on  it;  yet  these  merely  help  to  visual- 
ize the  central  object,  a bowl  of  roses.  You  describe  a room 
full  of  people;  but  their  conversation,  positions,  gestures  are 
only  a background  helping  you  to  imagine  the  main  point  of 
interest,  a charming  little  old  lady  in  the  center. 

It  would  be  easy  in  picturing  the  deck  of  a vessel,  with 
Captain  Cuttle  and  the  ladies  on  it,  to  think  of  sails  and  spars 
above,  of  the  wide  sea  beyond,  if  it  were  not  for  just  one  reason: 
Dickens  has  so  arranged  all  the  details  of  his  description  that 
you  can  think  of  one  thing  only  — Bunsby,  gradually  becom- 
ing “confessed”  through  the  bulkhead. 

Immediately  there  appeared,  coming  slowly  up  above  the 
bulkhead  of  the  cabin,  another  bulkhead  — human,  and  very 
large  — with  one  stationary  eye  in  the  mahogany  face,  and  one 
revolving  one,  on  the  principle  of  some  lighthouses.  This  head 
was  decorated  with  shaggy  hair,  like  oakum,  which  had  no 
governing  inclination  towards  the  north,  east,  west,  or  south, 
but  inclined  to  all  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  and  to  every 
point  upon  it.  The  head  was  followed  by  a perfect  desert  of 
chin,  and  by  a shirt-collar  and  neckerchief,  and  by  a dread- 
nought pilot-coat,  and  by  a pair  of  dreadnought  pilot-trousers, 
whereof  the  waistband  was  so  very  broad  and  high,  that  it  be- 
came a succedaneum  for  a waistcoat,  being  ornamented  near 
the  wearer’s  breast-bone  with  some  massive  wooden  buttons,  like 
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backgammon  men.  As  the  lower  portions  of  these  pantaloons  be- 
came revealed,  Bunsby  stood  confessed;  his  hands  in  their  pockets, 
which  were  of  vast  size;  and  his  gaze  directed,  not  to  Captain 
Cuttle  or  the  ladies,  but  the  mast-head.  — Dickens:  Dombey  and  Son . 

3.  Still  a third  plan  of  describing  might  be  called  proceeding 
from  the  general  to  the_specifc.  By  this  plan,  you  begin  with  a 
general- impression,  the  picture  as  a whole,  and  then  take  up 
separate  parts  which  you  describe  in  detail.  For  example: 

She  stood  at  the  head  of  a deep  green  valley , carved  from  out  the  moun- 
tains in  a perfect  oval , with  a fence  of  sheer  rock  standing  round  it,  eighty 
or  a hundred  feet  high,  from  whose  brink  black  wooden  hills  swept  up  to 
the  sky-line.  ( General ) By  her  side  a little  river  glided  out  from 
under  ground,  unaware  of  daylight;  then,  growing  brighter, 
lapsed  away,  and  fell  into  the  valley.  There,  as  it  ran  down  the 
meadow,  alders  stood  on  either  marge,  and  grass  blading  out 
upon  it,  and  yellow  tufts  of  rushes  gathered,  looking  at  the 
hurry.  Further  down  were  covered  houses,  built  of  stone,  square 
and  roughly  cornered,  set  as  if  the  brook  were  meant  to  be  the 
street  between  them.  Only  one  room  high  they  were,  and  not 
placed  opposite  each  other,  but  in  and  out  as  skittles  are;  only 
that  the  third,  which  proved  to  be  the  captain’s,  was  a sort  of 
double  house,  or  rather  two  houses  joined  together  by  a plank 
bridge  over  the  river.  — Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone. 

Just  as  the  topic  sentence  of  a paragraph  gives  you  the  whole 
thought  before  you  consider  related  parts,  so  a paragraph  like 
this  one  creates  the  general  impression  before  you  try  to  vis- 
ualize the  details  of  which  it  is  composed. 

4.  A final  plan  for  describing,  often  more  full  of  life  and  in- 
terest than  the  others,  is  the  method  of  describing  as  you  tell.  For 
example: 

A man  rushed  by  him  at  a single  stride, 

Haggard;  half-naked,  without  hat  or  cloak, 

Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke. 

But  leaped  into  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

And  vanished  like  a specter  from  his  sight. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow:  King  Robert  of  Sicily. 


Compare  the  situation  of  the  farmer  in  this  picture  with 
that  of  the  man  described  in  Edwin  Markham’s  poem. 
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Or,  you  imagine  this  scene: 

Suddenly  I came  to  a square  with  a large  cathedral,  near  the 
imperial  palace.  While  I looked  around  me,  a gay  carriage, 
with  six  horses  and  outriders  and  a brilliant  cavalry  escort, 
came  dashing  up;  and  the  youthful  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II, 
then  scarce  twenty  years  old,  alighted  and  passed  into  the 
church. 

Or  again  you  walk  toward  something,  telling  what  you  see 
as  you  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  it: 

The  approach  to  the  ruins  was  for  some  time  merely  a sheep- 
track  along  the  side  of  a steep  and  bare  hill.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, as  this  path  descended  and  wound  round  the  hillside,  trees 
began  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  stunted,  and  blighted,  with 
locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  and  their  roots  hollowed  out 
into  recesses.  By  and  by  the  trees  formed  groups,  fringed  on  the 
edges,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle  by  thorn  and  hazel  bushes. 
At  length  these  groups  closed  so  much  that,  although  a broad 
glade  opened  here  and  there  under  their  boughs,  the  scene  might 
on  the  whole  be  termed  decidedly  woodland.  The  sides  of  the 
valley  began  to  approach  each  other  more  closely;  the  rush  of  a 
brook  was  heard  below;  and,  between  the  intervals  afforded  by 
openings  in  the  natural  wood,  its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear 
and  rapid  under  their  sylvan  canopy.  — Scott:  The  Antiquary. 

Describing  as  you  tell,  going  from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
emphasizing  one  important  detail,  taking  up  one  detail  after 
another  as  it  appears  to  you  in  space  — these  are  all  excellent 
ways  of  describing.  Each  plan  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
you  to  make  the  reader  see  and  feel  what  you  have  observed. 

Self-Test:  1 

Why  is  it  desirable  to  consider  methods  of  describing?  Explain 
by  comment  and  illustration  what  is  meant  by  “the  spatial  method” 
of  description. 

Making  Readers  See  and  Feel: 

Using  one  of  the  plans  suggested,  write  a brief  description.  Your 
purpose  is  to  make  your  readers  or  listeners  see  and  feel  what 
you  have  observed  or  imagined: 
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Topics: 


1 . A Room  in  My  House 

7.  The  Old  Swimming  Hole 

2.  The  Library 

8.  The  Last  of  the  Ninth 

3.  A Crowded  Street 

9.  From  My  Window 

4.  A Lonely  Road 

10.  On  a Hilltop 

5.  The  Laboratory 

1 1 . The  Moon 

6.  A Classroom 

12.  Myself 

Self- Test:  2 

What  is  suggested  by  the  term  “centralizing  a description”? 
By  illustration  show  what  is  meant  by  “proceeding  from  the  general 
to  the  specific.” 

Training  the  Senses: 

Using  one  of  the  plans  suggested,  write  a brief  description  of 
something  which  involves  color,  sound,  odor,  flavor,  or  texture. 
The  test  of  what  you  write  is  how  effectively  you  set  your  readers’ 
or  listeners’  senses  at  work.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  you, 
too,  must  imagine  and  feel  before  you  try  to  write  and  while  you  write. 


Topics: 

1.  Noon  in  Our  Town  (or  City) 

2.  Sunset 

3.  Clouds  Pass  By 

4.  Woods  at  Night 

5.  An  Old  Lady  in  Calico 

6.  Listening  to  the  Dance 


7.  Flowers  Just  Before  Sunset 

8.  Wind  in  the  Trees 

9.  The  Last  Car  Home 

10.  Watching  the  Waves 

11.  A Dentist’s  Office 

12.  The  End  of  the  Race 


Self- Test:  3 

Read  to  the  class  an  illustration  of  the  plan  designated  as  “de- 
scribing as  you  tell.”  What  advantages  has  this  method? 

Attention  to  What  Is  Important: 

Imagine  that  you  are  in  a room,  in  a crowd  of  people,  on  a hill- 
side where  one  object  stands  out  prominently,  or  that  you  are  looking 
at  several  things,  one  of  which  attracts  your  attention.  Try  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  so  that  your  readers  are  conscious  of  surroundings  as 
they  read,  though  their  attention  never  wanders  from  the  central  ob- 
ject. Possibly  these  titles  will  suggest  others  in  which  you  are  interested. 

1.  A Vase  of  Flowers  6.  From  My  Easy  Chair 

2.  When  Mother  Entertains  7.  Storm  in  the  Distance 

3.  The  Old  Fiddler  8.  Seen  in  a Crowd 

4.  At  the  Museum  9.  Against  the  Horizon 

5.  Ruins  10.  Fire! 
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Self- Test:  4 

Of  the  passages  quoted  in  this  section,  which  seems  most  effec- 
tive? Explain  the  answer  in  detail. 

One  Part  at  a Time: 

Describe  some  person,  place,  object,  or  building  which  you 
can  see  or  recall  clearly.  Use  the  space  method;  that  is,  describe 
the  person’s  head,  body,  feet,  for  example;  or  what  one  would  see 
if  he  looked  towards  different  points  of  the  compass  from  the  place 
where  you  are  standing.  Read  over  the  paragraph  illustrating  this 
method  before  you  begin.  After  making  a first  copy  of  your  de- 
scription, revise  it  for  smoothness,  vividness,  and  conciseness. 

Topics: 


1.  A Steam  Engine 

6.  A Well-Known  Public  Figure 

2.  A Bowl  of  Fruit 

7.  The  City  (or  Village)  in 

3.  An  Unusual  Personality 

Which  I Was  Born 

4.  A Classmate 

8.  The  Doctor 

5.  A Pet  Dog  (or  any  other 

9.  My  Dentist 

pet) 

10.  A Cartoon  I Enjoyed 

Self-  Test:  5 

| Write  three  or  four  searching  questions  the  answers  to  which 
i involve  the  important  ideas  in  section  B.  Answer  the  questions. 

What  You  Pass: 

Imagine  that  you  are  walking  or  riding  somewhere.  Your 
senses  are  recording  the  outstanding  things  which  impress  you. 

I Write  a brief  description,  using  the  narrative  method,  to  tell  what 
(you  see  and  hear. 


Topics: 

1.  Wandering  about  School 

2.  Through  the  Mountains 

3.  O.dd  Places  in  Our  Town 
(or  City) 

4.  Through  the  Attic 


5.  Street  Scene 

6.  Following  the  Trail 

7.  Glimpses  from  an  Airplane 

8.  Down  the  River 

9.  Adrift 

following  statements  should 


Self- Test:  6 

By  way  of  review  think  how  the 
be  completed: 


Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

Description  is  a form  of  composition  which 

In  describing,  the  writer  aims  to  make  the  reader and  .... 
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Four  good  methods  of  describing  are , , , and 

My  chief  difficulty  in  describing  is  my..... 

What  Passes  You : 

Imagine  that  you  are  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  somewhere. 
Record  in  a brief  description  what  you  would  see. 

Topics: 

1 . Seen  from  a Church  Steeple 

2.  Seen  from  My  Window 

3.  Seen  from  a Hilltop 

4.  Between  Two  Trees 

5.  Looking  down  the  Valley 

6.  Across  the  Way 

7.  Watching  Nature 

8.  Lying  in  Wait 

9.  Five  Minutes  on  a Hotel  Piazza 

10.  Seen  with  My  Eyes  Closed 

1 1 . What  I Observed  at 

12.  So  This  Is  (add  name  of  some  place) 

13.  Strange  Movements  of  a Strange  Person 

14.  Observed  in  an  Elevator 

15.  The  Waiting  Room  at 

Voluntary: 

Imagine  that  you  have  been  sent 
by  your  employer  to  look  at  a piece 
of  property  which  he  considers  buy- 
ing. Give  him  a detailed  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  property. 

C.  Ideals  for  Those  Who  Describe 

If  you  will  apply  what  you 
have  already  studied  about  de- 
scription, you  will  automatically 
carry  out  many  of  the  suggestions 
in  this  section.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  important  aims . Master 
them,  therefore,  and  strive  to  live 
up  to  them  every  time  you  write. 
1.  Maintain  your  point  of  view.  Do  not  shift  without  reason; 


Have  all  of  the  descriptions  read 
in  class  been  equally  effective ? 
Wherein  have  some  been  better 
than  others?  If  I were  to  give 
three  or  four  important  pieces  of 
advice  about  describing , what 
should  I say? 


What  methods  of  describing  have 
I been  practising?  What  do  I 
describe  best?  What  do  I still 
need  to  learn  about  description? 
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when  you  do  shift,  always  indicate  the  change.  Look  back 
over  the  passages  quoted  in  this  chapter,  noticing  how  they 
begin:  “From  the  window,”  “The  past  rises  before  me,”  “Out- 
1 wardly  the  man  was,”  “Immediately  there  appeared  above  the 
bulkhead,”  “She  stood  at  the  head  of  a deep  green  valley,” 
“The  approach  to  the  ruins  was.”  Thus  clear  writers  make 
their  physical  position  known  to  the  reader.  You  may  stand 
1 far  away  and  see  “fishermen  that  walked  upon  the  beach,  ap- 
j pearing  like  mice.”  Or  you  may  be  close  up  and  see  “a  small 
j brick  house  of  a story  and  a half,  set  upon  the  sidewalk,  as 
I weather-beaten  and  mute  as  an  aged  beggar  fallen  asleep.” 

No  limitations  are  placed  upon  where  you  shall  be.  You 
|j  may  sit,  stand,  or  recline  where  you  wish,  in  reality  or  in  imag- 
ination.  But  you  must  not  include  in  your  description  what 
! cannot  be  seen  from  your  position.  You  must  not  change 
points  of  observation  without  giving  due  notice  to  the  reader. 
You  must  help  the  reader  and  listener  to  visualize  by  indicat- 
! ing  your  actual  or  supposed  position. 

2.  Select  important  descriptive^  details.  Description  is  made 
j effective  fully  as  much  by  what  you  leave  out  as  by  what  you 
put  in.  Be  satisfied  with  a few  carefully  chosen  suggestive 
items.  Especially  be  economical  and  critical  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Make  your  sentences  brief.  Readers  consciously  or 
| unconsciously  skim  over  long  descriptive  passages.  Wordiness 
! and  superfluous  details  always  cloud  an  effect,  seldom  impress  it. 
Here  is  an  illustration  from  a great  writer  who  knew  how 
to  make  every  word  count.  Notice  how  the  carefully  chosen 
modifiers,  a few  important  details,  and  especially  the  descrip- 
tive verbs  help  you  not  only  to  get  a picture,  but  also  a mood: 

The  cold  wind  blew  from  the  plain ; the  wood  was  dark , but  there 
was  no  rustling  of  leaves  and  none  of  the  vague  and  fresh  gleams  of 
summer.  Large  branches  stood  out  frightfully , and  shapeless , stunted 
bushes  soughed  in  the  glades.  The  tall  grass  twined  under  the 
breeze  like  eels , and  the  brambles  writhed  like  long  arms  provided 
with  claws  seeking  to  clutch  their  prey.  A few  withered  patches  of 
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fern,  impelled  by  the  breeze,  passed  rapidly  and  seemed  to  be 
flying  before  something  that  was  coming  up. — Victor  Hugo. 

3.  Use  all  the  devices  at  your  command  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Description  which  fails  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  Is~not 
successful.  Nouns,  adjectives,  and  especially  verbs  must  be 
chosen  for  their  capacity  to  awaken  images.  Note  the  effect 
of  these  words  in  the  passage  quoted  above:  cold  wind , dark 
wood,  shapeless , stunted  bushes , brambles  writhed , tall  grass  twined. 
Note  also  the  effect  of  the  verbs  in  the  expressions  twined  like 
eels,  and  writhed  like  long  arms  provided  with  claws  to  clutch  their 
prey.  Vague  words  and  references  have  no  place  in  descrip- 
tion. Your  aim  is  to  make  the  reader  see  what  you  see.  This 
effect  results  from  specific  references,  image-awakening  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  from  comparisons  which  appeal  to 
the  imagination. 

Observe  how  well  the  following  passage  satisfies  these  re- 
quirements: 

Hard  by  the  farmhouse  was  a vast  barn,  that  might  have  served 
for  a church , every  window  and  crevice  bursting  forth  with  the  treasures 
of  the  farm.  The  flail  was  busily  resounding  within  it  from  morning 
to  night;  swallows  and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves; 
and  rows  of  pigeons , some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the 
weather,  some  with  their  heads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their 
bosoms,  and  others  swelling  and  cooing  and  bowing  about  their 
dames,  were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof. — Washington  Irving. 

4.  Reveal  your  mood  as  well  as  your  observations.  If  you  follow 
the  preceding  suggestion  and  really  appeal  to  imagination,  you 
will  probably  reveal  your  mood.  When  people  begin  to 
imagine,  they  usually  begin  to  feel. 

Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 

Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 

So  Keats  begins  his  description  of  a Grecian  urn.  As  soon 
as  you  begin  to  see  what  he  observes,  you  begin  to  share  his 
passionate  admiration. 
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Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  sharing  your  emotions. 
Word  your  descriptions  so  that  your  attitude  toward  what  you 
describe  is  made  clear  and  effective. 

Someone  sits  opposite  to  you  in  a chair  and  you  note  that: 

She  had  a charming  air  of  making  herself  entirely  at  home, 
as  she  leaned  lazily  back  against  the  cushions  and  began  to  draw 
off  her  long  tan-colored  gloves. 

One  could  almost  purr  after  reading  such  words! 

You  visit  a foreign  port  and  you  find  that: 

Of  all  the  dismal  holes  I have  ever  seen,  the  lower  bay  of 

M — was  the  worst.  The  shores  are  mud  and  sand;  there  are 

no  trees;  there  are  no  inhabitants  but  a few  ignorant  fishermen  — 
absolutely  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life.  Dislike, 
monotony,  nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  do. 

Or,  like  Stevenson,  you  sense 

The  hot  smell  of  the  heather,  the  drone  of  bees  — like  possets  — 
and  every  now  and  then  jump  and  find  you  have  been  dozing. 

So  you  react  with  joy,  sorrow,  reverence,  gaiety,  drowsiness, 
anger,  disdain,  indifference,  and  all  the  other  moods  of  man- 
kind, to  what  your  senses  register.  In  effective  description, 
you  must  lead  your  readers  to  share  your  feelings.  The  secret 
of  doing  this  lies  in  choosing  the  right  words  with  the  right  asso- 
ciations. “Baked  potato”  connotes  one  thing;  “garlic”  quite 
another.  “Beauty”  starts  imagination  working  in  one  direc- 
tion, “filth”  in  another.  Charles  Lamb  once  skillfully  illus- 
trated the  point  by  describing  the  same  man  in  different  words: 

i.  “He  had  a stoop  in  his  gait,  coarse  red  hair,  nose  short  and 
cocked  up,  little  gray  eyes,  and  a pot-belly;  squeaked  with  a 
thin  disagreeable  voice;  had  on  when  he  went  away  a greasy 
shag  great-coat  with  rusty  yellow  buttons.” 

What  a disagreeable  man!  You  would  dislike  him.  Why? 
Because  “stooped  gait,”  “coarse  hair,”  “pot-belly,”  “thick 
voice,”  “greasy  coat”  suggest  disagreeable  impressions.  But 
change  the  words: 
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2.  “He  leaned  a little  forward  in  his  walk;  his  hair  was  thick 
and  inclining  to  auburn;  his  nose  of  middle  size,  a little  turned 
up;  lively  hazel  eyes;  inclined  to  be  corpulent;  his  voice  not 
clear;  had  on  a shag  great-coat  with  yellow  buttons.”  — 
Charles  Lamb:  On  the  Dangers  of  Confounding  Moral  with  Physical 
Deformity. 

Rather  an  attractive  person!  Why?  Because  the  words 
and  details  have  a pleasing  association. 

5.  Keep  in  mind  the  principal  object  in  your  description.  Every 
good  description  has  its  chief  item  of  interest.  You  look  out  of 
the  window  and  see  a garage,  a tennis  court,  some  people,  and 
several  houses;  yet  one  tall  tree  in  the  foreground  dominates 
all.  You  look  at  a picture.  It  represents  numerous  people  in 
a large  room,  evidently  a courtroom;  yet  one  man,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  are  listening  with  wrapt  attention,  catches  your 
eye  and  holds  your  interest.  Stand  on  a high  place  and  give 
a description  of  what  you  see.  There  will  be  something  which 
you  wish  to  impress  — the  sense  of  immense  distance,  a group 
of  buildings  to  the  right  or  left,  a splash  of  color  in  the  center. 
Pick  out  a book,  a child,  an  animal,  or  anything  else,  still  or 
moving;  and  there  will  be  some  characteristic  of  appearance 
or  movement  which  makes  it  worth  describing. 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph.  Three 
men  are  mentioned.  Yet,  when  you  have  finished  reading, 
the  personality  of  one  dominating  individual  is  fixed  in  your 
imagination: 

The  third  man  remained  obstinately  silent  under  all  the 
strokes  from  the  knotted  cord.  He  was  very  different  in  aspect 
from  his  two  fellow-prisoners.  They  were  young  and  hardy 
and,  in  the  scant  clothing  which  the  avarice  of  their  captors  had 
left  them,  looked  like  vulgar,  sturdy  mendicants.  But  he  had 
passed  the  boundary  of  old  age,  and  could  hardly  be  less  than 
four-  or  five-and-sixty.  His  beard,  which  had  grown  long  in 
neglect,  and  the  hair,  which  fell  thick  and  straight  round  in 
baldness,  was  nearly  white.  His  thick-set  figure  was  still  firm 
and  upright,  though  emaciated,  and  seemed  to  express  energy 
in  spite  of  age  — an  expression  that  was  partly  carried  out  in 
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the  dark  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows,  which  had  a strangely  isolated 
intensity  of  color  in  the  midst  of  his  yellow,  bloodless,  deep- 
wrinkled  face.  And  yet  there  was  something  fitful  in  the  eyes, 
which  contradicted  the  occasional  flash  of  energy;  after  looking 
[ round  with  quick  fierceness  at  windows  and  faces,  they  fell 
again  with  a lost  and  wondering  look.  But  his  lips  were  mo- 
tionless, and  he  held  his  hands  resolutely  down.  — Wallace: 
! Ben-Hur. 

! Three  men  are  mentioned.  But  where  is  your  attention  as 
I you  read  this  passage? 

I 6.  Finally , permit  your  best  habits  to  dominate  as  you  compose. 

I You  are  confronted  by  two*  constant  dangers  as  you  study 
: English:  First,  the  danger  of  confusing  learning  about  writing 
! with  writing.  Even  greater,  perhaps,  is  the  danger  of  dividing 
your  work  into  little  compartments,  unrelated  compartments, 

J to  be  opened  and  closed  and  never  opened  again. 

: You  have  been  studying  many  aspects  of  effective  writing: 

, how  tO'  prepare  your  work,  how  to  plan  it,  how  to  observe  and 
1 imagine  and  think,  how  to  gain  ideas  from  reading,  how  to 
compose  different  forms  of  composition,  how  to  use  these 
skills  in  the  writing  required  by  daily  life.  These  are  but  sug- 
i gestions,  ideas  to  start  your  mind  working,  in  order  that  you 
may  find  for  yourself  the  way  to  make  your  own  composition 
I effective.  What  you  have  gained  has  been  derived  princi- 
j pally  from  practice.  The  value  of  your  practice  depends  en- 
| tirely  upon  what  sort  of  habits  you  have  established.  And 
I these  habits  must  help  you  wherever  and  whenever  you  com- 
I pose. 

You  are  studying  description.  Do  not  close  the  other  com- 
: partments!  This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  all  you  learned 
in  practicing  the  other  forms  of  composition.  Time  and  again 
! this  book  has  emphasized  the  desirability  of  writing  only  what 
! you  know  and  believe.  You  have  been  asked  to  realize  that 
| being  clear,  forceful,  attractive,  and  interesting  are  principal 
! aims  in  writing  and  speaking.  You  have  been  asked  to  dis- 
cover for  yourself  the  fact  that  there  are  no  rules  of  composi- 
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Acme 


THE  DISTANT  CITY 

The  photographer  has  chosen  an  unusual  point  of  view. 
Can  you  transform  this  into  a word  picture? 


tion  which  may  be  substituted  for  clear,  logical,  sincere  think- 
ing. In  concluding  this  work  on  description,  remind  yourself 
that  description  is  only  one  form  of  composition  which,  like  alL 
others,  requires  you  constantly  to  bring  into  play  your  best 
habits. 

Self-Test:  i 

Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  maintaining  a point  of 
view.  In  what  connection  have  I considered  this  topic  before? 

From  One  Position  Only: 

Write  an  interesting  description  in  which  your  chief  purpose 
is  to  record  what  you  have  observed  or  imagined  from  a fixed  point 
of  view.  Why  not  describe  one  of  the  following:  a friend,  a build- 
ing, a lake,  a hill,  a church  steeple,  a park,  a farm,  a road,  your 
home,  a view  from  your  window,  a locomotive,  an  ocean  liner,, 
a group  of  people,  a milkman,  a newsman,  a policeman,  a bonfire,, 
a pet,  a hotel  clerk,  a butterfly,  a leaf  floating  through  the  air,, 
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a bee  at  work,  an  ant,  someone  catching  his  first  fish,  a dress,  an 
appetizing  dish  of  food,  an  approaching  storm,  a well-dressed  person. 

Self- Test:  2 

Comment  on  what  is  meant  by  selecting  important  descriptive 
details.  Share  with  the  class  a short  passage  noteworthy  for 
effective  choice  of  details. 

Choosing  the  Important: 

In  working  on  this  exercise,  make  your  other  subjects  contribute. 
For  example,  describe  the  human  hand  and  comment  on  its  im- 
portance. Or  describe  some  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  chemical 
or  physical  laboratory.  Or  describe  some  important  event  in  his- 
tory — the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta,  a council  of  war  before  a 
great  battle,  an  incident  connected  with  Confederation,  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  or  the  World  War. 

First  have  your  subject  clearly  in  mind.  See  in  imagination  what 
you  want  to  picture.  Do  not  try  to  describe  everything.  As  a 
good  painter  reveals  a whole  personality  or  a magnificent  scene 
with  a few  important  lines  and  colors,  so  you  want  to  give  an 
interesting  and  clear  impression  with  a few  important  and  vivid 
details. 

Self- Test:  3 

Just  how  does  a person  describing  something  appeal  to  one’s 
imagination?  Find  and  read  to  the  class  a sentence  or  two,  or  a 
short  paragraph,  which  is  noteworthy  for  imaginative  appeal. 

Are  You  Observant? 

To  write  imaginatively,  you  must  start  by  being  observant,  by 
training  your  senses  to  respond  to  life  about  you.  Helen  Keller, 
although  deaf,  has  told  of  her  ability  to  know  “the  plop  of  liquid 
in  a pitcher,  the  pop  of  a cork,  the  sputter  of  a flame,  the  tick-tock 
of  a clock,  the  deceptive  tap  of  the  breeze  at  door  or  window.” 
“I  have  sat  still,”  she  says,  “and  listened  to  life  with  my  feet!” 
When  you  begin  to  sense  life,  even  through  your  feet,  you  will  be 
on  the  way  to  effective  description. 

Write  a short  description  on  some  subject  which  requires  you  to 
be  observant,  to  use  your  senses.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

Topics: 

1 . Eccentric  Animals 

2.  Fog 
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3.  In  a Factory 

4.  Lost 

5.  City  at  Night 

6.  Rain  on  the  Roof 

7.  Swimming  in  the  Rain 

8.  Children  at  Play 

9.  Watching  the  Poor  (or  the  Rich) 

10.  Relax 

11.  Looking  around  You  at  the  Theatei 

12.  Watching  Flowers  Live 

13.  On  the  Sidelines 

14.  Funny  People 

15.  The  Movements  of  a Tennis  Player 

16.  Those  Who  Play  Golf 

17.  “You  Can  Tell  Him  (or  Her)  by  His  Actions” 

Self- Test:  4 

Make  a list  of  ten  words  and  phrases  which  if  used  in  description 
would  put  one’s  imagination  at  work.  As  each  word  or  phrase  is 
read,  try  to  think  of  another  suggestive  term  for  the  same  idea. 

Using  Imagination: 

1.  Picture  the  locality  in  which  you  live  as  it  possibly  was  one 
hundred  years  ago;  in  contrast,  picture  it  as  you  imagine  it 
will  be  one  hundred  years  from  now. 

2.  Or  picture  this  country  as  you  imagine  it  would  be  if  the 
white  man  had  never  landed  here. 

3.  Or  picture  this  country  as  you  imagine  it  if  steam  engines, 
automobiles,  and  airplanes  had  never  been  invented.  Give 
your  description  an  appropriate  and  imaginative  title.  Here 
is  a chance  to  get  away  from  the  world  of  fact.  Can  you  take 
your  readers  or  listeners  with  you? 

Self-Test:  5 

What  is  meant  by  the  advice,  “Make  your  description  create  a 
mood”?  Exactly  what  happens  when  people  feel  happy,  sad,  med- 
itative, exultant,  etc.?  How  am  I going  to  make  my  descriptions 
reveal  these  emotions? 

Showing  What  You  Feel: 

Perform  any  one  of  the  following  assignments.  Or,  better  still, 
select  a subject  of  your  own  which  you  can  describe  in  such  a way 
that  you  share  your  feelings  about  it. 
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1.  Describe  some  situation  which  has  made  you  very  happy. 
Make  your  audience  feel  happy  too. 

2.  Think  of  some  place  or  person  that  you  dislike.  Make  your 

i readers  share  your  dislike. 

3.  Picture  the  place  of  which  it  might  be  said,  “An  atmosphere  of 
sorrow,  an  air  of  stern,  deep,  unremedial  gloom  hangs  over 
all.”  Share  the  gloom  of  this  place. 

Self- Test:  6 

What  have  I learned  about  the  topic  “Directing  Attention  to  the 
Principal  Thing  in  the  Picture”?  Which  do  I consider  the  most 
effective  passage  of  description  quoted  in  Section  C?  Justify  the 
opinion.  Summarize  the  advice  concluding  this  chapter  on 
description. 

Preparing  for  Daily  Life : 

Take  description  out  of  the  classroom  and  use  it  in  daily  life 
by  preparing  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1.  Write  a letter  describing  to  someone  a place  which  you  have 
recently  visited. 

2.  Write  a report  telling  your  employer  of  an  interesting  or  sig- 
nificant observation  which  you  have  made  in  reference  to  his 
business. 

3.  Write  an  advertisement  to  be  used  on  a page  of  a magazine, 
describing  some  salable  article  in  such  a way  as  to  attract 
prospective  buyers. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  directing  a radio  play  and  that  you 
have  the  task  of  describing  the  setting  of  the  play  to  the  radio 
audience.  Give  them  not  only  the  picture  but  the  mood  and 
atmosphere  of  the  play. 

Look  upon  this  assignment  as  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  to  gather  up  and  ap- 
ply all  that  you  have  been  studying. 

Voluntary: 

A study  of  some  novelist’s  or 
dramatist’s  use  of  description,  with 
detailed  comments  and  illustrations. 


What  have  I read  or  heard 
during  the  work  on  description 
which  I have  failed  to  under- 
stand? Have  I brought  up 
these  matters  for  discussion? 
What  are  the  principal  facts 
about  describing  effectively  which 
I want  to  remember? 


XI 

CREATIVE  WRITING:  ESSAYS, 
STORIES,  SHORT  PLAYS 

All  writing  is,  of  course,  crea- 
tive. The  term  as  commonly 
used,  however,  suggests  writing 
for  pleasure.  It  means  using 
what  you  have  seen,  heard,  felt, 
thought,  imagined,  or  read  just  for  the  joy  of  expressing  your- 
self, the  fun  of  watching  ideas  grow,  the  satisfaction  of  creating 
something  which  is  really  yours. 

A.  Familiar  Essays 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  forms  of  prose  is  the  essay.  An 
essay  is  usually  defined  as  a short  prose  composition  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  an  interesting  and  characteristic  way. 

You  will  discover  two  types  of  essays,  formal  and  familiar. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  two  is  not  sharply  drawn.  In 
general,  the  formal  essay  is  longer  than  the  informal.  It  tends 
to  be  impersonal  and  logical.  It  may  be  a study  of  a man  and 
his  works,  such  as  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Johnson.  It  may  be  a 
serious  and  instructive  treatment  of  some  subject,  such  as 
Education  for  Efficiency,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  In  contrast,  the 
familiar  essay  is  usually  personal  in  tone,  general  in  treatment, 
informal  and  conversational  in  style.  Such  familiar  essays  as 
Love's  Minor  Frictions,  by  Frances  Lester  Warner,  and  Turtle 
Eggs  for  Agassiz,  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  are  like  witty  letters 
from  an  intimate  friend  who  writes  interestingly. 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  you  are  sitting  on  the  piazza  of 
my  farmhouse.  In  front,  a low  meadow  slopes  away,  rises 


Why  does  everyone  enjoy  creating 
something?  Do  I enjoy  using 
my  thoughts  and  experiences  to 
create  essays,  stories,  plays? 
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gradually,  then  blends  with  a hill  that  shoulders  its  way  to  the 
sky  line.  Beyond  are  ragged  tops  of  trees,  weather-beaten 
roofs,  the  tall  white  spire  of  a church.  Slowly  a faint  mist 
j comes  up  from  the  meadow.  The  hilltop,  the  houses,  and  the 
church  spire  fade  gradually  from  sight;  we  seem  to  view  them 
through  a screen  of  silk.  The  fog  grows  denser.  Soon  we  are 
staring  at  a thick  curtain  of  gray. 

“How  beautiful!”  you  exclaim. 

“But  exactly  like  life!”  I reply.  “That  fog  bank  is  only  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  water;  yet  notice  how  it  shuts  off  everything 
beyond.” 

We  are,  you  see,  in  a very  meditative  frame  of  mind.  We 
snuggle  down  in  our  chairs.  My  comment  interests  you. 

“Yes,”  you  say,  “I’ve  often  thought  about  that.  We  live 
along,  get  our  eyes  set  on  some  of  the  big  things,  then  up  comes 
a mental  or  emotional  fog  bank,  and  whoof  — before  we  know 
it,  we  can’t  see  anything  that  is  important.” 

So  our  talk  rambles  on  — personal,  informal,  chatty.  It 
grows  out  of  our  experiences;  it  is  permeated  with  our  mood. 
It  is  not  very  profound;  yet  it  deals  in  a general  way  with  some 
of  the  important  details  of  our  lives.  It  is  as  characteristic 
of  our  personalities  as  the  clothes  we  wear  or  the  way  we  walk. 
We  could  create  a familiar  essay  on  The  Fog  Banks  of  Life  by 
writing  and  perfecting  what  we  have  said. 

Possibly  you  have  already  discovered  that  you  have  often 
read  and  written  familiar  essays  without  knowing  it.  Letters 
from  friends  have  told  you  about  trips,  games,  social  affairs, 
companions,  likes  and  dislikes,  commonplace  experiences  which 
proved  important,  interesting,  worth  recalling.  Undoubtedly 
you  have  written  many  an  interesting  essay  in  reply  in  which 
such  topics  as  -The  Dance  Last  Night , The  Peculiarities  of  School 
Teachers , When  Summer  Comes  have  been  treated  entertainingly. 
Like  everyone  else,  you  write  essays  of  a sort  every  day  of  your 
life. 

It  is  fun  to  write  essays.  Into  them  you  put  your  thoughts 
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about  what  interests  you.  You  say  what  comes  to  mind  in  your 
own  characteristic  way;  you  are  natural  and  reasonably  free 
from  rules.  You  may  choose  as  a topic  Shoestrings  or  My 
Philosophy  of  Life;  the  range  of  selection  is  unlimited.  Your  par- 
ticular aim  is  not  to  give  the  reader  valuable  information,  but 
to  acquaint  him  with  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  You  write 
intimately  as  you  would  to  an  old  personal  friend.  What  fun! 

You  will  want  to  experiment  with  this  enjoyable  form  of 
writing.  Here  is  a sample,  written  by  a high-school  pupil, 
which  will  help  you. 

The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Pencils 

Their  sturdy  little  heads  held  high, 

The  parade  of  the  pencils  goes  marching  by. 

Pencils  have  always  reminded  me  of  a parade.  Look  how  they 
march!  Endlessly,  tirelessly,  on  and  on!  First  there  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  pencils.  He  is  thick  and  black,  and 
has  red  stripes  running  down  his  flat  sides.  Ah,  he  is  proud!  Is 
it  not  a fact  that  he  is  the  beginning  of  many  a well-known  painting? 

Immediately  after  him,  just  as  tall  and  straight,  march  in  col- 
umns of  four  the  yellow  major-generals.  Their  finest  quality  eras- 
ers held  high,  they  try  to  follow  the  quick  step  of  their  commander. 
They  realize  that  without  them  the  office  girl  would  be  at  a loss. 
What  tales  they  could  tell  of  the  stories  they  have  erased,  of  the 
many  mistakes  they  have  set  right.  They  too  are  justly  proud. 

Just  behind  these,  stepping  swiftly,  comes  the  color  brigade,  the 
captains,  pencils  of  every  color  under  the  sun  — blues,  yellows, 
purples,  reds,  every  shade  in  the  rainbow  — made  to  delight  the 
children’s  hearts.  They  are  at  the  command  of  the  children,  these 
brightly  colored  pencils;  and  they  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
fact. 

After  sunlight  comes  darkness;  so  we  reach  those  poor  individuals 
— the  pencils  that  have  been  chewed ! These  are  the  deserters, 
traitors  in  the  army.  Bent,  small,  blackish,  dwarfed,  and  pitted, 
they  are  counted  worthless;  they  must  bear  their  shame.  They  are 
the  remains  of  what  were  once  beautiful  major-generals  or  captains. 
Now  they  are  outcasts. 

Last  there  are  pencils  but  an  inch  or  two  high.  These  are  the 
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veterans,  who  have  seen  long  service.  They  have  endured  many 
handicaps,  many  tests.  Many  of  them  have  won  medals.  They 
walk  bravely,  knowing  that  soon  must  come  their  time  to  go  from 
Pencil  Land.  — Pupil's  Theme. 

In  creating  essays,  you  must  “express  yourself”;  and  you  must 
discover  your  own  best  way  of  working.  Here,  however,  are 
four  suggestions  which  may  prove  helpful: 

1.  Write  about  what  interests  you,  and  don’t  overlook  the  com- 
monplace. 

2.  Write  in  your  own  characteristic  way.  This  is  not  an  invitation 
to  write  carelessly. 

3.  Have  something  to  write  about,  and  really  write  about  it. 
An  essay  may  be  conversational,  often  rambling.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  incoherent  collection  of  words. 

4.  Try  to  give  someone  an  enjoyable  five  or  ten  minutes  of  read- 
ing. How?  Oh,  that’s  a big  question!  Possibly  by  provok- 
ing a laugh,  by  stating  some  unusual  facts,  or  by  giving  an 
unusual  turn  to  your  thought.  Those  who  interest  others  are, 
first  of  all,  interesting  themselves. 

Self -Test:  1 

What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a familiar  essay?  What 
type  of  subject  is  suitable  for  such  an  essay?  What  made  me  enjoy 
the  illustration  quoted? 

Discovery: 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  create  essays  is  to  discover  how 
others  write  them.  Read  several  by  well-known  essayists.  If  such 
essays  are  not  available  in  your  school  library,  try  to  secure  a book 
of  essays  selected  for  high-school  use.  Read  several  which  catch 
your  fancy.  What  did  you  discover  about  essays  and  essayists? 
What  interested  you  especially?  Which  essay  seemed  to  you  most 
interesting  and  effective?  Read  aloud  to  your  class  an  especially 
enjoyable  passage. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  subject  in  which  I am  interested  suggests  a good  topic  for 
a familiar  essay?  Are  the  following  subjects  satisfactory  for  familiar 
essays?  Electricity , Swimming,  An  Amusing  Tragedy,  The  Small-Town 
Doctor,  Then  I Learned  to  Swim,  Safe  on  Third,  The  Cook’s  Day  Out, 
Introducing  New  Fashions,  Forest  Conservation. 
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Trial  and  Error: 

Half  the  fun  in  creating  something  comes  from  experimenting  — 
from  the  process  known  as  “trying  it  out.”  The  ideal  essayist  is 
curious.  He  likes  to  tinker.  He  enjoys  trying  one  way,  then  sub- 
stituting another.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  find  a good  way  to 
write  an  essay,  and  also  to  work  carefully. 

Select  a subject  in  which  you  are  deeply  interested.  Make  a 
plan  of  what  you  want  to  say.  Especially  think  out  your  para- 
graphs. Try  to  think  out  a striking  way  to  begin  and  to  conclude. 
Now  write  your  essay  rapidly  and  freely. 

Look  your  work  over.  Does  it  sound  like  you?  Is  it  genuinely 
interesting?  Is  it  witty  and  original?  Are  you  satisfied?  Try 
again!  After  all,  the  word  essay  really  means  “an  attempt.” 

Self- Test:  3 

How  does  an  essay  differ  from  a story?  Why  is  it  correct  to  say 
that  an  essay  is  “personal”?  What  value  is  there  in  reading  effective 
essays? 

Revealing  Myself: 

Write  an  essay  to  be  read  to  the  class,  or  to  be  handed  in  for 
criticism  (as  assigned).  Choose  your  own  topic;  or,  if  you  prefer, 
use  one  of  the  following: 

1 . People  I Should  Like  to  Know 

2.  With  Apologies  to  (Insert  the  name  of  the  one  whom  you 
imitate) 

3.  Noses 

4.  Ears 

5.  Neckties 

6.  “It  Just  Occurred  to  Me” 

7.  Persuading  Father 

8.  My  Difficulties  in  Writing  Essays 

9.  My  Difficulties  in  Reading  Essays 

10.  Rain 

1 1 . Clouds 

12.  The,  Artistic  Temperament 

13.  New  Wheels  for  Old 

14.  Loafing 

15.  My  Opinion  of  Me 

16.  The  Joys  of  Conceit 

17.  This  Radio  Age 

18.  Silence 
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19.  Justifiable  Excuses 

20.  The  Advantages  of  Being  Small 

OPTIONAL  PROJECTS 

A.  Just  for  the  Fun  of  It: 

1 . Draw  illustrations  for  several  of  the  essays  written  by  the  class. 

2.  Draw  several  cartoons  showing  authors  of  essays  as  you  im- 
agine them. 

B.  This  and  That: 

1 . Make  a scrapbook  of  valuable  quotations. 

2.  Write  a series  of  letters  to  authors  whose  works  you  have  en- 
joyed. 

C.  Editor's  Easy  Chair: 

Write  several  imaginary  notes  from  an  editor  who  has  received 
manuscripts  of  various  essays. 

ZX  As  I Like  It: 

Make  a brief  list  of  your  favorite  essays  with  notes — an  anthol- 
ogy of  titles. 

E.  Once  Upon  a Time: 

Write  a short  story  illustrating  the  ideas  expressed  in  an  essay. 

B.  The  Short  Story 

In  the  schools  of  today  are  the 
writers  of  tomorrow.  This  brief 
section  on  the  writing  of  short 
stories  is  planned  for  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  give  you  suggestions 
for  developing  your  literary  ability 
if  you  are  among  those  who  really  enjoy  writing  stories;  (2)  to 
increase  through  your  own  literary  efforts  your  ability  to  ap- 
preciate what  others  have  written. 

Most  of  the  stories  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  are 
short,  but  they  are  not  what  is  known  as  the  short  story.  Prob- 
ably they  are  merely  anecdotes  or  incidents  in  regard  to  your- 
self, your  friends,  or  people  about  whom  you  hear  or  read. 
The  short  story  differs  from  such  bits  of  narration  chiefly  in 


What  are  short  stories?  Do  I 
enjoy  reading  them?  Why? 
What  will  creating  short  stories 
add  to  my  enjoyment  or  my  skill 
as  a writer? 
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that  it  has  a definite,  though  often  a simple,  plot.  It  does  not 
merely  go  on  from  one  incident  to  the  next,  as  does  an  account 
of  a day’s  experiences.  Instead,  the  author  of  a short  story 
must  select  one  important  event  in  the  life  of  one  person  or  a 
very  small  group  of  people.  Secondly,  he  must  give  the  inci- 
dents which  lead  up  to  this  event,  the  incidents  and  struggles 
which  delay  it,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  finally  accom- 
plished. Then  he  must  stop. 

Self- Test: 

What  are  the  chief  requirements  of  a short  story?  Where  can  I 
find  subjects  for  short  stories? 

Trying  Your  Hand  at  It: 

Recall  some  humorous  or  interesting  experience  which  you  have 
had.  Try  your  hand  at  writing  an  interesting  short  story,  using 
your  experience  as  the  basis  of  your  story,  and  making  yourself  the 
central  figure  in  it.  Of  course,  your  aim  should  be  to  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  given  above.  If  your  story  seems  real  and  is 
genuinely  interesting,  you  may  consider  it  successful  as  a beginner’s 
attempt. 

i.  Method 

There  is,  of  course,  no  one  best  way  to  go  about  writing  a 
story.  Perhaps  yours  is  a mind  which  invents  complete  plots 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  Perhaps  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a story  come  to  you  together,  and  your  problem  is  to 
create  the  events  between  and  the  characters  to  make  the  events 
probable.  Perhaps  you  see  personalities  and  characters 
first,  and  must  find  the  events  which  will  reveal  these  people 
of  your  creation.  Perhaps  you  have  the  insight  to  see  the 
stories  that  are  enacting  themselves  in  the  lives  of  people  about 
you  — to  select  events  and  combine  them  in  such  a way  as  to 
form  a well-rounded  story. 

2.  Plot  and  Action 

However  your  ideas  come  to  you,  they  must  involve  a 
struggle,  an  undertaking,  a quest  of  some  kind.  Your  hero 
may  be  fighting  to  establish  a claim  in  the  goldfields  of  Ontario, 
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or  to  support  his  wife  and  children  against  heavy  odds,  or  to 
overcome  his  own  fierce  jealousy  of  a rival.  Your  heroine 
may  be  struggling  to  keep  a fire  burning  lest  she  freeze  to 
death  in  a frontier  cabin,  or  to  get  serum  from  a hospital  in 
time  to  save  the  man  she  loves  from  death  by  a rattlesnake’s 
bite  — or  merely  to  make  a success  of  the  beauty  shop  she  has 
set  up  in  her  own  home.  But  always  in  a story  there  must  be 
a struggle. 

The  way  in  which  this  struggle  is  carried  on  constitutes  the 
action  of  a story.  The  reader  asks,  “What  happens?”  That  is 
the  chief  interest  in  most  stories.  When  the  struggle  reaches 
its  point  of  highest  interest,  its  climax,  the  story  must  be  brought 
to  a speedy  close. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  a story  in  terms  of  struggle. 
The  informal  outline  given  here  shows  the  steps  by  which  one 
author  has  presented  problem,  obstacles,  progress,  and  out- 
come. 

THE  CARRABESCOOK  DOUBLES 

By  Stephen  W.  Meader 

Walt  Greenaway  goes  to  visit  Bill  Evans  at  a camp  in  Maine. 

Buck  Peavy,  a guide  with  an  unsavory  reputation,  appears  early 
in  the  story. 

Bill  and  Walt,  both  expert  canoeists,  decide  to  compete  in  the 
annual  canoe  race,  which  is  usually  won  by  guides. 

Walt  knows  a special  technique  in  paddling  which  he  has  seen 
winning  racers  use. 

Secretly  the  boys  practise  this  technique  in  Bill’s  swift,  light  canoe. 

Buck  asks  to  borrow  Bill’s  canoe  for  the  race,  and  learns  that  the 
boys  are  competing. 

On  the  day  before  the  race,  someone  makes  a jagged  gash  in  Bill’s 
canoe.  The  boys  repair  it  as  best  they  can. 

They  start  well  in  the  race,  but  are  falling  behind  as  they  reach 
the  quarter-mile  turn. 

By  a swift  manoeuvre  in  turning,  they  lead  by  a length. 

Buck  tries  to  crowd  them  off  the  course,  or  to  capsize  their  boat. 

The  patched  canoe  begins  to  leak. 

Walt  faints  just  before  they  reach  the  line. 

The  boys  win,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  Buck  as 
the  one  who  damaged  the  canoe. 
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Self- Test:  i 

Comment  briefly  on  the  best  way  to  tell  a story.  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  seems  to  you  to  be  an  interesting  and  original  way  to 
tell  a story. 

Seeing  How  Others  Do  It: 

Read  a story  in  a collection  of  short  stories  or  in  such  a magazine 
as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  American  Boy,  The  American  Girl,  or 
Good  Housekeeping  to  discover  just  what  the  struggle  is,  who  are  in- 
volved in  it,  what  steps  there  are  in  the  hero’s,  or  heroine’s,  attempts 
to  overcome  difficulties,  what  the  outcome  is,  and  whether  the  story 
does  not  close  with  the  climax.  The  object  of  your  reading  must 
be  not  merely  to  become  familiar  with  the  story,  but  rather  to 
analyze  the  story  in  terms  of  struggle. 

Class  discussion  will  be  made  more  interesting  if  several  members 
take  the  same  story.  Then  differences  of  opinion  or  interpretation 
can  be  threshed  out  with  profit  to  both  those  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  those  who  as  audience  are  to  be  informed  and  convinced. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  is  meant  by  action?  Illustrate.  How  does  the  action 
of  a short  story  differ  from  the  action  in  a dramatic  moving  picture? 

Struggle: 

Make  notes  of  a struggle  which  you  might  use  as  the  basis  of 
an  original  story.  What  is  the  situation  when  the  struggle  begins, 
what  three  or  four  stages  does  it  go  through,  how  does  it  end? 
You  may  plan  any  type  of  story  that  interests  you  — perhaps  the 
kind  that  you  like  best  to  read.  Possibly  you  will  later  develop 
this  outline  into  a story. 

3.  The  Characters 

You  must  have  noticed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  authors 
make  their  characters  real.  The  things  which  characters  do 
reveal  them  most  clearly,  of  course.  The  author  will  almost 
certainly  let  you  see  his  characters  first  in  small  acts  which  pre- 
pare you  for  their  more  important  and  decisive  ones.  In 
what  they  say,  too,  and  in  what  others  say  about  them,  they  must 
be  consistently  drawn,  so  that  their  actions  .will  belong  un- 
mistakably to  the  kind  of  person  they  are.  They  may  surprise 
themselves  or  other  people  in  the  story,  but  they  must  not  com- 
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pletely  surprise  the  reader,  for  the  author  must  have  prepared 
the  reader  to  consider  all  action  not  just  possible,  but  reasonably 
possible.  Indeed  it  should,  in  the  main,  be  probable,  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  character. 

Notice  how,  in  “The  Carrabescook  Doubles,”  Mr.  Meader  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  Buck  Peavy’ s unscrupulousness,  and  how 
casually  he  brings  in  the  Peavy  brothers’  skill  with  the  paddle 
and  the  reason  for  their  especial  desire  to  win  the  race  this 
year.  As  Walt  waits  at  the  station  for  Bill,  whose  car  has 
“popped  a tire,”  he  gets  his  first  impression  of  Buck: 

“Hi,”  said  the  man.  “Ain’t  lookin’  fer  a guide,  be  you?” 

He  was  bigger  than  he  had  looked  sitting  down  — well  over 
six  feet  tall  and  heavy-shouldered.  There  was  every  reason  why 
Walt  should  have  been  thrilled  at  his  first  meeting  with  a real 
Maine  guide,  but  something  about  the  man’s  hard  eyes  gave  him 
a feeling  of  dislike. 

A day  or  two  later  while  the  boys  are  fishing,  Buck’s  brother 
Joe  jokes  with  them. 

Bill  chuckled.  “You  just  met  a character,”  said  he.  “That’s 
Joe  Peavy,  one  of  the  smartest  guides  and  biggest  liars  in  Maine.” 

“Yes,  I saw  him  at  North  Carry,”  Walt  replied.  “Only  I 
thought  he  told  me  his  name  was  Buck.” 

“That’s  Joe’s  twin  brother,”  Bill  explained.  “They  look  alike 
and  talk  alike,  but  Joe’s  harmless  and  Buck’s  not.  He  runs  booze 
for  the  lumber  camps  in  the  winter.  Boy,  you  ought  to  see  those 
twins  drive  a canoe,  though!  They  won  the  Doubles  two  years 
ago  — lost,  last  summer,  to  a pair  from  up  North.” 

Stephen  W.  Meader:  The  Carrabescook  Doubles. 

Self- Test: 

State  in  two  or  three  sentences  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
said  about  short-story  characters. 

Accounting  for  How  They  Act: 

Study  a short  story  to  observe  the  harmony  between  the  char- 
acter of  some  person  in  the  story  and  his  (or  her)  actions.  Make 
notes  of  revelations  of  character  which  lead  you  to  expect  this 
actor  to  think  and  behave  as  he  does.  What  actions,  decisions, 
or  words  of  his  reveal  him  in  preparation  for  his  actions  in  the 
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crisis  of  the  story?  What  does  the  author  say  about  him?  What 
do  other  characters  say  about  him? 

4.  Conversation 

Conversation  in  a story  must  be  like  real  conversation,  yet 
different  from  it.  Conversation  which  serves  only  to  pass  time, 
the  kind  so  common  in  real  life,  has  no  place  in  a story.  There 
every  speech  must  serve  the  purpose  of  the  story.  It  must 
reveal  something  — character,  or  action,  or  setting  and  atmos- 
phere. As  in  real  life,  the  language  and  the  ideas  expressed 
should  suit  the  personality  of  those  who  speak.  Choosing 
suitable  language  is  a hard  task  unless  the  story  is  laid  in  a 
setting  with  which  the  writer  is  perfectly  familiar.  If  your 
cowboy  hero  is  to  meet  a Toronto  heroine,  you  have  on  your 
hands  the  problems  of  different  speech  and  different  social 
traditions,  in  addition  to  the  usual  problem  of  different  per- 
sonalities. Conversation  must  reflect  all  three. 

Notice  how  the  conversation  in  the  following  page  from  “The 
Carrabescook  Doubles,”  carries  forward  the  action  of  the  story 
and  makes  it  seem  probable.  As  they  talk,  the  boys  reveal 
themselves  through  their  quick,  direct  speech.  Notice  too 
that  their  English  is  natural  and  easy.  So  is  Buck’s,  you  will 
remember,  though  it  is  on  a very  different  cultural  level. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “set  yourself  for  a good,  fast  stroke.  I’ll  come 
in  with  you  on  the  beat.  The  way  we’re  placed  we  won’t  interfere 
with  each  other.” 

Bill  plunged  his  paddle.  “Stroke,”  he  called  “ — stroke  — 
stroke  — ” and  Walt  timed  his  swing  to  match.  The  canoe  shot 
ahead  like  a green  streak. 

“Gosh!”  gasped  Bill.  “Now  we’ll  turn,”  Walt  panted,  and 
dug  in  his  paddle  in  reverse.  The  light  craft  spun  about  almost 
in  its  own  length,  and  five  seconds  later  they  were  tearing  for  home 
once  more. 

Bill’s  face  shone  with  more  than  perspiration  as  they  drifted 
up  to  the  dock.  “That’s  faster  than  I ever  hoped  to  travel  in 
a canoe!”  he  said  soberly.  “Boy,  we’ve  got  something!” 

They  fished  for  another  hour  and  landed  four  more  bass.  As 
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they  swung  the  canoe  homeward,  Walt  sighed  happily.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  it’s  the  air  up  here,  or  what,”  he  said,  “but  I feel 
great  — ready  for  anything.” 

He  hesitated  a moment.  “I  had  a reason  for  thinking  we  might 
do  something  in  that  race,”  he  said,  “They  held  the  National 
Canoe  Regatta  on  the  Schuylkill  this  summer,  and  I watched 
them  pretty  carefully.  Tell  me  — how  do  these  guide  crews 
sit  in  the  boat?” 

“They  don’t  sit,”  answered  Bill.  “They  kneel  on  the  bottom.” 

“Bow  and  stern?”  Walt  pursued. 

“Sure.  Where  else  would  they  be?” 

Walt  grinned.  “I’d  have  asked  the  same  question  myself,  a 
month  ago,”  he  said.  “But  the  doubles  stars  from  the  big  canoe 
clubs  both  kneel  amidships!” 

“Sounds  foolish,”  Bill  put  in.  “Who  does  the  steering?” 

“Nobody  has  to  steer,”  Walt  explained.  “That’s  the  beauty 
of  it.  Steering  wastes  effort.  With  two  paddlers  in  the  middle, 
neither  one  pulls  the  other  around.  The  pair  of  Washington  boys 
who  won  the  national  junior  doubles  weren’t  a bit  bigger  than 
you,  and  didn’t  look  as  strong.  But  did  they  fly!” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  show  me,”  said  Bill.  “We’ll  try  it  after 
supper.” 

That  evening,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  the  boys  went  down  to 
the  dock  again.  Walt  directed  Bill  to  kneel  on  his  right  knee, 
just  forward  of  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  ready  to  paddle  on  the 
right.  He  took  his  own  station  a yard  aft,  crouched  on  his  left 
knee,  and  pushed  off. 

Self- Test:  1 

What  is  the  purpose  of  conversation  in  a story?  What  important 
suggestion  has  been  given  concerning  the  use  of  conversation? 
From  study  of  the  example  quoted,  what  can  I observe  about  the 
paragraphing  and  punctuation  of  dialogue? 

Revealing  by  Speech: 

Study  the  conversation  in  a short  story.  Be  ready  to  show  what 
is  accomplished  by  it.  What  traits  of  the  speakers  are  revealed? 
What  traits  of  other  characters  than  those  who  are  speaking? 
What  action  which  does  not  happen  before  the  reader’s  eyes  is 
reported  in  conversation?  As  you  listen  to  their  talk,  what  do  you 
learn  about  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  or  about  the  community 
in  which  the  characters  live? 
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Make  as  systematic  notes  as  you  can  on  these  points,  using' 
headings  under  which  your  conclusions  may  be  listed.  Such 
headings  as  those  implied  in  the  questions  will  do:  Traits  of  Speakers, 
Traits  of  Other  Characters.  Probably  more  definite  headings 
will  prove  both  easier  and  more  satisfactory:  Traits  of  Tom  Speed- 
well, with  such  columns  as  Speaker,  Trait  Revealed,  First  Words 
of  Quotation. 

For  purposes  of  class  discussion  it  may  be  best  for  the  entire 
class  to  study  the  conversation  in  the  same  story. 

Self- Test:  2 

Can  I usually  tell  what  people  are  like  by  listening  to  their  con- 
versation? Illustrate. 

Doing  It  Yourself: 

Now  try  letting  characters  of  your  own  do  some  talking,  either 
in  a story  on  which  you  have  been  working,  or  in  a new  one  if 
you  prefer.  What  will  you  let  the  conversation  accomplish  for 
your  story?  Will  it  introduce  characters,  plot,  setting?  Will 

it  reveal  personality  of  someone  already  introduced  — the  speakers 
or  others  whom  they  talk  about?  Will  it  report  “off-stage”  action, 
or  will  it  accompany  and  reveal  something  that  is  happening  in 
the  story? 

You  may  feel  timid  about  this  undertaking  — rather  self-con- 
scious at  first.  Don’t  be  too  critical  of  your  first  draft.  Try 
literally  to  let  your  characters  talk.  Write  whatever  they  seem 
inclined  to  say.  Perhaps  they  will  talk  faster  than  you  can  write. 
Get  down  as  much  as  you  can,  word  by  word,  and  make  quick 
jottings  of  what  might  escape  you  if  written  in  full.  Then  use 
your  critical  faculties  to  judge  what  omissions  must  be  supplied, 
what  parts  eliminated  as  of  little  use  or  interest  for  the  purpose 
of  your  story.  Use  your  inventiveness  to  make  up  deficiencies  and 
to  improve  the  dialogue  which  your  characters  have  given  you. 
Make  a new  draft  for  presentation  in  class. 

Conference  in  small  groups  will  probably  be  most  useful  in 
this  practice.  Manuscripts  may  be  exchanged,  or  each  member 
of  the  group  may  tell  orally  who  his  characters  are  and  what  he 
has  aimed  to  accomplish  through  the  bit  of  conversation  which 
he  offers.  Exchange  of  suggestions  ought  to  be  helpful.  If  time 
permits,  a pupil  from  each  group  may  read  aloud  to  the  class. 
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5.  Setting 

Many  stories  need  no  definite  setting,  since  their  action  could 
have  taken  place  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Events  and  char- 
j acters  are  all  that  such  stories  require.  Sometimes,  however, 

I action  or  character,  or  both,  depend  in  a large  measure  on 
j place  or  time  or  peculiar  conditions  of  living:  perils  at  sea, 

I the  loneliness  of  a vast  desert,  a wilderness,  or  a lighthouse 
1 island,  a period  or  a country  very  different  from  our  own,  the 
impact  of  human  lives  in  a great  city,  or  the  companionship 
of  family  and  friends  in  a small  town.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  how  lives  and  action  — hence  stories  — are  dependent 
! upon  circumstances  like  these.  You  have  read  so  much  fic- 
! tion  that  you  are  used  to  many  different  settings.  In  fact, 
fiction  has  undoubtedly  done  a great  deal  to  broaden  your 
horizon  by  acquainting  you  with  places,  times,  and  conditions 
very  different  from  those  in  which  you  live.  Doesn’t  your 
imagination  sometimes  carry  you  off  into  these  other  worlds? 
Self- Test:  1 

I What  is  meant  by  the  word  setting?  What  does  the  setting 
contribute  to  the  story? 

Studying  Background: 

Glance  through  the  pages  of  a volume  of  short  stories  until 
; you  find  one  with  a setting  which  interests  you.  Read  the  story 
attentively,  making  notes  of  details  which  give  special  character 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  story.  Does  the  author  describe 
the  setting,  or  reveal  it  in  conversation?  Or  is  the  setting  revealed 
by  action?  Does  the  story  open  with  setting,  or  does  the  author 
reveal  time,  place,  and  mood  as  he  goes  along?  Make  detailed 
notes  to  help  you  talk  interestingly  in  class.  Be  prepared  to  read 
aloud  short  passages  which  illustrate  your  remarks. 

Self- Test:  2 

Do  the  stories  which  I tell  informally  have  a setting?  How  does 
the  setting  of  a short  story  differ  from  the  setting  of  a play? 

Where  and  How  They  Live: 

Possibly  you  find  it  hard  to  decide  among  several  settings  which 
interest  you:  your  own  home  or  neighborhood,  camp,  a pirate’s 
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ship  in  1600,  a boarding  school,  a ranch  in  Alberta  or  Arizona, 
a medieval  castle,  fairyland,  the  scene  of  a mystery  story.  Write 
several  detached  sentences  giving  vivid  and  well-chosen  details 
which  would  fit  into  various  parts  of  one  of  these  settings.  Be 
ready  in  class  to  tell  briefly  what  kind  of  story  you  have  in  mind, 
and,  as  you  read  each  bit  of  setting  to  the  class  or  to  your  group, 
to  indicate  how  you  would  bring  it  into  your  story. 

6.  Three  Final  Suggestions 

1.  Provide  your  story  with  a beginning  which  will  arouse  interest.  The 
liveliest  of  stories  can  be  marred  with  a flat  start.  There 
are  many  effective  ways  to  begin:  a bit  of  conversation,  clear 
presentation  of  personality,  vivid  description  of  a scene,  brief 
explanation  of  an  impressive  circumstance,  a startling  or 
puzzling  announcement  — anything,  in  fact,  which  has  a 
genuine  bearing  on  the  story  and  sufficient  interest  to  attract 
the  reader. 

2.  Eliminate  non-essentials.  You  must,  of  course,  have  an  abun- 
dance of  interesting  detail;  but  all  that  you  include  must  in 
some  way  help  along  your  story. 

3.  Throughout  your  story  have  the  ending  in  mind.  Let  all  action 
and  all  character  study  lead  to  it  surely  and  inevitably. 
When  you  reach  the  end,  stop. 

Self- Test:  1 

Summarize  the  three  final  suggestions  given  above. 

Off  to  a Good  Start: 

Here  are  four  first  paragraphs  from  stories.  Use  them  as  the 
basis  of  class  discussion.  Are  they  effective?  Do  they  arouse 
curiosity?  Do  any  of  them  give  a notion  of  character?  Of  time 
and  place?  Which  do  you  like  best?  Can  you  contribute  a 
paragraph  more  effective  than  any  of  those  quoted  in  the  text? 

“Well,”  said  Calvary  Culver,  sometimes  called  Cal,  and  not 
infrequently  Cal  Cul,  by  such  as  believed  in  the  old  adage  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  — “Well,  my  mind’s  nigh  about  made 
up.  Mother’s  kinder  feeble:  it’s  time  there  was  more  folks  to 
our  house.  I guess  I’ll  git  married.” 

Rose  Terry  Cooke:  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil. 

Kim  Morgan’s  first  attitude  toward  Miss  Millicent  Rand  was 
not  indicative  of  their  future.  In  the  lower  salon  of  the  Sound 
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liner  Prudence  he  gazed  upon  her  and  wished,  vehemently  and 
aloud,  that  she  could  be  his  sister  — but  that  was  in  June,  1914, 
and  Kim  was  five  years  old  and  Miss  Rand  had  not  had  even  twelve 
months  in  which  to  perfect  her  undeniable  charm  and  feminine 
appeal. 

Phyllis  Duganne:  Prudence  to  the  Winds. 

On  a late  afternoon  in  June,  Emily  Deneen  of  the  Flying  Crow 
ranch  picked  up  two  horseshoes  by  the  step  of  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and,  satisfied  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  skirted  around  the 
shop,  behind  the  calf  corral,  and  into  the  horse  barn. 

Lenora  M.  Weber:  A Horseshoe  for  Luck. 

The  irons  of  the  fireplace  glowed  in  the  light  of  the  steady  peat- 
fire.  The  odor  from  the  peat  was  delicious  with  the  aroma  of 
age-old  forests.  With  this  mingled  the  odor  of  the  supper  Jane 
Morris  was  clearing  away.  As  she  moved  nimbly  about  the  table, 
Jane’s  shadow  advanced  and  withdrew  across  the  blackened 
rafters  of  the  roof. 

Jeannette  Marks:  The  Child. 

Self- Test:  2 

What  is  the  most  interesting  story  I have  ever  read?  Why  do 
I consider  this  story  especially  effective? 

The  End  of  It  All : 

Choose  one  of  the  following  assignments: 

1.  Make  a study  of  the  ending  of  at  least  one  story.  Does  the 
story  end  as  you  expected?  If  so,  what  first  enables  you  to 
guess  right?  Are  there  later  incidents  which  confirm  your 
guess?  Are  there  incidents  which  make  you  doubtful? 
How  is  your  interest  held  to  the  end?  Are  you  kept  in  sus- 
pense as  to  how  the  author  will  bring  about  the  expected 
ending?  If  the  story  does  not  end  as  you  expected,  are  you 
disappointed  or  pleased  with  the  author’s  way  of  ending? 
Do  you  feel  stupid  not  to  have  guessed?  As  you  think  back, 
do  you  feel  that  the  author  prepared  for  the  ending?  Is  it 
natural  and  logical,  or  forced  and  artificial?  Does  the 
author  stop  when  he  reaches  the  real  end  of  the  story? 

2.  Bring  to  completion  the  story  on  which  you  have  been  work- 
ing — or  one  of  those  which  you  have  heretofore  merely 
sketched.  Choose  the  one  which  you  think  most  likely  to 
work  out  satisfactorily.  Strive  to  make  it  especially  good 
in  some  one  respect;  action,  character,  conversation,  or 
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setting.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discover  which  you  can 
handle  most  successfully.  Do  not  neglect  any  requirement 
to  the  extent  of  weakening  your  story.  Which  element 
does  your  particular  story  need  least? 

When  it  seems  to  you  that  you  have  finished  the  story,  read  it 
aloud  to  yourself,  listening  for  improbabilities  in  action  or  char- 
acter, inadequacies  in  conversation,  or  lack  of  connection  between 
parts.  Do  you  discover  unnecessary  parts,  which  make  the  story 
drag?  How  well  are  you  satisfied  with  your  way  of  opening  the 
story?  Is  your  ending  effective,  and  have  you  stopped  when 
you  should  have  done  so?  If  possible,  get  a friend  or  the  group 
with  which  you  work  to  criticize  your  story.  Weigh  their  sugges- 
tions and  make  use  of  as  many  as  possible.  Perhaps  just  a little 
more  work  will  bring  great  improvement.  Don’t  be  satisfied  till 
you  have  done  your  best. 

Suggestions  for  Stories: 

If  your  inventiveness  needs  help  in  getting  started,  you  may  care 
to  consider  some  of  the  suggestions  which  follow.  Possibly  a 
group  will  work  together  on  a situation  and  set  of  characters. 
Discussion  may  result  in  a story  produced  as  a joint  enterprise. 
More  probably  it  will  arouse  so  much  difference  of  opinion  that 
each  member  of  the  group  will  write  a separate  story  carrying 
out  his  own  ideas. 

1.  A boy  whom  you  scarcely  know  is  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  papers  for  a test.  You  saw  him  coming  from  the  teacher’s 
room  with  an  envelope  in  his  hand.  The  night  before  he 
is  to  be  tried  in  the  school  court,  at  which  you  have  been 
ordered  to  appear  as  a witness,  your  best  friend  tells  you 
that  he  took  the  papers.  He  is  pleased  that  no  one  suspects 
him,  and  angry  because  you  think  he  ought  to  confess. 

2.  While  the  rest  of  the  campers  practise  diving,  you  and  a 
friend  work  to  clear  a beach  in  another  cove.  Later  it  is 
found  that  the  locker  next  yours  has  been  robbed.  You 
are  under  suspicion. 

3.  You  and  your  family  are  driving  over  unfamiliar  country 
roads  late  at  night.  You  have  made  a wrong  turn  and  are 
lost.  Other  cars  put  on  speed  when  you  try  to  ask  directions. 
Dogs  keep  you  from  approaching  houses.  Your  engine  balks 
on  a steep  grade  and  goes  dead. 

4.  You  are  seeing  a friend  off  for  Europe.  The  call  “All  ashore!” 
is  heard  and  you  start  for  the  gangplank,  but  are  mistaken  for 
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a boy  (or  girl)  who  is  unwillingly  being  sent,  under  the  cap- 
tain’s care,  to  visit  grandparents  in  London. 

5.  Your  wealthy  parents  take  too  good  care  of  you.  You  want 
to  be  independent.  You  know  what  you  want  to  make  of 
yourself,  and  you  find  an  opening.  It’s  a very  different  life, 
but  you’re  on  your  mettle,  and  bound  to  make  good. 

6.  A young  scientist  has  discovered  a new  dry  fuel  for  the  auto- 
mobile. He  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
patent  lawyer,  who  means  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  profits. 
The  scientist  wakes  up  in  time. 

C.  The  One-Act  Play 

The  work  which  you  have 
done  in  the  first  two  sections  of 
this  chapter  should  be  excellent 
preparation  for  writing  a short 
play  of  your  own.  In  writing 
stories  you  have  practised  finding 
effective  plots,  choosing  dramatic  incidents,  and  presenting 
story,  setting,  and  character  through  dialogue.  In  writing 
essays,  you  have  learned  to  be  personal,  observant,  original, 
interesting.  This  is  good  practice  for  writing  plays. 

When  you  have  decided  upon  the  story  which  will  be  the 
basis  of  your  play,  organize  the  plot  so  that  each  incident  or 
scene  will  lead  directly  toward  the  climax  with  which  the  play 
will  end.  Even  if  your  play  is  to  be  very  brief  and  simple, 
as  probably  it  will  be,  a clear  plan  must  underlie  it.  Writing 
the  story  in  a short  paragraph,  or  making  a list  of  incidents, 
will  help  you  judge  how  to  begin,  how  to  proceed  from  step 
to  step,  and  how  to  bring  the  action  to  a close. 

In  a play  or  skit,  as  in  the  short  story,  you  must  at  the  be- 
ginning present  characters  in  such  a way  as  to  make  clear  at 
once  their  identity,  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  the 
problem  in  which  they  are  involved.  As  in  the  dramatizing 
of  literature,  all  facts  and  all  action  must  be  provided  through 
dialogue.  Important  happenings  which  cannot  be  presented 
directly  must  be  reported  as  “off-stage”  action. 


What  have  I learned  in  writing 
essays  and  short  stories  which  will 
assist  me  in  writing  short  plays? 
What  makes  people  enjoy  one-act 
plays?  Do  I like  to  write  them? 
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A little  play,  “The  Tea-Pot  on  the  Rocks,”  by  John  Kirk- 
patrick, will  illustrate  this  point.  It  is  not  divided  into  scenes,  but 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  may  be  considered  separately. 

May  and  Daisy  have  refused  to  marry  because  they  want 
“careers.”  Their  tea  room  has  proved  an  absolute  failure. 
They  have  run  up  bills  for  supplies,  but  have  had  no  customers. 
Every  day  easy-going  Daisy  indulges  in  a sumptuous  tea  at 
which  she  eats  up  the  good  things.  Landlord,  grocer,  and 
gas  company  are  demanding  payment,  and  the  girls’  fathers 
will  lend  no  money.  These  are  the  facts  that  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  as  situation. 

The  play  opens  with  Daisy  sitting  alone  in  the  tea  room  eat- 
ing heartily.  May  enters.  She  has  been  trying  to  get  money 
from  her  father.  The  girls  talk  of  their  debts,  their  failure  to 
attract  trade,  their  suitors,  the  grocer,  the  landlord,  the  gas 
company.  This  discussion  of  their  predicament  leads  the  girls 
— and  the  audience  — to  the  question,  “What  will  happen 
next?” 

Daisy  is  ready  to  give  up  the  tea  room  and  accept  her  re- 
jected suitor.  May,  proud  and  energetic,  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  failure.  She  thinks  that  Roy,  who  comes  each  day  to  press 
his  case,  is  ridiculing  the  tea  room  venture.  She  tells  him  she 
will  never  marry  him,  whether  the  tea  room  succeeds  or  not. 
This,  you  see,  brings  into  the  action  a new  complication. 

At  this  point  a number  of  the  most  influential  ladies  in  town 
arrive  for  tea,  but  Daisy  has  eaten  the  day’s  supplies.  Fran- 
tically May  telephones  the  grocer.  Roy  pays  for  the  order, 
which  comes  from  the  grocer’s  strictly  C.O.D.  He  pacifies 
the  customers,  who  are  irritated  by  extremely  slow  service. 
The  meter  man  comes  with  orders  to  shut  off  the  gas  unless 
back  bills  are  paid.  Roy  takes  him  outside,  reasoning  with 
him  as  they  go.  With  the  prospect  of  success  in  sight,  May’s 
pride  is  satisfied.  She  is  willing  to  give  up  the  tea  room  and 
take  the  ring  which  Roy  has  begged  her  to  wear.  But  Roy 
has  given  the  ring  to  pay  the  gas  bill! 
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Self- Test:  1 

In  what  ways  are  a short  story  and  a one-act  play  alike?  In 
what  ways  are  they  different?  How  may  ideas  be  implied  in  a 
play  other  than  through  the  dialogue  of  the  characters? 

Studying  the  One- Act  Play: 

Bring  to  class  a one-act  play  that  you  have  found  in  a magazine 
or  in  your  literature  text.  Be  prepared  to  explain:  (1)  How  much 
of  the  play  is  devoted  to  sketching  the  opening  situation?  (2) 
How  is  your  interest  aroused  within  the  first  two  or  three  pages? 
(3)  What  suggestion  is  made  of  events  that  have  taken  place  before 
the  curtain  rose?  (4)  What  are  the  opposing  forces?  What 
character  or  characters  represent  each?  (5)  At  what  point  does 
the  climax  occur?  (6)  Could  any  material  be  omitted  that  follows 
the  climax?  (7)  What  is  the  final  situation  in  which  the  characters 
are  left?  (8)  Is  the  dialogue  of  the  characters  convincing  and  real- 
istic? (9)  Are  the  characters  clearly  drawn?  ( 1 o)  How  important 
is  the  setting?  (11)  Could  the  action  have  taken  place  just  as 
well  in  another  location  and  at  another  time?  (12)  Is  the  stage 
business  suggested  in  the  play  interesting?  Does  it  serve  to  advance 
the  action  of  the  play  or  to  individualize  the  characters?  (13) 
What  is  the  single  impression  that  the  play  is  intended  to  make 
upon  the  audience? 

Self- Test:  2 

What  do  the  following  terms  mean  to  me:  plot , setting,  action ? 
Should  I like  to  see  the  play  which  has  been  summarized  in  this 
section? 

Dramatizing  a Story: 

Select  a short  story  that  you  would  like  to  dramatize.  Remem- 
ber that  the  action  should  take  place  in  one  scene,  or  should  be 
so  constructed  that  all  of  the  action  could  be  compressed  into  the 
one  scene.  It  should  have  few  characters,  a simple  plot,  and  real 
dramatic  interest.  If  the  story  has  been  told  largely  through 
dialogue  it  will  be  much  easier  for  you  to  handle.  After  you  have 
studied  the  story  carefully,  make  a sketch  of  the  floor  plan  for  the 
stage.  Indicate  furniture,  entrances,  and  exits.  Make  a list  of  the 
characters.  You  may  not  need  to  use  all  that  appeared  in  the  short 
story.  State  the  time  at  which  the  play  occurs.  Provide  a brief 
description  of  the  scene.  It  is  permissible  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
how  you  wish  your  characters  dressed.  Remember  that  important 
items  conveyed  by  the  author  to  the  reader  through  explanation  must 
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be  turned  into  dialogue.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  condense 
the  dialogue  of  the  story  itself.  Indicate  the  stage  business  necessary 
with  the  dialogue.  Underline  all  directions  for  entrances,  exits,  and 
any  other  stage  business. 

Often  the  best  way  to  decide  the  value  of  a one-act  play  is  to  see 
it  acted.  The  class  may  enjoy  selecting  two  or  three  of  the  best 
dramatizations  and  presenting  them  either  as  a class  exercise  or 
as  a school  assembly.  The  authors  of  the  one-act  plays  thus  honored 
will  undoubtedly  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  add 
dialogue  or  to  change  it  in  the  course  of  rehearsal. 

Self- Test:  3 

Comment  on  the  statement  that  “a  play,  like  a story,  presents 
a conflict  of  interests.”  Can  I illustrate  this  statement? 

Ready-Made  Plots: 

Use  one  of  the  following  passages  as  the  basis  of  a short  one-act 
play: 

a.  Mrs.  Bentley,  a lady  of  sixty,  would  like  to  pass  for  thirty. 
At  a shop  specializing  in  ladies’  apparel  she  selects  hat,  coat, 
shoes  suitable  for  a sub-deb,  and  has  dresses  of  similar  style 
sent  home  on  approval.  The  friend  who  accompanies  her 
tries  timidly  to  influence  her.  Various  salespersons  from 
different  departments  humor  her  whims  or  endeavor  tact- 
fully to  induce  her  to  buy  suitable  articles.  Triumphant  and 
happy,  she  leaves  arrayed  in  new  attire  of  her  own  choosing. 

b.  A young  girl  has  always  wanted  to  ring  in  a fire  alarm. 
As  she  is  driving  home  in  a taxi,  she  sees  a great  cloud 
of  smoke  coming  from  the  cellar  window  of  a house 
that  she  is  passing.  She  urges  the  taxi  man  to  stop, 
and  he  agrees  that  there  must  be  a bad  fire.  All  the  houses 
in  the  block  are  exactly  alike.  There  is  no  fire  alarm  box 
handy,  so  the  girl  secures  permission  in  one  of  the  houses 
to  telephone  for  the  fire  department.  The  man  at  head- 
quarters who  answers  the  telephone  is  skeptical  because  the 
girl  cannot  give  him  the  exact  address.  She  can  only  tell 
him  the  street  and  the  approximate  location.  She  finally 
persuades  him  that  the  apparatus  must  be  sent.  She  goes 
out  on  the  street  and  cannot  see  any  smoke.  Her  taxi 
has  disappeared.  She  is  panic-stricken.  The  fire  apparatus 
will  arrive  at  any  moment.  Up  the  street,  a distance  of  a 
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half  a block,  she  sees  a policeman.  What  does  she  do?  What 
incidents  are  necessary  to  get  her  out  of  her  difficulty?  What 
is  the  ultimate  result? 

c.  A young  man  in  a lawyer’s  office  has  a friend  who  frequently 
calls  him  on  the  telephone,  impersonating  other  people.  The 
friend  calls  the  young  lawyer,  and  before  he  gets  to  the 
real  business  of  the  call,  pretends  to  be  a Scotchman  with  a 
very  rich  brogue.  Five  minutes  after  this  conversation  is 
concluded  the  young  lawyer  is  called  again,  by  a Scotchman 
with  a strong  brogue.  He  addresses  the  Scotchman  as  Bill, 
and  facetiously  begs  him  to  get  off  the  line.  After  consider- 
able argument  it  develops  that  the  second  call  is  from  an 
important  client  of  the  firm.  How  is  the  young  lawyer 
extricated  from  his  difficulty?  Does  his  friend  enter  the  story 
again?  What  is  the  final  relationship  between  the  young 
lawyer  and  the  rich  client,  and  between  the  young  lawyer 
and  his  friend? 

Self- Test:  4 

What  besides  skill  in  composing  have  I learned  by  working  on 
one-act  plays?  Have  I found  creating  plays  enjoyable?  What 
is  the  source  of  my  interest,  or  lack  of  it? 

Plays  with  a Purpose: 

Plays  are  often  written  and  acted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
special  message  to  an  audience.  A drive  for  better  speech,  for 
instance,  may  be  made  more  effective  by  the  presentation  of  a 
play  with  such  a title  as  “Who  Murdered  the  King’s  English?” 
A campaign  for  subscriptions  to  the  school  magazine  or  the  ath- 
letic association  will  be  given  impetus  by  an  entertaining  skit  in 
an  assembly  period. 

What  reform,  minor  or  major,  are  you  interested  in?  What 
privilege  do  you  wish  from  parents  or  teachers?  What  organiza- 
tion do  you  want  to  “boost”?  Can’t  you  accomplish  your  purpose 
by  means  of  a skit?  A fair-sized  group  working  together  can  pool 
ideas,  which  may  be  put  into  usable  form  by  a small  committee. 
Try-outs  may  be  held  for  the  acting  parts.  Committees  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  arranging  under  the  teacher’s  guidance 
for  stage  properties  and  costumes  to  create  atmosphere  and  illusion. 
Especially  if  the  skit  is  given  before  an  audience  other  than  the 
class  itself,  you  will  want  the  performance  to  go  without  a hitch. 
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Suggested  Topics: 

Better  Speech,  Courtesy,  Membership  in  a Club,  More  Even 
Distribution  of  Home  Work,  More  Understandable  Vocabulary 
in  Science  or  History,  A Larger  Share  of  Modern  Literature  in 
the  English  Course,  Relief  from  (some  especially  disliked  piece  of 
literature),  A Different  Kind  of  Gym  Suit,  Less  Untidiness  in  the 
Lunch  Room,  New  Traffic  Regulations  in  the  Halls,  Monthly 
Parties,  Moving  Picture  Equipment,  A Change  in  the  School 
Schedule,  New  (or  Additional) 

Athletic  Equipment,  A School 
Newspaper  or  Magazine  (if  you 
have  none),  Different  Study-Hall 
Regulations,  More  Quiet  in  the 
Library,  More  Books  for  the  Li- 
brary, Larger  Playground  (or  Ath- 
letic Field),  Subscriptions  to  Paper 
(or  Magazine),  Annual  Field  Day  (or 
Boat  Ride). 


Have  my  experiences  in  creating 
essays,  stories,  and  plays  been 
enjoyable?  Have  they  improved 
my  skill  in  composing?  In  which 
type  of  writing  have  I been  most 
successful?  Should  I enjoy  writ- 
ing essays,  stories,  or  short  plays 
as  a hobby? 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
practical  ways  of  applying  what 
you  have  learned  about  creative 
writing  may  be  found  in  working 
for  your  school  paper.  You  have 
none?  Why  not?  The  essentials 
(plenty  of  enthusiasm,  some  inter- 
esting writers,  and  a mimeograph)  are  few  in  number.  If 
you  have  no  mimeograph,  a typewriter  and  some  carbon 
sheets  will  do.  If  you  have  no  typewriter,  you  can  write 
your  paper  in  long  hand  and  pass  it  about  as  a “round-robin” 
letter. 

The  “newspaper  game,”  whether  carried  on  as  a school  exer- 
cise or  as  a vocation,  is  fascinating  and  profitable.  It  is  fun  to 
co-operate  in  creating  something.  And  who  doubts  the  value 
of  learning  to  think  clearly,  to  express  thought  so  that  it  will 
inform  and  influence  people,  to  be  observant  of  places,  things, 
events,  and  human  beings? 

A.  Thinking  of  Your  Purpose 

If  you  already  have  a school  paper,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to 
consider  its  function  and  its  scope.  What  does  it  aim  to  do? 
How  does  it  compare  with  other  school  papers?  How  could 
it  be  improved? 

If  you  are  just  starting  a school  paper,  first  think  of  what 
you  want  it  to  be.  Is  it  to  represent  your  class  or  your  school? 


What  is  “news”?  What  can 
the  daily  newspaper  teach  me 
about  telling  stories?  How 
much  of  what  I have  learned 
about  narration  could  I apply 
in  writing  for  my  school  paper? 
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How  large  will  you  make  it?  How  often  will  you  publish  it? 
Who  will  manage  it?  Do  you  intend  to  feature  news  only,  or 
to  make  your  paper  an  outlet  for  the  literary  activities  of  your 
school?  The  best  way  to  answer  these  questions  is,  first,  to 
examine  some  excellent  papers  — daily  newspapers,  interesting 
school  papers.  Secondly,  consider  your  own  interests.  What 
type  of  school  paper  should  you  like?  Then  study  your  school. 
What  kind  of  paper  would  your  particular  readers  find  valuable 
and  interesting? 

The  average  daily  newspaper  aims  to  be  four  things:  a col- 
lector and  conveyor  of  information,  a molder  of  public  opinion, 
a source  of  entertainment,  a medium  for  advertising  goods. 
News  items  tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Cartoons, 
comic  strips,  human  interest  stories,  fiction,  columns  of  all 
sorts,  recipes,  jokes,  poetry,  special  feature  pages  for  the 
young  and  old,  brief  essays  about  the  humble  and  the  great  — 
these  are  but  a few  of  the  kinds  of  material  used  to  entertain. 
Through  editorials,  letters,  open-forum  columns,  and  the  tone 
and  emphasis  of  what  is  written,  the  daily  paper  is  a molder 
of  public  opinion. 

A good  school  newspaper  should  serve  about  the  same 
purposes  as  the  daily  paper.  Its  principal  function  should 
be  to  tell  what  is  happening.  It  should  be  interesting  and 
enjoyable  to  as  many  readers  as  possible.  It  should  arouse 
interest  in  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of  your  school 
community.  It  may  reasonably  contain  advertising,  for, 
after  all,  advertisements  evidently  are  interesting,  or  they 
would  not  pay. 

What,  then,  will  your  particular  readers  want?  News,  inter- 
views, jokes,  editorials,  reviews,  discussions  of  school  progress 
and  policy,  biographies,  feature  columns?  The  field  is  large  — 
as  large  as  your  enthusiasm,  your  insight,  and  your  imagina- 
tion. Your  special  problem,  however,  is  to  limit  it  to  what 
you  can  do  or  ought  to  do,  and  to  what  your  readers  will  find 
useful  and  enjoyable. 
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Self-Test: 

State  in  one  sentence  the  advice  given  in  section  A.  What  are  the 
four  chief  purposes  of  a newspaper?  What  different  kinds  of  ma- 
terial does  the  local  newspaper  carry?  In  what  respects  does  the 
average  daily  newspaper  differ  from  a school  paper? 

Marking  the  Field  of  Activity: 

Contribute  to  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject,  The  Best  Kind 
of  Paper  for  My  School.  Study  the  set-up,  content,  and  style  of  a daily 
newspaper  before  you  talk.  If  possible,  examine  two  or  three  in- 
teresting school  papers.  If  you  plan  to  speak  about  the  paper  which 
your  school  already  publishes,  suggest  various  ways  in  which  it  could 
be  improved.  Do  you  like  the  size?  Do  you  like  the  print?  What 
should  you  like  to  have  omitted,  what  included?  How  could  the 
paper  be  made  more  enjoyable  and  have  a wider  influence?  How 
does  it  compare  with  the  best  school  paper  you  have  ever  seen  in 
style,  content,  and  workmanship? 

Or,  if  you  propose  the  publication  of  a paper  in  your  school,  tell 
just  what  sort  of  paper  you  would  like  to  have.  How  many  pages 
would  you  issue?  What  officers,  managers,  and  helpers  would  you 
have?  Would  you  limit  yourself  to  school  news?  Would  you  have 
editorials?  Would  your  policy  be  to  emphasize  any  special  type  of 
school  activity?  What  would  be  your  attitude  toward  school  policy? 
Would  you  accept  advertising?  How  much  would  you  charge  for 
it?  What  special  features  would  you  have  in  your  paper,  especially 
designed  to  interest  and  entertain  your  readers?  Be  brief,  be  in- 
teresting, and  be  a contributor. 

B.  Gathering  and  Selecting  News 

Most  papers,  school  and  commercial,  are  essentially  news- 
papers. Their  chief  purpose  is  to  report  events.  Obviously, 
however,  not  everything  that  is  going  on  is  worth  printing. 

Turn  again  to  your  daily  paper.  What  do  editors  select? 
You  will  find  stories  of  the  unusual;  stories  which  make  people 
laugh,  cry,  or  get  excited;  stories  of  struggle  — man  against 
man,  team  against  team,  man  against  Nature,  Crime  opposed 
to  Law,  person  against  person  in  business  and  politics.  You 
will  find  also  stories  of  achievement  — records  broken  and 
discoveries  made;  stories  of  the  great  city  and  of  the  “old 
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home  town”;  stories  of  the  cottage  and  of  the  towering  sky- 
scraper; stories  of  the  great  disaster  in  January  and  the  ex- 
ceptional weather  in  April;  stories  of  things  you  recognize 
and  of  things  about  which  you  are  curious.  In  other  words, 
papers  publish  whatever  informs,  surprises,  awakens  memories, 
arouses  feeling,  or  gives  enjoyment. 

Probably  this  is  advice  enough  to  suggest  the  type  of  news 
you  should  gather  and  select  for  your  school  paper.  First, 
be  sure  that  your  story  is  timely.  An  out-of-date  or  too-often- 
related  news  story  is  as  uninteresting  as  cold  waffles!  Second, 
be  certain  that  your  story  is  interesting  to  the  people  for  whom 
you  write.  How  shall  you  do  this?  By  knowing  that  the 
story  is  really  interesting  to  you!  By  observing  that  your  story 
has  in  it  elements  which  people  generally  find  entertaining 
and  worth  reading. 

Self -Test: 

What  is  “news”?  What  sort  of  news  interests  me?  If  I were 
editor  of  a school  paper,  how  should  I select  the  material  handed  to 
me? 

A Rewrite : 

Many  of  the  interesting  stories  which  you  read  in  the  daily  paper 
are  revisions  of  stories  sent  out  by  the  great  news  services,  or  re- 
visions of  stories  published  in  other  papers. 

Find  an  exceptionally  interesting  story  in  a newspaper  or  news 
magazine.  Rewrite  it  in  a form  which  you  believe  would  interest 
the  boys  and  girls  of  your  school.  Your  purpose  should  be  to  shorten 
the  story  somewhat  and  especially  to  tell  it  so  that  it  will  interest 
your  special  audience. 

C.  Being  a Good  Reporter 

To  get  interesting  news  you  must  be  a good  reporter.  “A 
good  reporter,”  says  Boyd  Lewis  of  the  United  Press , “is  first 
of  all  a good  citizen.  He  is  alert,  interested,  impartial,  in- 
telligent, and  happy.”  If  you  are  a good  school  citizen, 
therefore,  you  have  one  qualification  of  a capable  re- 
porter. 
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Be  observant,  open-eyed  to  notice  what  people  are  doing, 
thinking,  and  saying.  Be  curious  to  know  the  who , what , 
and  why  of  all  that  is  going  on  about  you.  In  other 
words,  you  should  not  merely  go  through  school,  but  you 
should  see,  hear , and  understand  your  way  through  school.  There- 
fore, as  a reporter,  you  will  find  interesting  stories  to  tell; 
and  you  will  be  able  to  tell  them  accurately.  Absolute  ac- 
curacy — not  partial  accuracy  — is  a chief  requirement  of  an 
effective  reporter.  Editors  have  little  patience  with  the  faked 
story  or  the  tale  that  is  “almost  true.”  Readers  want  to  know 
exactly  what  happened.  The  reporter’s  job  is  not  to  guess, 
imagine,  or  assume  what  happened;  he  must  know  what  hap- 
pened. 

Be  interested  in  life.  Sharp  perception  is  valueless  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  interest  — the  sort  of  interest  that  makes 
you  enjoy  finding  out  things,  that  gives  you  an  understand- 
ing of  and  delight  in  people  and  their  actions  and  ways  of 
thinking,  that  enables  you  to  make  contact  with  enjoyable 
people,  that  gives  you  the  ability  to  see  a great  deal  of  signifi- 
cance in  seemingly  unimportant  incidents,  statements,  and 
gestures. 

Be  open-minded.  You  must  not  only  obtain  news,  but 
you  must  also  be  able  to  state  it  dispassionately.  You  must 
not  only  be  able  to  listen  to  people,  but  you  must  also  be 
able  to  record  their  ideas  without  prejudice.  You  must  be 
capable  of  reporting  not  only  what  you  enjoy  and  believe  im- 
portant, but  also  what  other  people  like  and  consider  valuable. 
The  boy  or  girl  reporting  for  the  school  paper  cannot  afford 
to  have  a one-track  mind. 

Be  competent  to  report  — capable  of  hard,  sustained  work, 
capable  of  seeing  clearly  and  analyzing  thoughtfully,  capable 
of  writing  in  clear,  enjoyable  style,  capable  of  finding  out 
what  happened  in  spite  of  difficulties,  capable  of  securing 
interviews  no  matter  how  many  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome, 
capable  of  writing  an  effective  story  no  matter  how  rapidly 
you  must  compose  it. 
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Finally,  be  happy  and  enthusiastic,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  grouch  is  always  too  interested  in  enjoying  his  own 
grouchiness  to  find  anything  of  interest  to  other  people. 

Self-Test: 

What  qualifications  for  reporting  news  have  been  suggested? 
Which  of  these  should  I omit?  Are  there  others  which  I should 
add? 


Jotting  Down  the  Notes: 

Here  is  a news  article  from  a daily  paper.  Write  the  notes  which 
you  think  might  have  been  used  by  the  person  who  composed  it. 
Then,  using  your  own  notes  and  without  reference  to  the  original, 
compose  the  story  as  you  would  tell  it. 


CURE  OF  CANCER 

THOUGHT  FOUND 

Scientists  Use  Electricity  in 
Experiments  in  Germany 
— To  Be  Continued 

Berlin,  Dec.  13  (INS) — A 
charge  of  2,500,000  volts  of  elec- 
tricity was  shot  through  a human 
body  in  a Berlin  laboratory  today 
in  one  of  the  most  sensational  ex- 
periments in  the  history  of  science. 
The  man  who  voluntarily  sub- 
jected himself  to  this  amazing  ex- 
periment was  near  death  with 
cancer,  described  as  a “hopeless 
case.” 

Scientists  believe  now  his  life 
has  been  saved  as  a result  of  to- 
day’s electrical  experiment.  The 
two  German  scientists  who  con- 
ducted the  experiment,  Professor 
Ludwig  Halberstaedter,  chief  of 
the  Berlin  Radium  Institute,  and 
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Dr.  Stephen  Beck,  of  the  Berlin 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  de- 
clared they  believed  they  had  at 
last  found  a cure  for  cancer. 

The  electric  charge,  the  greatest 
X-ray  voltage  ever  created  by 
man,  was  declared  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  more  than  100  tons  of 
radium  in  the  cancer  treatment. 

The  experiment  was  carried  out 
in  the  same  laboratory  where  Drs. 

Fritz  Lange  and  Arno  Brasch  have 
been  splitting  atoms.  Using  the 
same  apparatus  invented  by  these 
two  scientists  for  studying  the 
atom,  Professor  Halberstaedter 
and  Dr.  Beck  decided  to  make 
the  first  step  into  a new  and  un- 
trodden field  in  a test  with  the 
human  body. 

“We  are  hopeful  human  beings 
will  be  cured  as  easily  as  animals 
have  been,”  Dr.  Brasch  said  after 
the  experiment. 

Dr.  Beck  commented  that  the 
method  was  “still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.” 

“I  am  hopeful,”  he  added,  “al- 
though it  is  yet  too  early  to  pre- 
dict absolute  success.” 

The  experiment  was  carried  out 
in  strict  secrecy,  owing  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  patient  might 
be  killed.  The  method,  now  it 
has  been  used  on  the  first  human 
being  with  apparent  success,  will 
be  used  on  other  patients. 

D.  Interviews 

Many  of  the  best  news  stories  are  obtained  through  inter- 
views. A person  worth  interviewing  is  likely  himself  to  be  a 
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good  reporter.  He  has  experienced  something  worth  writing; 
about;  he  has  achieved  something  worth  recording. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  may  be  set  down  for  am  interview.. 
What  you  get  from  the  interview  depends,  upon  your  fore- 
sight, your  tact,  your  ability  to  ask,  listen*  analyze,  and  re- 
member. 

Be  foresighted.  Know  what  you  want  to  get.  Know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  person  from  whom  you  want  to 
get  it.  Know  about  his  work  or  his  achievements  so  that  he 
will  have  respect  for  your  questions. 

Be  tactful  — tactful  enough  to  secure  the  interview,  and  to 
plan  it  for  a time  when  your  subject  will  be  free  to  talk.  If 
possible,  make  a definite  appointment;  and  be  prompt  in  keep- 
ing your  engagement.  To  arrange  an  interview  often  requires 
persistence;  more  often  it  requires  tact,  engaging  personality, 
interest,  and  good  manners. 

Ask  questions  which  will  bring  interesting  and  significant 
replies.  Here  again  you  must  “know  your  man.”  Is  he  talk- 
ative? Is  he  shy  and  reserved?  Is  he  fearful  of  being  quoted 
for  publication?  The  worth  of  what  you  get  depends  upon 
your  ability  to  draw  him  out  with  interesting  and  suggestive 
topics  for  conversation. 

Learn  to  be  a good  listener  — an  interested  and  interesting 
listener,  whose  manner  is  courteous,  appreciative,  and  under- 
standing. Be  a careful  listener.  You  are  not  to  record  your 
impressions  of  the  subject,  but  what  the  person  interviewed 
actually  said  and  thought.  Get  quotations,  plenty  of  quota- 
tions, accurate  quotations;  but  get  them  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible.  In  the  final  write-up  use  freely  such  verbs  as  said , 
declared , stated , asserted,  continued , to  introduce  direct  quotations 
attributed  to  the  proper  source.  1 

Learn  to  interpret  what  you  see  as  well  as  what  you  hear. 
This  does  not  mean  to  pad  or  to  paraphrase  what  the  person 
interviewed  stated.  It  does  mean  to  watch  for  the  uncon- 
scious gestures,  exclamations,  attitudes,  slips  of  the  tongue, 
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ways  of  emphasizing  and  phrasing  thoughts  which,  if  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  often  reveal  more  than  what  is  said. 

Cultivate  a retentive  memory.  Think  how  you  would  feel 
if  someone  sat  in  front  of  you  with  a notebook  and  pencil 
writing  down  everything  you  said.  It  may  be  expedient  to 
have  a notebook  and  pencil  before  you  during  the  interview. 
Usually,  however,  the  most  effective  interviewer  is  the  one 
whose  notebook  is  in  his  pocket.  He  is  the  one  who  usually 
persuades  the  person  about  whom  he  is  writing  to  write  his 
j own  notes,  to  give  away  scraps  of  material,  pictures,  articles, 

| sometimes  a completed  statement  which  can  later  be  added  to 
what  a keen  mind  has  heard  and  remembered. 

Write  your  article  as  soon  after  the  interview  as  possible. 
If  you  have  been  skillful,  you  have  learned  WHO  (Professor 
Jones),  WHAT  (“believes  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  in 
modern  education  on  vocational  training”),  WHERE  (at  his 
home),  WHEN  (Dec.  10th),  WHY  (“because  modern  life  re- 
1 quires  essentially  a broad  and  liberal  training  which  makes 
, people  honest,  keen-minded,  and  unselfish”).  If  you  have 
been  an  accurate  interviewer,  you  have  in  mind  a great  many 
I exact  statements.  If  you  have  been  an  eager  and  interested 
interviewer,  you  are  permeated  with  the  mood  and  spirit  of 
what  you  have  heard.  The  time  to  write,  therefore,  is  im- 
mediately, while  you  are  full  of  your  subject. 

E.  Composing  the  News  Story 
a.  The  head . The  first  thing  which  attracts  your  eye  in  a 
news  story  is  the  head.  The  head  consists  of  one  or  more  concise 
and  significant  statements,  intended  in  the  briefest  space 
possible  to  give  the  highlights  of  the  story  and  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  it. 

Is  it  brief?  Does  it  foreshadow  what  is  to  be  told  in  the 


are  important  tests  of  an  effective  head.  Here  is  an  illustra- 
tion: 
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Key  line 


Bank 


Each  group  of  words  separated  by  a horizontal  rule  or  dash 
is  called  a deck.  The  first  deck  (the  main  deck  or  key  line) 
states  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  second  deck  is  called  a bank. 
It  adds  details  to  the  news  presented  in  the  key  line.  The 
complete  head  excites  curiosity  and  helps  the  reader  by  giving 
him  a brief  summary  of  the  news  story  which  follows. 

Self-Test: 

What  is  a head ? What  is  the  key  line ? What  is  a bank ? What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  complete  head? 

Arousing  Curiosity: 

Study  the  headlines  in  a news  article  in  the  daily  paper.  Discuss 
their  effectiveness.  Write  headlines  for  any  news  article  which  you 
have  previously  written.  Read  your  lines  to  the  class  for  discussion. 

b.  The  lead.  The  head  merely  advertises  events  which  are 
to  be  told.  A news  story  really  begins  with  a lead.  A lead 
(pronounced  “leed”)  is  an  initial  summarizing  sentence  or 
paragraph.  Like  a heading,  a lead  tries  to  pique  the  reader’s 
curiosity  and  make  him  eager  to  read  on. 

The  lead  should  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  your  story, 
put  first  because  readers,  as  a rule,  just  glance  through  the 
paper.  All  readers  take  their  cue  from  the  first  paragraph  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  read  on. 

In  making  notes  about  an  event,  in  carrying  on  an  interview, 
a principal  aim  is  to  get  the  essentials  for  the  lead.  What  is  it? 
Who  is  it?  Where  did  it  happen?  When  did  he  say  it?  How  did 
he  do  it?  Why  did  he  do  it?  Why  did  he  say  it?  Who,  what , when , 
where,  how,  why?  An  effective  lead  involves  an  informative 
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and  interesting  sentence  or  two  answering  these  questions  as 
briefly  as  possible. 


Key  line 


Summary  lead 


The  example  quoted  is  a simple  summarizing  lead,  the 
type  ordinarily  used  by  newspapers.  Informal  leads  (surprise 
questions,  thought-provoking  statements,  suggestive  quota- 
tions) are  sometimes  used  in  feature  articles  or  human  interest 
stories.  Ordinarily,  however,  they  are  avoided  by  news  writers, 
because  such  items  are  easily  misinterpreted. 

Self -Test: 

What  is  meant  by  a lead ? Why  is  a summary  lead  preferred?  Does 
the  lead  quoted  above  answer  the  questions  who , what,  when,  why? 
Does  it  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  an  effective  lead? 

The  Gist  of  the  Matter: 

Write  a summary  lead  for  a brief  news  article  supposedly  to  be 
published  in  your  school  paper.  Read  your  composition  to  the 
class  for  discussion. 

c.  Body  of  the  story.  The  body  of  your  story  is  merely  an  ex- 
pansion of  your  lead.  Here  is  valuable  advice  to  follow  as 
you  compose: 

1.  In  telling  your  story , use  straight  time  order.  That  is,  tell 


“PROTOSIL”  LANDED 
A BIG  DISCOVERY 

London,  May  13. — A bacteri- 
ologist writing  in  the  Lancet,  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal,  said  Friday, 
the  discovery  of  a chemical  com- 
pound called  “protosil”  has 
opened  a new  field  of  research  in 
combatting  bacterial  infections. 
Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Garrod  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London, 
said  it  was  “perhaps  the  greatest 
discovery  in  modern  therapeutics . ’ ’ 
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what  happened  just  as  it  happened.  Suspense  and  inverted 
order  are  more  often  used  in  magazine  stories  than  in  news 
stories. 

2.  Your  most  important  items  should  come  first.  Unlike 
the  literary  short  story,  a news  story  grows  from  a high  point 
of  interest  instead  of  building  to  a climax.  The  news  article 
should  be  so  written  that  it  can  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  any 
paragraph  and  still  be  a complete  story. 

3.  Tell  your  story  exactly , simply , dispassionately. 

“When  I was  a novice,”  says  a reporter  for  a great  news 
service,  “it  fell  to  my  lot  to  handle  a Vermont  flood  story. 
‘Wow!’  I thought;  ‘here  is  a whale  of  a story!  I must  sit  right 
down  and  bat  out  a smashing  yarn.’ 

“I  did!  My  lead  was  something  about  old  Vermont,  lying 
stricken,  tense,  and  mute  in  the  dripping  tentacles  of  the  most 
gigantic  flood  in  New  England’s  history.  The  rest  you  can 
imagine. 

“My  effort  drew  a kindly  and  understanding  letter  from 
the  New  York  office,  pointing  out  that  I had  overwritten  my 
story.  ‘Big  stories,’  said  my  critic,  ‘write  themselves.  Let 
the  reader  do  his  own  sobbing.  Don’t  smother  your  stories 
with  adjectives.  Present  the  facts.  The  more  simple  the 
statement  of  a great  disaster  the  more  effective  the  story.’  ” 

4.  Adapt  your  style  to  the  mood  of  your  story.  For  light,  amusing, 
exciting  incidents  use  short,  simple  sentences.  For  serious  or 
scientific  stories  adopt  a more  thoughtful  and  flowing  style. 
Imagine  the  following  story  told  in  long  sonorous  sentences: 

Booth  took  the  ball  from  center,  feinted  toward  Army’s  left  end, 
and  spun  off  tackle.  He  dodged  a grasping  tackle,  sidestepped 
the  secondary,  and  had  only  the  safety  man  to  escape.  He  shot 
to  the  sideline  and  ran  for  a touchdown  without  an  Army  man’s 
touching  him.  The  crowd  roared.  Then  Albie  kicked  the  point. 
The  score  was  Yale  21 -Army  12. 

5.  Do  not  sermonize  in  your  stories.  Keep  your  opinion  for 
editorials,  letter  columns,  and  the  open-forum  department. 
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6.  Avoid  big  blocks  of  print.  Of  course,  you  will  not  want 
skeleton  paragraphs  which  leave  the  reader  uninformed  or  mis- 
informed. But  remember  that  in  narrative  nothing  so  con- 
fuses and  discourages  a reader  as  long  unbroken  sections  of 
print. 

7.  Economize  words.  Space  is  valuable.  A newspaper  reader 
is  impatient  of  delay.  The  clearest,  most  interesting,  and 
most  forceful  statement  is  usually  the  direct  and  compact  one. 

8.  Write  simply.  “Fine  writing”  is  never  justified  anywhere; 
it  is  especially  unsuitable  for  the  news  story. 

“The  boy  ate  an  apple.”  This  is  good  news  copy.  The  facts 

are  clear. 

Do  not  write: 

A male  person  of  tender  years  performed  a gustatory  process 

upon  a certain  type  of  fruit. 

9.  Assume  that  yours  is  the  only  story  your  readers  will  see.  If 
you  are  rewriting  an  article,  make  it  more  interesting  than  the 
original.  If  your  article  is  a “follow-up”  of  a previous  story, 
assume  that  your  readers  have  bad  memories.  Make  them  un- 
derstand by  telling  them  what  has  preceded.  If  your  article 
requires  explanation,  give  it.  Approach  your  work  as  if  you 
were  the  sole  authority  to  be  consulted  by  the  reader. 

10.  Have  respect  for  your  work.  Don’t  write  over  the  heads 
of  your  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t  write  down  to 
them.  You  cannot  expect  your  readers  to  enjoy  and  respect 
what  you  do  not  enjoy  and  respect  yourself. 

Self- Test:  1 

Summarize  the  advice  given  for  writing  the  body  of  a news  story. 
Do  I agree  that  news  stories  for  the  daily  paper  should  be  written 
in  time  order?  Why  should  they  not  have  complication  and  sus- 
pense? 

Learning  from  the  Professionals: 

Find  in  the  daily  paper  or  in  a news  magazine  an  article  which 
seems  to  you  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  given  in  this  section. 
Read  it  to  the  class'.  Comment  on  your  reasons  for  finding  this 
article  especially  effective. 
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Self-Test:  2 

Comment  on  the  statement,  “The  writer  of  a news  story  should 
assume  that  his  is  the  only  write-up  of  an  event.”  If  I were  the 
managing  editor  of  a magazine  or  paper,  sending  out  a young  re- 
porter for  his  first  story,  what  should  I say  to  him? 

Making  the  Reader  Enjoy  Himself: 

Very  often  the  reader  does  not  enjoy  the  news;  he  enjoys  himself. 
He  meets  old  friends,  old  events,  old  experiences  and  feels  a thrill  of 
recognition.  He  finds  things  he  did  not  know  before,  facts  and  in- 
cidents which  make  him  think;  and  he  enjoys  his  mind.  He  reads 
something  which  makes  him  curious,  surprised,  excited,  sad,  cr 
humorous;  he  enjoys  his  emotions. 

Cover  some  event  for  your  school  paper,  real  or  imaginary,  which 
lends  itself  to  this  interesting  treatment.  Be  a reporter  of  incidents, 
but  be  an  effective  reporter.  An- 
alyze and  get  the  events  which  will 
interest  the  reader.  Try  to  find  the 
unusual  — surprising  facts  about 
people,  “human  interest”  items 
which  will  grip  your  readers’  at- 
tention. Now  try  to  make  your 
style  as  interesting  as  your  selection 
of  material.  Compose  your  lead 
carefully.  Give  your  article  appro- 
priate and  effective  headlines. 


What  has  my  work  in  writing 
for  the  school  paper  added  to  my 
ability  to  tell  stories?  Have 
I increased  my  ability  to  read 
and  enjoy  the  daily  paper? 
What  have  I learned  about  in- 
teresting people  which  I can 
apply  in  my  daily  writing  and 
talking? 
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A.  SPELLING 

The  words  in  the  following  lists  are  trouble-makers,  most  of  them 
being  among  the  most  frequently  used  and  most  frequently  mis- 
spelled words  of  the  English  language.  Therefore  they  are  worth 
mastering. 

Here  are  a few  suggestions  for  study:  i.  Have  someone  dictate 
to  you  the  list  for  study.  2.  Check  carefully  with  the  words  as  they 
are  spelled  correctly  in  the  book.  3.  Correct  your  errors.  4.  Work 
hard  on  the  words  which  you  have  misspelled.  5.  At  a later  time, 
possibly  the  morning  after  you  have  studied  the  list,  have  someone 
dictate  the  words  to  you  again  and  check  your  errors.  6.  When 
test  papers  or  themes  are  returned,  make  a list  of  the  words  which 
especially  trouble  you;  and  keep  it  in  sight  where  you  can  review 
frequently. 

Spelling  can  be  mastered.  If  you  are  an  especially  poor  speller,  you 
probably  have  a bad  habit  of  failing  to  relate  the  sound  of  the  word 
with  the  letters  which  make  up  that  sound.  Be  very  careful  as  you 
study  to  pronounce  the  word  as  you  look  closely  at  the  letters  which  make  the 
sound.  For  example,  those  who  spell  inaccurately  often  write 
tradegy  for  tragedy.  Look  at  the  two  words  when  they  are  broken  up. 
Pronounce  these  combinations  of  letters:  trad-e-gy.  Then  pro- 
nounce these:  trag-e-dy.  Which  combinations  make  the  correct 
sound?  You  “bad  spellers,”  attention!  MAKE  LETTERS  MEAN 
SOUNDS!  See  just  what  combinations  of  letters  are  needed 
to  make  the  word  when  it  is  said  correctly.  Notice  silent  letters, 
also.  If  you  will  do  this  conscientiously,  you  will  be  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  a “good  speller.” 

Self-Analysis 

The  Fatal  Fifty 

1 . You  will  hardly  believe  how  much  development  you  can  achieve  in  a 
brief  study  of  the  textbook  in  your  possession . 
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2.  Surely  a peaceable  country  shows  unusual  resistance  in  standing  a 
siege  of  eight  months  by  a foreign  nation. 

3.  Weigh  the  coin,  and  you  will  not  be  deceived  by  a counterfeit  which 
you  may  receive  across  the  counter. 

4.  Nowadays  a lack  of  efficiency  in  business  will  embarrass  a man,  and 
his  friends  will  criticize  him. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  quarter,  it  was  noticeable  that  enthusi- 
^—"asm  had  almost  immediately  been  secured. 

6.  The  professor  considered  one  boy's  ability  in  mathematics  notable 
and  pronounced  him  extraordinary. 

7.  We  were  able  to  accommodate  the  principal  in  his  demand  for  quiet 
and  desirable  rooms. 

8.  Truly  the  nineteen  men  who  tried  to  assassinate  him  deserved  to 
lose  their  lives. 

9.  Nevertheless,  they  were  able  to  seize  the  thief,  although  he  was 
the  descendant  of  a noted  man. 

10.  Through  the  four  ladies'  desire  to  lessen  the  loneliness  of  the  trip, 
the  conductor  succeeded  in  organizing  enjoyable  entertainment 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  party. 

Words  with  ie  and  ei 

I stands  before  e,  except  after  c,  or  when  sounded  like  a,  as  in  neigh- 
bor and  weigh. 

i Stands  before  e 

1.  belief  fierce  mischief  sieve 

believe  friends  relief 

brief  grieve  siege 

The  fierce  wind  which  blew  over  the  lake  sent  us  to  the  relief  of 
our  friends.  We  believed  that  it  would  continue  for  only  a brief 
time,  and  our  belief  was  correct.  Still  we  knew  the  mischief  which 
it  might  do  if  the  party  had  to  stand  siege  in  a boat  which  leaked 
like  a sieve.  Certainly  we  should  grieve  if  harm  came  to  them. 

2.  achieve  chief  grief  yield 

apiece  field  pierce 

besiege  fiend  relieve 

We  soon  achieved  our  purpose.  Besieged  they  surely  were.  The 
storm  had  howled  at  them  like  a pack  of  fiends,  and  they  had  nearly 
come  to  grief.  It  pierced  their  thin  clothing,  for  they  had  worn 
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only  a bathing  suit  apiece.  Their  chief  desire  was  to  be  rescued; 
therefore  they  were  much  relieved  when  their  boat  yielded  to  our 
efforts,  and  we  set  them  safely  ashore  in  a field. 


Except  after  c,  or  When  Sounded  like  a 


3.  ceiling  perceive 

conceit  receipt 

conceive  receive 

deceive 


neighbor  sleigh 

deign  weigh 

eight  weight 

freight  their 


The  inspector  soon  perceived  that  he  had  been  deceived.  The 
weight  of  the  contents  of  eight  freight  cars  had  not  been  correctly 
set  down.  Although  the  receipts  were  in  order,  it  was  necessary  to 
weigh  all  the  boxes  again  after  they  had  been  received  and  piled 
almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the  warehouse.  A neighbor,  a man  of  great 
conceit,  conceived  the  idea  of  sliding  them  to  the  scales  on  a sort  of 
sleigh;  but  the  merchant  did  not  deign  to  consider  this  plan. 


But  Beware  of  These  Tricksters! 

forfeit  leisure  seize 

height  neither  foreign 

inveigle  science  weird 

Science  and  experience  both  teach  us  that  forfeiting  entirely  our 
leisure  time  is  the  height  of  folly.  Neither  can  work  be  made  to 
counterfeit  play,  nor  can  devices  such  as  mechanical  horses  take  the 
place  of  honest  sport.  The  man  who  does  not  seize  the  chance  to 
relax  may  soon  be  inveigled  into  thinking  that  play  is  foreign  to  his 
nature.  When  this  happens,  work  becomes  a thief  of  health;  and 
he  may  have  a weird  experience. 


4.  counterfeit 
either 
experience 


When  to  Drop  the  Final  Silent  e 

Final  silent  e is  usually  dropped  before  a suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  except  after  c and  p when  it  is  retained  to  keep  the  c or  g soft. 
It  is  usually  retained  before  a suffix  beginning  with  a consonant. 

Dropped  before  a Vowel 

5.  amazing  forcibly  moving  surprising 

coming  gliding  owing 

dying  hoping  shining 
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It  was  surprising  to  see  how  smoothly  the  boat  was  gliding  along. 
It  was  moving  with  amazing  speed,  pushed  forcibly  onward,  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  breeze.  Its  sails  were  shining  in  the  sun.  Soon, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  all  our  hoping  had  been  in  vain,  for  the 
wind  was  quickly  dying  away.  Now  there  was  little  chance  of  com- 
ing over  the  line  in  record  time. 


6.  amusing 
arguing 
desirable 
desiring 


dining 

during 

having 

imaginable 


injuring 

notable 

persuading 


pursuing 

serving 

writing 


Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  one  should  often  be  found  pursuing 
the  gentle  art  of  dining,  rather  than  merely  eating.  It  is  notable 
that  many  a man  can  be  found  desiring  pleasant  company  during  a 
meal.  Having  a good  time  writing  on  a white  table  cloth  is  not 
serving  the  best  interests  of  either  the  diner  or  the  host.  Yet  it  is 
hardly  imaginable  how  many  persons  sit  injuring  the  linen  rather 
than  arguing  or  discussing  with  the  hope  of  persuading  or  amusing 
their  companions. 


e Retained  to  Keep  c and  g Soft 

7.  changeable  courageous  outrageous  serviceable 

chargeable  noticeable  peaceable  vengeance 

Notice  also:  agreeable,  shoeing  (and  other  words  ending  in  oe ), 
dyeing  (coloring). 

It  is  outrageous  that  such  a courageous  and  peaceable  man  should 
suffer  from  the  vengeance  of  law-breakers.  We  realize,  also,  that 
his  fate  was  chargeable  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given  serviceable 
information.  The  poor  man’s  agreeable  and  rarely  changeable  dis- 
position, plus  his  harmless  work  in  shoeing  horses  and  dyeing  wool  in 
his  little  shop,  made  his  fate  even  more  sad. 


e Retained  before  a Consonant 


8.  amusement 
arrangement 
carelessness 
definitely 
encouragement 
excitement 


extremely 

grateful 

hopeless 

immediately 

likely 


management 

nineteen 

ninety 

safety 

scarcely 


sincerely 

successively 

surely 

therefore 

wholesome 


Notice  these  exceptions:  judgment,  acknowledgment,  truly,  ninth. 
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For  the  ninth  time  I repeat  my  judgment.  Any  arrangement 
which  the  management  might  make  for  the  amusement  of  the  ninety 
patrons  surely  would  be  extremely  wholesome.  Yet  nineteen  times 
successively  it  had  been  definitely  shown  that  any  entertainment 
was  not  likely  immediately  to  be  a success.  It  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  was  much  excitement.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  managers  truly  shows  that  they  were  sincerely  pleased  and 
grateful  when  they  found  that  the  situation  was  not  hopeless.  The 
safety  of  their  business  gave  them  encouragement. 

Final  y 


Finally  preceded  by  a consonant  is  changed  to  i before  all  suffixes 
except  those  beginning  with  i. 

6)  busier  heavily  modifying  readiness 

business  kindliness  occupied  weariness 

dutiful  loneliness  readily  worried 

greediness  loveliness 

Loneliness  and  weariness  go  far  in  modifying  the  kindliness  of  a 
worried  man.  A dutiful  person  who  is  occupied  with  his  business 
is  readily  charged  with  greediness,  even  though  he  may  be  heavily 
burdened  with  a load  of  honest  responsibility.  It  is  surprising  to 
notice  the  readiness  with  which  many  people  misread  the  purpose 
of  one  who  is  busier  than  his  fellows  and  frequently  overlook  the 
real  loveliness  of  his  character. 


Double  the  Final  Consonant 

When  a monosyllable  or  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ends 
in  a single  consonant  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  double  the  final 
consonant  before  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel. 

admitted  compelled  equipped  omitted 

beginning  conferring  occurred  permitted 

committed  controlled  occurrence  referred 

committee  dispelled 


The  committee  which  was  conferring  with  the  chiefs  dispelled 
any  fear  that  the  occurrence  would  be  repeated.  Compelled  to 
face  the  fact,  theyr  admitted  that  they  had  not  controlled  the  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning,  and  that  the  unpleasantness  which  had  been 
referred  to  had  occurred;  yet  they  asserted  that  they  were  still 
equipped  to  be  useful.  Furthermore,  they  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  service  and  promised  that,  if  the  duty  were 
committed  to  them,  no  efforts  would  be  omitted. 
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Confusion  of  a and  e in  the  Suffix.  Pronounce  Carefully 

abundance  audience  endurance  remembrance 

assistance  confidence  ignorance  resemblance 

assurance  difference  performance  temperament 

attendance  experience 


An  abundance  of  assistance  in  selling  tickets  and  the  assurance  of 
a good  attendance  raised  the  confidence  of  the  players.  Ignorance 
of  a few  lines  and  a show  of  temperament  by  the  leading  lady  tried 
the  coach’s  endurance,  but  made  no  difference  to  the  audience. 
Cheered  by  the  remembrance  of  this  experience,  the  players  were 
glad  to  repeat  the  performance,  which  bore  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  first  one  given. 


correspondence  obedience  repentance  sentence 

existence  ordinance  resplendent  superintendent 

indignant  permanent  secretary  warrant 

Indignant  because  the  resplendent  finish  of  his  new  automobile 
had  been  ruined,  the  secretary  appealed  to  the  superintendent  for 
damages.  During  their  correspondence,  the  existence  of  an  ordi- 
nance was  discovered  which  permitted  them  to  obtain  a warrant 
for  the  offenders.  Because  the  youths  expressed  repentance,  a 
rather  severe  sentence  was  suspended,  provided  that  they  should 
show  permanent  obedience. 


13.  descendant  independence  influence  reference 

forcible  independent  irresistible  resistance 

formidable  indispensable  perseverance  utterance 

A descendant  of  a famous  family  should  show  reverence  for  his 
country  by  forcible  resistance  to  its  enemies.  He  is  independent  only 
because  the  independence  of  his  country  is  assured.  His  loyalty  to 
it  is  indispensable.  Any  disloyal  utterance  or  slighting  reference 
to  his  flag  makes  him  a formidable  foe.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
perseverance  in  a proper  attitude  should  make  him  an  irresistible 
influence  for  good. 


Do  Not  Double  the  Letter 

14.  across  ba/ance  interested  traveler 

a/ways  excel  opinion  unti  l 

awfu/  harass  pro/essor  usefu/ 

The  professor  had  been  an  interested  traveler  in  many  lands. 
During  his  journeys  he  had  seen  many  truly  awful  sights;  yet  always 
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he  had  been  unharmed.  Never  did  people  harass  him.  He  believed 
it  useful  for  a man  who  would  excel  in  traveling  to  keep  his  mental 
balance  in  going  across  strange  countries,  and  not  to  express  an 
opinion  until  he  had  safely  returned  home. 

Do  Not  Add  Any  Letters 

15.  athlete  height  lucky  scorch 

disastrous  imagination  privilege  similar 

forty  lightning  remembrance  tragedy 

How  lucky  we  four  athletes  had  been!  We  looked  at  our  shack 
in  thankfulness  when  we  realized  how  narrowly  we  had  escaped  a 
tragedy  from  a disastrous  bolt  of  lightning.  For  a height  of  forty 
feet  above  our  roof  the  giant  tree  was  scorched.  The  remembrance 
of  a similar  experience  of  another  group  stirred  our  imagination,  and 
we  felt  it  a privilege  to  be  alive. 

16.  auxiliary  hindrance  necessity  prejudice 

control  judgment  operate  prove 

cathedral  necessary  operation  welfare 

development 

The  auxiliary  body  in  control  of  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
cathedral  found  that  certain  prejudices  were  proving  a hindrance. 
It  was  necessary  to  begin  building  operations  at  once;  yet  the  neces- 
sity for  the  builders  to  operate  continuously  was  not  seen  by  some 
of  the  members.  Truly  their  judgment  was  hindering  the  welfare 
of  the  project. 

Do  Not  Lose  Any  Letters 

ry.  acquaintance  criticize  handkerchief  ruffian 

awkward  extraordinary  interrupt  solemn 

candidate  governor  meant 

An  awkward  and  solemn  acquaintance  of  mine  was  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  governor  of  his  state.  He  always  meant  well  and 
might  succeed;  therefore,  his  friends  disliked  to  criticize  him.  Once, 
however,  he  interrupted  a speech  to  use  a handkerchief  of  extraor- 
dinary colors.  A ruffian  shouted,  “Hey,  mister,  where  did  you  get 
the  flag?”  Then  we  felt  that  the  end  of  his  career  had  come. 

18.  acknowledge  discipline  knowledge  miscellaneous 
acquire  fourteen  laboratory  pamphlet 

breathe  gardener  loathe  tyranny 
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Even  at  fourteen  Donald  used  to  loathe  what  he  called  the  tyranny 
of  school  discipline  and  the  process  of  gaining  knowledge  in  a lab- 
oratory. Yet  give  him  a job  helping  the  gardener,  and  he  could 
breathe  freely.  He  acknowledged  that  study  was  necessary,  but  he 
preferred  to  acquire  his  knowledge  from  miscellaneous  pamphlets 
and  from  experience. 

19.  attempt  government  quarter  stretch 

condemn  marriage  religious  terrific 

criticism  parliament  shepherd 

Marriage  customs,  religious  beliefs,  and  the  government  are 
favorite  objects  of  criticism.  Yet  not  a quarter  of  those  who  attempt 
to  condemn  these  institutions  have  the  slightest  notion  of  the  terrific 
struggle  men  have  endured  to  establish  them.  A congress  or  par- 
liament acts  as  a sort  of  shepherd  of  the  people.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  we  picture  a nation  without  such  a guide. 


Keep  All  the  Double  Letters 

20.  apparent  assassinate  disappear  opportunity 

apparition  carriage  dissolve  tranquillity 

appoint  commission  innocent  unnecessary 

As  the  mists  dissolve,  we  see  on  the  stage  an  apparition  of  stately 
carriage,  who  reveals  to  us  that  he  has  been  assassinated  by  his  own 
brother.  This  ghost  appoints  Hamlet  to  carry  out  a commission  of 
avenging  his  death  without  bringing  unnecessary  pain  to  his  mother, 
who  has  been  innocent  of  the  deed.  As  the  apparition  disappears, 
it  is  apparent  that  Hamlet’s  tranquillity  of  mind  has  been  forever 
destroyed.  He  awaits  his  opportunity. 

21.  accommodate  commission  possession  suppressed 

battalion  different  recommend 

carelessness  parallel  success 

The  commission  will  recommend  that  the  proposal  to  promote  the 
officer  be  suppressed,  since  the  report  in  its  possession  shows  that 
carelessness  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battalion.  A suc- 
cess parallel  to  that  in  the  previous  battle  might  have  been  achieved 
if  the  colonel  had  been  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  a different 
point  of  view. 


22.  address 
brilliant 
disappoint 
dissatisfy 


dissipate 

efficient 

embarrass 

excellent 


interrogative  opposite 

misspell  possess 

occasion  volunteer 
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The  occasions  on  which  you  misspell  commonly  used  words  will 
disappoint  and  embarrass  you.  You  will  be  dissatisfied  with  your 
efforts.  However,  when  you  volunteer  to  recite  and  make  ar  excel- 
lent or  even  brilliant  address,  you  will  realize  that  instead  of  dissi- 
pating your  energies  you  have  been  doing  efficient  work  in  prepara- 
tion. When  you  possess  the  habit  of  doing  such  work,  the  interroga- 
tive remarks  of  the  teacher  will  produce  a feeling  opposite  to  that 
which  you  had  known  in  earlier  days. 


Pairs  of  Words 

”23,  bom 

coarse 

principal 

quiet 

borne 

course 

principle 

quite 

compliment 

precede 

prophesy 

complement 

proceed 

prophecy 

Aside  from  his 

coarse  hair,  the  principal 

characteristic  of  the 

dog  is  inability  to  be  quiet.  Indeed,  he  pays  you  a compliment  if 
he  listens  even  for  a moment  before  he  proceeds  on  his  course.  It  is 
always  quite  possible  to  prophesy  that  he  will  precede  you  through 
a door.  Such  conduct  seems  a matter  of  principle  with  him. 
Although  born  restless,  he  has  borne  himself  well.  It  is  a safe 
prophecy  that  his  devotion  will  remain  a complement  to  his  activity. 

24,  advice  alter  formally  their 

advise  capital  formerly  stationary 

altar  capitol  there  stationery 

No  matter  how  much  some  pupils  are  advised,  they  confuse  for- 
merly, meaning  at  an  earlier  time,  with  formally,  meaning  in  a set  man- 
ner. Their  stationery  is  marred  by  the  words  written  on  it.  Cap- 
itol, the  building,  is  confused  with  capital,  the  city.  Altar,  a part  of 
a church,  is  altered  as  they  spell  it.  There  are  pupils  whose  ability 
in  spelling  remains  stationary  in  spite  of  advice. 


25.  accept 

costume 

its 

loose 

except 

custom 

it’s 

lose 

affect 

council 

lead 

to 

effect 

counsel 

led 

too 

choose 

decease 

chose 

disease 

The  effect 

of  such  a lesson 

as  this  is 

to  show  how  inaccuracy 

affects  one. 

Despite  all  counsel,  a student  may  write  chose  when  he 

means  choose. 

He  may  make  his  words 

say  that  a man  is  deceased , 
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dead,  when  the  poor  chap  merely  has  a disease.  Of  course,  it’s  too 
bad  for  one  to  lose  credit  because  of  loose  spelling.  But  if  one  insists 
upon  writing  custom  when  he  means  costume , or  uses  the  noun  lead  for 
the  past  tense  led , one  must  pay  the  penalty,  except  when  the  coun- 
cil of  teachers  exercises  its  right  and  declares  him  otherwise  able  but 
hopeless  in  spelling. 


26.  baseball 
basketball 
bathroom 
bedroom 


Use  No  Hyphens 


classmate 

classroom 

football 

inasmuch 


roommate 

schoolhouse 

schoolboy 


schoolmate 

teammate 

together 


It  is  not  difficult  to  remember  that  the  game  words,  such  as  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  football,  need  no  hyphens,  inasmuch  as  both 
parts  make  one  noun.  Neither  do  the  school  words  — schoolhouse, 
classroom,  schoolboy,  schoolmate,  classmate,  teammate,  and  room- 
mate. Bathroom  and  bedroom  are  solidly  put  together;  yet  dining 
room  is  not  combined. 

27.  altogether  horseshoe  notebook  railroad 

anybody  nevertheless  notwithstanding  sunrise 

eyesight  newspaper  nowadays  textbook 

fireplace 


Nowadays  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  anybody  seriously 
believes  in  luck  brought  by  a horseshoe.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
we  often  see  one  hanging  over  a fireplace.  Nevertheless,  little  faith 
in  its  power  is  felt  either  by  the  schoolboy  with  his  textbooks  and 
notebooks  or  by  his  father,  who  strains  his  eyesight  in  reading  a 
newspaper  after  a long  trip  on  the  railroad,  and  sighs  when  he 
remembers  that  he  must  be  off  again  at  sunrise. 


Possessive  Singular 

Add  an  apostrophe  and  then  an  s. 

28.  author’s  Dickens’s  girl’s  Jones’s 

boy’s  dramatist’s  Harris’s  principal’s 

Curtis’s  friend’s  John’s  Shakespeare’s 

A boy’s  or  a girl’s  attention  may  readily  be  held  by  a dramatist’s 
work.  Shakespeare’s  plays,  like  Dickens’s  novels,  provide  a large 
number  of  interesting  and  very  human  characters.  Perhaps  Harris’s 
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interest  in  athletics  may  shorten  his  time  for  reading.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Jones’s  drill  on  a play  may  decrease  John’s  desire  to  read  more 
drama.  It  may  be  that  the  principal’s  recommendation  of  certain 
plays  makes  them  seem  fit  only  for  adults.  Yet  Curtis’s  statement 
that  the  famous  author’s  works  are  worth  while  should  be  given 
weight,  for  he  is  a boy  likely  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  reading  that  will 
please  others. 

Possessive  Plural 


Add  an  apostrophe  if  the  noun  ends  in  s; 
apostrophe  and  then  an  s. 


(29'.  boys’ 

“ children’s 
foxes’ 


gentlemen’s 

girls’ 

Joneses’ 


ladies’ 

monkeys’ 

speakers’ 


otherwise  add  an 

witches’ 

women’s 

writers’ 


The  boys’  and  girls’  enjoyment  of  the  foxes’  and  monkeys’  cages 
which  had  been  borrowed  for  the  Joneses’  party  was  evident.  In- 
deed, the  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  laughter  showed  that  they  also 
were  having  pleasure.  The  unusual  features  of  the  occasion  were 
mentioned  in  various  writers’  and  speakers’  accounts,  and  the 
witches’  tent  in  which  the  old  women’s  fortune-telling  was  done  for 
the  adults  was  given  as  much  prominence  as  other  features  of  the 
children’s  party. 


Adverbs  — Keep  the  Whole  Word  and  Add  ly 


39/.  completely 
critically 
definitely 


naturally 

personally 

physically 


popularly  undoubtedly 

occasionally 

scarcely 


Completely  absorbed  in  the  business  of  keeping  physically  fit. 
Major  Jones  undoubtedly  was  healthy.  Naturally,  he  occasionally 
overlooked  other  matters  of  importance  in  life,  considering  them 
definitely  worth  less  attention.  One  can  scarcely  blame  him  so  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned;  yet,  viewing  his  life  critically,  we 
hope  that  his  routine  will  not  be  popularly  adopted  as  ideal. 


31.  comparatively  immediately  practically  totally 

especially  particularly  principally  usually 

finally  peculiarly  separately 

Immediately  upon  receiving  news  of  a break  in  the  market,  we 
were  principally  concerned  to  learn  whether  our  own  investments 
had  been  totally  lost.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  we  were  com- 
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paratively  safe  and  that  we  had  suffered  practically  no  loss.  Bol- 
ton’s shares,  considered  separately  from  the  rest,  had  been  pecul- 
iarly safe.  He  especially  had  cause  for  thankfulness.  His  particu- 
larly close  attention  to  the  trade  situation  had  usually  brought 
results,  and  he  had  finally  been  of  great  service  to  us  all. 


These  are  Separate  Words 

32.  all  right  inasmuch  as  per  cent  school  spirit 

any  one  * near  by  some  one  * human  beings 

et  cetera  no  one  in  spite  of  worth  while  f 

Any  one  of  the  young  human  beings  who  rejoice  in  school  spirit 
feels  that  pupils  should  enjoy  songs,  cheers,  et  cetera.  Probably  no 
one  would  deny  that,  in  their  place,  such  demonstrations  are  all 
right.  Yet,  some  one  member  of  a group  that  has  observed  a school 
near  by  has  said  that  in  spite  of  their  demonstration  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  students  know  little  about  school  spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  learned  that  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  for  their  community. 


For  the  Mechanic 


33.  balloon 
batteries 
carburetor 
chauffeur 


efficiency 

exhaust 

expense 

garage 


guarantee 

guard 

machinery 

manoeuvre 


manufacturer 

nickel 

vacuum 


A good  chauffeur  can  do  more  than  maneuver  his  car,  polish  the 
guards,  shine  the  nickel,  fill  the  batteries,  and  pump  up  the  balloon 
tires.  He  can  listen  to  the  exhaust  and  to  the  sound  of  the  machinery 
for  indications  that  the  car  is  not  giving  the  efficiency  that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  He  can  discuss  the  merits  of 
vacuum  feed  or  of  his  particular  brand  of  carburetor.  What  expense 
he  can  save  by  a little  work  in  the  garage! 


Words  from  School  Life 


34.  amateur 
association 
athletic 


athlete 

competitive 

compulsory 


curriculum 

education 

examination 


gymnasium 

organization 

tournament 


The  expense  of  gymnasiums,  associations,  physical  examinations, 
and  of  the  organization  of  a system  of  compulsory  athletics  is  not 


* Anyone  and  someone  are  also  used,  especially  when  there  is  no  emphasis  on  one , 
a single  individual. 

f Worth  while,  when  used  otherwise  than  as  a predicate  adjective,  is  not  hy- 
phenated. 
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justified  by  the  winning  of  games  or  tournaments.  Amateur  ath- 
letes who  win  fame  in  competitive  sports  may  be  developed,  but 
the  purpose  of  athletics  in  the  curriculum  is  to  complete  the  students’ 
education. 

35.  absence  knowledge  mathematics  sophomore 

competition  laboratory  obedience  typewriting 

ineligible  library  secretary 

Physical  development  is  as  important  as  gaining  knowledge  in  the 
library,  the  laboratory,  or  the  mathematics  classroom.  Even  sopho- 
mores should  realize  that  the  absence  of  a healthy  body,  a sense  of 
sportsmanship,  and  a quick  obedience  to  one’s  superiors  makes  one 
ineligible  for  the  best  positions  in  life.  To  enter  the  competition  of 
life  without  them  would  be  as  futile  as  attempting  to  be  a secretary 
without  the  ability  to  do  typewriting. 


Grammatical  Terms 

36.  accusative  apposition  indefinite  participial 

adjectively  complement  independent  possessive 

adverbially  dependent  participle  subordinate 

antecedent  grammar 

In  grammar  as  in  football,  golf,  or  tennis  we  need  names  for  equip- 
ment and  plays.  A vague  and  indefinite  knowledge  of  terms  makes 
one  as  funny  as  the  little  girl  who  shouted  to  the  fullback,  “Hey,  you 
lost  your  hat!”  Possessive,  participle,  independent,  dependent, 
and  subordinate  are  names  of  plays  and  players.  The  ability  to 
recognize  an  accusative,  a word  used  adjectively  or  adverbially,  an 
antecedent,  a participial  phrase,  or  a noun  in  apposition  is  a desir- 
able complement  to  our  mental  equipment. 


The  Apostrophe  Goes  in  Where  the  Letter  Comes  Out 

37.  can’t  haven’t  o’clock  wouldn’t 

doesn’t  he’ll  shouldn’t  you’re 

don’t  isn’t  won’t 

It  shouldn’t  be  difficult  to  remember  apostrophes.  In  fact,  it 
isn’t.  If  you’re  careful  to  put  one  in  where  the  letter  is  left  out,  you 
can’t  make  an  error.  Wouldn’t  it  be  pleasing  to  have  a perfect 
paper?  Doesn’t  the  idea  appeal  to  you?  Yet  you  won’t  have  one 
if  you  haven’t  followed  our  very  simple  rule.  A student  can’t  help 
feeling  glad  when  apostrophes  don’t  trouble  him  any  longer.  He’ll 
rejoice  in  not  having  to  labor  until  three  o’clock  rewriting  a paper. 
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Pronounce  Them  Very  Carefully 

38.  aeroplane  * gallant  maintenance  repetition 

despite  inevitable  poison  thousand 

despair  maintain  prominent  village 

fifth 

* Airplane  is  replacing  this  more  difficult  form. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  enemy  still  held  the  village,  despite  mainte- 
nance of  our  attacks  with  poison  gas.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  they 
would  hold  out  against  the  aeroplane  attack  by  the  bombers. 
Prominent  officers  were  almost  in  despair.  Nevertheless,  just  when 
we  were  sure  that  they  would  maintain  their  position  in  spite  of 
thousands  of  shells  and  bombs,  their  gallant  defense  was  suddenly 
abandoned;  and  we  escaped  the  repetition  of  the  useless  attacks 
of  the  preceding  day. 

Some  More  to  Pronounce 

39.  dilapidated  importance  preparation 

destruction  mischievous  pleasant 

enthusiasm  porch  prevalent 

enough 

The  dilapidated  old  house  was  due  for  destruction.  Long  enough 
had  it  occupied  a place  of  importance,  with  its  porch  leaning  and 
cramped  like  a man  with  rheumatism.  As  preparations  were  made 
to  demolish  it,  enthusiasm  was  prevalent.  It  was  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  windows  of  the  ridiculous  old  ruin  would  no  longer  be  tar- 
gets for  mischievous  youngsters  and  that  we  should  have  in  its  place 
a building  representative  of  the  spirit  of  our  town. 

Also  to  be  Sounded  Carefully 

40.  murmur  chieftain  surprise  tendency 

monotonous  stretch  sensible  villain 

messenger  separate  shrewd  whether 

possible 

The  chieftain  stretched  his  arms  aloft  in  surprise  as  the  monoto- 
nous murmur  of  an  aeroplane  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Whether 
to  regard  it  as  a messenger  of  good  or  as  a villain  ready  to  separate 
him  from  his  life,  he  did  not  know.  Apparently,  however,  like  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  man,  he  resisted  a natural  tendency  to  flee  and 
seemed  resolved,  despite  his  surprise,  to  stand  his  ground  as  long  as 
possible. 


representative 

rheumatism 

ridiculous 
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Continue  Careful  Pronunciation 

41.  appearance  equivalent  miniature  twelfth 

benefit  fundamental  prompt  telephone 

decision  manual  salary  yesterday 

A check  for  your  salary  will  reach  you  on  the  twelfth  of  each 
month.  We  intend  to  be  prompt.  Please  telephone  us  if  you  do 
not  receive  it.  Your  letter  written  yesterday  assures  us  that  your 
appearance  will  be  improved  in  the  future.  In  return  for  your 
decision  to  remain  with  us,  we  can  promise  that  you  will  benefit  to 
an  extent  fully  the  equivalent  of  your  expectations.  We  enclose  a 
miniature  manual  of  instructions  which  shows  what  we  consider 
of  fundamental  importance. 

A Final  List  to  Pronounce 


42.  dagger  ecstasy  medicine  purchased 

describe  furnace  passenger  religion 

despise  furniture  restaurant  vegetables 

divide  implement 

The  passengers  filed  out  from  the  restaurant  like  an  audience 
emerging  from  a theatre.  Then  they  divided  into  groups  discussing 
everything  from  furnaces  to  religion,  and  from  medicine  to  daggers 
and  other  implements  of  war.  Even  vegetables  which  certain  per- 
sons despised  were  described,  and  a talkative  old  lady  expressed  her 
ecstasy  over  a piece  of  furniture  which  she  had  purchased. 


Too  Late  for  Classification 


43.  banana  paraffin  shoulder  unconscious 

disgust  physician  slippery  yacht 

guilty  people  smooth 

A physician  attended  the  lady  who  had  become  unconscious  after 
a fall  on  a banana  skin  left  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht.  Fortunately 
she  had  suffered  only  a dislocated  shoulder.  The  physician,  how- 
ever, expressed  his  disgust  with  people  who  are  guilty  of  such  care- 
lessness as  throwing  where  others  must  walk  an  object  as  smooth 
and  slippery  as  paraffin. 


44.  advisable 
amusing 
already 


The  Bitter  End 

amount  familiar 

bury  imagine 

damage  mere 


succeed 

wonderful 
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The  amount  of  damage  that  has  already  been  caused  by  such 
familiar  objects,  as  discarded  banana  peels  is  far  from  amusing.  It 
would  almost  be  advisable  to  bury  them.  Of  course,  we  should 
consider  as  tyranny  any  effort  to  make  us  do  so;  yet  imagine  how 
pleasant  would  be  the  results  if  we  should  succeed  in  saving  injury 
by  a mere  bit  of  care.  Therefore,  let’s  be  more  thoughtful  of  others. 

Victory  Test 

1.  Similar  experiments  made  in  the  government  laboratory  showed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  professor  was  correct. 

2.  A repetition  of  the  occurrence  made  it  certain  that  he  was  a villain. 

3.  I was  quite  unconscious  of  Mr.  Jones's  ridiculous  prejudices  and  lack 
of  judgment. 

4.  The  animal  chose  to  remain  stationary  rather  than  risk  being  seen 
and  seized  by  the  dog  which  was  pursuing  it. 

5.  We  sincerely  hope  that  at  least  ninety  men  in  the  town  will  remain 
courageous  and  peaceable  and  will  show  endurance. 

6.  The  familiar  conceit  and  tyranny  of  the  secretary  is  doing  more  harm 
than  is  imaginable. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  the  freight  on  the  cargo  of  bananas  amounted  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  cost,  the  dealers  insist  upon  modifying  the  rates. 

8.  They  were  arguing  that  the  weird  ending  marred  the  loveliness  of 
the  play  and  disappointed  the  audience. 

9.  A full  complement  of  passengers  was  secured  for  the  trip  to  the 
amateur  games. 

10.  Probably  two  parallel  events  of  the  same  type  so  close  together  dis- 
pelled all  doubt,  although  separately  and  at  long  intervals  they 
would  not  have  been  noticeable. 

B.  DRILL  IN  PUNCTUATION 

1 . Ending 

a.  Use  a period  after  a declarative  non-exclamatory  sentence,  or  an 
abbreviation. 

b.  Use  a question  mark  after  a direct  question,  not  after  an  indirect 
question. 

c.  Use  an  exclamation  mark  after  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

For  Example: 

A feeling  of  sadness  came  over  me.  (Declarative  non-exclamatory.) 

Are  you  ready?  (Direct  question.) 

The  Y.M.C.A.  is  on  Bolton  Ave.  (Abbreviations.) 
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She  asked  what  caused  the  damage.  (Indirect  question.) 

How  the  building  shook!  (Exclamation^ 

Practice: 

Do  you  know  how  MacDowell  happened  to  compose  To  a 
Water  Lily'l lie  was  standing  beside  a stagnant  pool  die  suddenly 
spied  a pure  white  blossom  resting  on  the  scum-coated  water  ^ 
ton  you  imagine  how  he  felt*  fncture  the  repulsive  scene;  liow 
beautiful  this  flower  was  in  contrast  to  the  filth  about  itiMac- 
Dowell’s  composition  reveals  the  pleasure  he  felUoo  you  not 
agree  that  one  may  discern  beauty  in  the  midst  of  ugliness  f 

2.  Calling,  Explaining,  and  Itemizing 

a.  Set  off  by  commas  nouns  of  direct  address. 

b.  Set  off  by  commas  nouns  in  apposition  plus  their  modifiers. 
Intensive  pronouns,  as  in  “John  himself,”  and  restrictive 
appositives,  as  in  “the  novel  Lorna  Doone”  are  not  set  off. 

c.  Separate  by  commas  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a series. 

d.  Separate  by  commas  two  adjectives  parallel  in  thought;  that  is, 
two  adjectives  which  could  sensibly  be  joined  by  and. 


For  Example: 

John,  may  I borrow  your  pen?  (Direct  address.) 

This  book,  The  Life  of  Edison,  is  interesting.  (Apposition.) 

The  occasion  was  marked  by  songs,  cheers,  and  speeches.  (Series.) 
They  were  honest,  faithful  servants.  (Parallel  adjectives.) 

Practice: 


Edward^do  not  deceive  yourself  I assure  you,jny  boy^that  mis- 
spelled words  are  a source  of  embarrassment, nave  I not  told 
you  how  my  friend  ^Oliver  Jeffery  lost  a position  by  careless 
spelling  in  a letter  of  application^fciere  is  some  good  advice, 
Edward  Jot  careful  about  little  matters } little  misspellings* 
->f?ioughtless  errors, which  you  can  avoid, may  keep  you  from 
very  big  jobs  . 


3.  Interruptions,  Dates,  Addresses 

a.  Set  off  by  commas  parenthetic  words,  phrases,  and  clauses. 

b.  Parenthetic- expressions  which  markedly  interrupt  thought  may 
be  set  off  by  parentheses  or  dashes. 

c.  Set  off  by  commas  all  items  but  the  first  in  dates  and  addresses 
when  these  are  included  in  sentences. 

Note:  Month  and  day,  or  street  and  number,  count  as  single  items. 
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For  Example: 

I believe,  however,  that  you  ought  to  return.  (Parenthetic  word.) 

I think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  rule  is  wrong.  (Parenthetic 
phrase.) 

There  are,  as  I said  before,  only  two  good  candidates.  (Paren- 
thetic clause.) 

The  books  (I  refer  to  your  textbooks)  must  be  left  in  the  room. 
(Interruption  of  thought  justifying  parentheses  or  dashes.) 

Wilkins  was  born  on  January  2,  1902,  at  230,  4th  Avenue  West, 
Calgary,  Alberta.  (Date  and  address.) 

Practice: 

Schools  of  business  administration  fiowever^  are  today  empha- 
sizing something  more  than  factsTmey  are,in  the  main,  stressing 
ability  to  think.1  know/of  course,that  to  be  a business  man  you 
must  understand  the  laws  of  trade.  I believe>nevertheles%  that 
the  best  training  for  business  is  training  in  intelligence  J think 
that  those  who  have  wisdonTby  wisdom  I mean  ability  to  apply 
what  you  know-will  succeed  more  often  than  those  who  have 
merely  book  knowledge  haven’t  you^enerally  speaking^ found 
this  true  \ 

4.  Punctuating  Phrases 

a.  Set  off  by  commas  participial  phrases  which  are  non-restrictive. 

b.  Set  off  by  commas  an  absolute  phrase. 

For  Example: 

Miriam,  having  on  her  best  dress,  was  slightly  self-conscious. 
(Non-restrictive  participial  phrase.) 

The  boy  walking  toward  us  is  Oliver  Smith.  (Restrictive  parti- 
cipial phrase.) 

The  roads  being  slippery,  I drove  cautiously.  (Absolute  phrase.) 

Practice: 

The  people  living  in  a certain  village^once  decided  to  hold  a 
feaste6ne  of  their  number^  having  returned  from  a far  country^ 
fhey  planned  to  honor  him.fceing  without  great  wealthy  they 
finally  decided  that  each  citizen  should  bring  a bottle  of  wine* 
"this  contribution  was  to  be  poured  into  a large  cask  provided 
for  the  purpose J0ne;  however  thinking  to  save  the  wine  for  him- 
sel^decided  to  fill  his  bottle  with  water,  ^nfortunately/noreovej 
thinking  that  his  contribution  would  not  be  missed^each  other 
guest  acted  in  the  same  selfish  manner,  thus  only  water  having 
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been  poujred  into  the  cask^only  water  came  forth  for  the  cele- 
bration,/the  moral  of  this  storv  being  obvious^  I shall  let  you 
draw  your  own  conclusion 

5.  Punctuation  in  Compound  Sentences 

a.  Place  a comma  before  the  co-ordinate  conjunctions  and , but,  and 
or  when  they  join  independent  statements. 

b.  When  the  conjunctions  and,  but,  and  or  are  omitted  between 
independent  clauses  in  a compound  sentence,  the  clauses  should 
be  separated  by  a semicolon. 

c.  Use  a semicolon  before  and,  but,  and  or  if  the  clauses  which  they 
join  are  broken  by  punctuation. 

d.  Use  a semicolon  before  such  connectives  as  therefore,  however , 
moreover,  nevertheless,  likewise,  whereas,  thus,  consequently. 

For  Example: 

The  book  was  well  bound,  but  it  was  poorly  printed.  (Comma 
before  co-ordinating  conjunction.) 

The  essay  was  interesting;  it  was  well  written.  (Omitted  con- 
junction.) 

Professor  Wilkins,  who  was  slightly  bald-headed,  always  wore  a 
hat;  but  his  wife,  who  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  elements,  usually 
went  bare-headed.  (Internal  punctuation  justifying  a semi- 
colon.) 

She  thought  clearly;  consequently  she  composed  clearlv.  (Semi- 
colon before  a co-ordinating  adverb.) 

Practice: 

This  young  man  loved  classical  music  but  he  pretended  to 
prefer  jazz  vhe  was  happy  and  he  was  intelligent  he  posed  how- 
ever as  being  gloomy  and  stupid  hie  could  enjoy  a beautiful 
song  but  he  would  not  admit  it  he  could  associate  enjoyably 
with  the  humble  or  with  equal  pleasure  he  could  enjoy  the 
great,  lie  pretended  nevertheless  to  dislike  all  people  -vtfhy  is  it 
that  so  many  of  us  have  admirable  traits,  but  try  to  conceal 
them 

6.  Punctuation  in  Complex  Sentences 

a.  Place  a comma  after  an  initial  adverbial  clause, 

b.  Set  off  by  commas  all  non-restrictive  relative  clauses. 

c.  Set  off  by  commas  all  non-restrictive  adverbial  clauses. 

d.  Noun  clauses  are  seldom  set  off. 

.Note:  Never  set  off  a noun  clause  used  as  subject,  object,  or  predi- 
cate noun. 
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For  Example: 

When  he  entered,  I was  seated  at  my  desk.  (Initial  adverbial.) 

Mr.  Booth,  who  is  a lawyer,  was  elected  president.  (Non-restric- 
tive  relative.) 

The  girl  who  accompanied  me  was  my  sister.  (Restrictive  rela- 
tive.) 

She  did  as  she  was  told.  (Restrictive  adverbial.) 

I repeated  the  question,  although  there  was  no  need  of  doing  so. 
(Non-restrictive  adverbial.) 

The  question  before  the  assembly,  when  we  should  adjourn,  was 
hotly  debated.  (Noun  clause  as  non-restrictive  appositive.) 

What  he  said  was  that  he  would  come.  (Noun  clauses  as  subject 
and  predicate  noun.) 

Notice  that  non-restrictive  clauses  add  a thought.  They  mean  in 
addition.  Restrictive  clauses  limit  your  thinking  to  a particular  per- 
son, thing,  or  idea.  They  mean  consider  this  particular  thing  only.  For 
example:  “The  pencil  that  you  have  is  mine”  means  “the  particu- 
lar pencil  that  you  have,  and  no  other.”  “My  Eversharp,  which 
is  on  your  desk,  is  broken”  means  “My  Eversharp  is  broken;  in  addi- 
tion it  is  on  your  desk.”  “She  came  when  she  was  needed”  means, 
“She  came  at  the  particular  time  when  she  was  needed.”  “She 
came,  although  she  was  not  needed”  means,  “She  came;  in  addition 
I grant  that  she  was  not  needed.”  Observe  that  non-restrictive 
adverbial  clauses  are  often  introduced  by  means  of  the  connectives 
for , since,  although , though , because , and  unless. 

Practice: 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  events  took  place  which  decided 
his  choice. 4s  I told  you  before  he  was  interested  in  journalism 
he  liked  work  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  life  and 
people  it  was  fortunate  therefore  that  he  was  offered  a job  on 
a small  newspaper  just  as  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do  the  work  which  paid  him  only  a small  salary  gave 
him  valuable  experience  the  editor  who  liked  him  personally 
assured  him  of  advancement  what  he  needed  was  a start 
although  he  did  not  know  it  taking  this  position  was  the  begin- 
ning of  success 

7.  Quoting 

a.  Use  double  quotation  marks  to  enclose  a direct  quotation. 

b.  Set  off  by  commas  the  words  introducing  a direct  quotation. 

c.  Enclose  a quotation  within  a quotation  by  single  quotation  marks. 

d.  Begin  a new  paragraph  each  time  a new  speaker  is  introduced. 
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For  Example: 

“That  is  a very  attractive  picture,”  he  said.  (Direct  quotation.) 

She  said,  “You  need  to  learn  the  significance  of  the  remark, 
‘Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star.5  ” (Quotation  within  a quotation.) 
“I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “that  you  are  right.” 

“I  know  I am  right!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones  indignantly.  “I 

always  am.”  (Dialogue  paragraphed.) 

Practice: 

1.  What  is  it  Bridget  asked  her  mistress  I’m  leaving  ma’am  replied 
the  girl  leaving  said  the  surprised  mistress  why  you  only  came 
yesterday  I know  it  but  I can  see  that  you  don’t  trust  me 
explained  the  girl  but  I gave  you  the  keys  to  the  cellar  my 
jewel  case  and  your  master’s  desk  surely  that  is  proof  of  my 
trust  yes  concluded  Bridget  I know  you  did  but  none  of  the 
keys  fit 

Notes: 

1.  A question  mark  or  exclamation  point  replaces  the  comma 
when  words  of  explanation  follow  a question  or  exclamation. 
For  example:  “What  a distressing  sight!”  she  exclaimed. 

2.  When  words  of  explanation  interrupt  a quotation,  they  are 
followed  by  a comma  if  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  is  not  a com- 
plete sentence.  For  example:  “I  want,”  said  the  pupil,  “to  find 
a pencil  sharpener.” 

3.  When  words  of  explanation  interrupt  a quotation,  they  are 
followed  by  a period  or  semicolon  if  the  first  part  of  the  quota- 
tion is  a complete  statement.  For  example:  “They  will  be 
here  soon,”  said  Virginia;  “the  train  is  always  on  time.” 

4.  Do  not  confuse  direct  and  indirect  questions.  For  example: 
He  asked,  “What  are  you  doing?”  He  asked  what  we  were  doing. 

5.  Quotation  marks  are  not  used  between  the  sentences  of  a 
quotation. 

Wrong:  He  said,  “I  am  going.”  “Please  come  with  me.” 
Right:  He  said,  “I  am  going.  Please  come  with  me.” 

More  Practice: 

1.  Yesterday  I asked  the  ice  man  how  he  found  business  does 
electric  refrigeration  cut  down  your  trade  I inquired  well  it 
does  some  he  replied  hesitatingly  however  I still  retain  most 
of  my  old  customers  you  know  he  continued  there  are  still  a 
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lot  of  people  in  the  world  who  like  the  old  ways  best  they 
never  grow  accustomed  to  substituting,  machines  for  human 
beings 

8.  Enumerations  and  Illustrations 

a.  Use  the  colon  to  precede  an  enumeration,  an  illustration,  or  an 
extended  quotation. 

b.  Put  a comma  before  such  as  and  nothing  after  it  when  it  intro- 
duces a non-restrictive  construction. 

c.  Set  off  for  example  and  for  instance  with  commas  when  they  are 
used  parenthetically. 

d.  When  that  is  and  namely  introduce  parts  in  apposition  they  are 
preceded  by  a semicolon  and  followed  by  a comma.  Namely 
may  also  be  preceded  by  a colon. 

For  Example: 

Please  get  the  following:  ten  pencils,  five  packages  of  paper,  and 
three  bottles  of  ink.  (Enumeration.) 

Let  me  illustrate:  John  Townsend  made  a fortune.  He  had  all 
the  luxuries  which  money  could  purchase.  Still  he  was  not 
happy.  (Colon  before  an  illustration.) 

Consider  the  following  words:  “It  is  literally  true  that  if  a student 
wants  an  education  today,  he  must  be  willing  to  subject  himself 
to  hard  mental  training.”  (Colon  before  an  extended  quo- 
tation.) 

He  said,  for  example,  that  we  were  too  young.  {For  example  used 
parenthetically. ) 

He  wanted  us  to  be  clear;  that  is,  to  make  the  audience  know  just 
what  we  meant.  {That  is  introducing  an  explanatory  idea.) 

He  wanted  us  to  do  two  things;  namely,  to  lower  our  voices  and 
to  speak  more  distinctly.  {Namely  before  explanatory  ideas.) 

Practice: 

You  may  judge  a novel  on  the  basis  of  two  elements-its  power 
to  interest  and  its  appeal  to  humanity,  of  course  you'* may  con- 
sider other  factors  .such  as  approach  structure  and  style,  that 
is^you  may  consider  the  technique  of  writing^fhere  are  still 
other  matters  which  you  may  think  about  for  instance  you  may 
consider  even  the  way  the  book  is  printed  and  bound.  I think 
you  will  agree,  however  that  in  judging  a novel  you  should  think 
of  fundamentalspiamely  how  interesting,  appealing  and  human 
a book  is , 
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C.  WORDS  COMMONLY  MISUSED 
Mote:  Colloquial  usages  are  not  discussed  in  the  following  list. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  standard  formal  usage. 

1.  About:  At  about  is  nonsense.  Use  at  or  about.  “She  arrived  at 

four  o’clock”;  or,  “She  arrived  about  four  o’clock.” 

2.  Accept:  A verb,  meaning  to  receive.  Do  not  confuse  with  the 

verb  except,  meaning  to  exclude. 

Right:  I accept  your  gift.  I except  Peggy  from  this  require- 
ment. 

See  except,  verb  and  preposition. 

3.  Affect:  A verb,  meaning  to  influence  or  to  assume.  Do  not  confuse 

with  the  verb  effect,  meaning  to  bring  about,  or  the  noun  effect , 
meaning  the  result  of. 

Right:  The  stock  market  was  affected  by  poor  business. 

He  affected  red  neckties  and  a sporty  vocabulary. 
An  exchange  was  effected. 

The  medicine  had  an  immediate  effect. 

4.  Aggravate:  Means  to  make  worse ; not  a synonym  for  annoy,  vex,  or 

provoke. 

Right:  Cold  aggravated  his  disease. 

5.  Ain’t:  Crude;  do  not  use  it. 

6.  Alternative:  A choice  between  two,  and  no  more  than  two. 

Right:  One  alternative  was  to  rent  a car;  the  other  was  to 
purchase  one. 

Either  we  must  play  this  game,  or  we  must  face  the 
alternative;  that  is,  to  be  accused  of  cowardice. 

7.  Alright:  Word  does  not  exist.  You  mean  all  right. 

8.  Any  place,  every  place,  no  place,  some  place  (used  as  adverbs) : Use 

anywhere,  everywhere,  nowhere,  somewhere. 

Right:  I find  opportunities  everywhere  I go. 

9.  Appreciate:  Means  estimate  justly,  value  highly,  or  recognize  the 

worth  of.  Do  not  add  greatly  or  very  much. 

Right:  I appreciate  your  assistance. 

10.  As  .....  as:  Correct  for  affirmative  expressions;  for  negative 

statements,  so as  is  preferable. 

Right:  Your  house  is  as  large  as  mine. 

Your  house  is  not  so  large  as  mine. 

11.  Awful:  Means  filling  with  awe.  Like  fine,  great,  grand,  fierce,  terri- 

ble, swell,  adorable,  cute,  cunning,  this  word  has  been  misused 
until  it  has  become  meaningless.  Look  for  these  words  in. 
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your  dictionary.  Determine  not  to  use  them  until  you  know 
their  correct  meanings. 

Right:  I shall  never  forget  the  awful  destruction  caused  by 
the  cyclone. 

12.  Badly:  Means  in  a bad  manner ; it  does  not  mean  very  much. 

Right:  I miss  you  very  much. 

Little  Willie  acted  badly  while  visitors  were  present. 

13.  Beside,  besides:  Do  not  confuse  the  preposition  beside  with  the 
conjunctive  adverb  besides,  which  means  in  addition  to. 

Right:  She  stood  beside  Walter. 

The  book  is  interesting;  besides  it  is  informative. 

14.  But  that,  but  what:  Do  not  use  after  the  verb  doubt.  Use  that 

alone. 

Right:  I do  not  doubt  that  you  will  have  difficulties. 

15.  Calculate:  Means  to  reckon  or  compute.  Not  a synonym  for  think , 

propose,  or  intend. 

Right:  Have  you  calculated  the  expense  of  such  a trip? 

16.  Claim:  Means  demand  because  due.  Avoid  loose  thinking,  such 

as,  “I  claim  (assert  or  maintain)  that  you  are  wrong.” 

Right:  “We  claim  fifty  dollars  as  damages.” 

17.  Contemptible : Indicates  a person,  thing,  or  act  to  be  despised. 

Right:  He  was  a contemptible  liar. 

18.  Contemptuous : Means  disdainful  or  scornful. 

Right:  She  was  contemptuous  in  her  attitude. 

19.  Could  of:  You  mean  could  have. 

20.  Cunning:  Means  ingenious,  skillful,  or  crafty. 

Right:  Here  was  evidence  of  cunning  workmanship. 

By  cunning,  the  thief  avoided  the  police. 

2 1 . Cute:  means  clever,  sharp,  or  ingenious.  Better  not  talk  about  the 

baby,  unless  you  can  say  something  more  definite 
than  cute  or  cunning\ 

22.  Different:  Follow  by  from  not  by  than. 

Right:  In  many  respects,  your  policy  is  different  from  mine. 

23.  Disinterested:  Means  unselfish,  free  from  personal  interest  or  preju- 

dice. Not  a synonym  for  uninterested,  which  means  without 
interest  resulting  in  attention. 

Right:  I was  considered  a disinterested  judge. 

He  was  an  uninterested  member  of  my  class. 

24.  Don’t:  A combination  of  do  and  not.  Avoid  the  ungrammatical 

“He  don’t.” 

Right:  I don’t  know  what  you  mean. 

He  doesn’t  know  what  you  mean. 
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25.  Due:  An  adjective;  not  a synonym  for  because  of. 

Right:  His  failure  was  due  to  ill  health. 

Because  of  ill  health,  he  failed. 

26.  Effect:  See  affect.  As  a noun,  effect  means  result  of  as  a verb, 

effect  means  to  bring  about. 

Right:  The  effect  of  this  change  was  immediately  noticed. 
We  effected  a change  in  our  organization. 

27.  Either  . . . or:  Means  a choice  between  two.  Watch  the  verb; 

give  it  in  the  right  number.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
neither  . . . nor. 

Right:  Either  John  or  Bill  is  wrong. 

Neither  John  nor  Bill  is  wrong. 

28.  Elegant:  Means  showing  ability  to  select  and  discriminate.  It  implies 

unusual  perfection  in  dress  or  in  ornamentation.  Do  not 
talk  and  write  about  “perfectly  elegant  times.” 

Right:  We  thought  of  him  as  an  elegant  gentleman. 

29.  Enthuse:  A word  unknown  to  good  usage.  Do  not  use  it. 

30.  Every  so  often:  Childish.  Use  at  regular  intervals , occasionally , 

repeatedly. 

Right:  From  January  to  June  he  visited  our  home  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

31.  Except:  As  a verb,  means  exclude ; as  a preposition,  means  to 

make  an  exception  of. 

Right:  Of  course,  I except  you  from  serving. 

All  went  on  the  trip  except  Edward. 

32.  Fine:  An  overworked  adjective.  Consult  dictionary  for  exact 

meanings. 

33.  Firstly:  First  is  preferable. 

Right:  First  let  us  consider  the  expense. 

34.  First-rate:  A compounded  adjective,  not  an  adverb. 

Right:  She  is  a first-rate  tennis  player. 

35.  Get  up:  Colloquial.  Why  get  up  an  entertainment?  Why  not 

plan  one,  or  organize  one? 

36.  Got:  Means  secured.  Avoid,  “Have you  got  a pencil  with  you?” 

Right:  Have  you  a pencil  with  you? 

37.  Gotten:  Obsolete.  Use  got. 

Right:  You  have  got  what  you  requested. 

38.  Grand:  Means  large,  imposing,  on  a large  scale.  Used  indefinitely, 

it  has  become  meaningless.  Stop  having  “perfectly  grand 
times”  and  have  a few  interesting,  enjoyable,  exciting  ones. 

Right:  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  grand  and  majestic. 
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39.  Guess:  Means  to  judge  at  random  or  from  reasons  which  are  not  de- 

cisive. Avoid  as  a synonym  for  think  and  suppose. 

Right:  I guessed  the  answer. 

40.  Horrible:  Loosely  used.  Find  a more  definite  word  unless  you 

really  mean  that  which  inspires  horror. 

Right:  The  injured  presented  a horrible  sight. 

41.  In:  When  expressing  motion,  use  into. 

Right:  We  went  into  the  station. 

42.  In  back  of:  Say  behind , a form  strongly  preferred. 

Right:  They  sat  behind  us. 

43.  Inside:  (a)  Do  not  combine  with  of.  (b)  Does  not  mean  within. 

Right:  We  went  inside  the  building. 

You  will  be  paid  within  ten  days. 

44.  Its,  it’s:  Its  is  the  possessive  of  it;  it’s  is  a combination  of  it  and  is. 

Right:  Its  covers  were  torn. 

It’s  my  opinion  that  the  book  is  useless. 

45.  Kind  (sort) : This  word  is  singular.  Modify  with  this  and  that , 

not  these  and  those. 

Right:  This  kind  is  valuable;  these  kinds  are  valueless. 

46.  Kind  of  (sort  of) : Avoid  combining  with  a , as  kind  of  a.  Avoid, 

also,  using  this  expression  as  a synonym  for  rather. 

Right:  What  kind  of  book  do  you  enjoy? 

The  entertainment  was  rather  dull. 

47.  Lay:  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  the  three  verbs  often  confused: 

Lie  (to  tell  a falsehood) : lie,  lied,  lied. 

Lie  (to  recline) : lie,  lay,  lain. 

Lay  (to  place) : lay,  laid,  laid. 

48.  Leave  alone,  leave  be,  leave  go:  Childish  grammatical  errors.  Say, 

“Let  alone,  let  be,  let  go.”  Leave  means  to  depart  or  abandon • 
let  means  permit,  allow. 

Right:  Do  not  leave  me  now. 

Please  let  me  examine  your  paper. 

Let  it  be  where  it  is  now. 

Let  go  before  you  are  hurt. 

49.  Let's:  Means  let  us.  “Let’s  you  and  I”  is,  therefore,  gram- 

matically incorrect. 

Right:  Let’s  have  another  cup  of  coffee! 

50.  Liable:  Means  susceptible  or  legally  responsible;  may  mean  likely 

to  indicate  that  something  undesirable  will  happen.  Not  prop- 
erly a synonym  for  probable. 

Right:  During  games  Steve  was  liable  to  injuries. 

You  are  liable  for  damages. 
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You  are  liable  to  be  shot. 

It  is  likely  to  be  fair  tomorrow. 

51.  Like:  A preposition;  not  a substitute  for  as  if. 

Right:  It  looks  like  rain. 

It  looks  as  if  it  were  raining. 

52.  Lose , loose:  Lose  means  part  with  accidentally.  Loose , the  verb, 

means  set  free',  loose,  the  adjective,  means  not  tight. 

Right:  Did  you  lose  your  hat? 

Edward,  loose  that  dog  immediately! 

Your  necktie  is  loose. 

53.  Mad:  Means  insane.  Use  angry. 

54.  Might  of:  You  mean  might  have. 

55.  Must  of:  You  mean  must  have. 

56.  Myself:  A reflexive  or  emphatic  pronoun.  Not  interchangeable 

with  I as  the  subject  of  a verb.  “Mrs.  Jones  and  myself 
thank  you”  is  incorrect  usage. 

Right:  He  injured  himself. 

George  himself  is  responsible. 

57.  Near  by:  An  adverb;  not  acceptable  as  an  adjective  in  such 

expressions  as  “the  near-by  store.” 

Right:  We  stood  near  by  and  listened. 

58.  Nice:  Do  you  mean  keen,  precise,  or  delicately  made?  Nice  is  a 

much  overused  word. 

Right:  In  art  he  was  a nice  judge  of  values. 

59.  No  good:  Do  you  mean  worthless? 

60.  No  place:  Do  you  mean  nowhere? 

61.  Notorious:  Means  of  evil  reputation-,  not  to  be  confused  with 

noted,  which  means  famous,  celebrated,  or  in  some  way  good. 
Right:  He  was  a noted  artist. 

He  was  a notorious  thief. 

62.  Off:  Do  not  combine  with  of 

Right:  He  fell  off  the  roof. 

63.  Or:  Do  not  correlate  with  neither.  Remember  these:  either 

or,  neither nor. 

Right:  Study  either  history  or  English. 

Neither  Mary  nor  Kathryn  came. 

64.  Out  loud:  You  mean  aloud. 

Right:  He  read  aloud. 

65.  Over:  Do  not  combine  with  with. 

Right:  Study  hour  is  over.  (Not  “over  with.”) 

66.  Portray:  Means  to  picture  by  drawing,  painting,  acting,  or  by 
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means  of  words.  Avoid  using  as  a synonym  for  explain  or 
tell. 

Right:  I shall  try  to  portray  the  scene  both  by  description 
and  by  colored  sketches. 

67.  Proven:  Modern  usage  prefers  proved. 

Right:  I believe  that  you  have  proved  your  statement. 

68.  Providing:  The  correct  form  is  provided. 

Right:  Provided  you  study,  you  will  pass. 

69.  Quite:  Means  wholly , entirely , or  very;  does  NOT  mean  slightly , 

rather , or  somewhat. 

Right:  He  was  quite  right. 

I could  see  the  players  quite  distinctly. 

He  was  rather  tired  (somewhat  tired). 

70.  Raise:  An  active  verb,  meaning  cause  to  rise.  You  must  raise 

something.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  raise  and  rise:  raise, 
raised,  raised;  rise,  rose,  risen. 

Right:  I rise  early. 

I raise  vegetables. 

71.  Real:  Not  a synonym  for  very.  Also  real  is  an  adjective;  the 

adverb  is  really. 

Right:  The  building  is  very  (or  really)  attractive. 

72.  Reason:  Do  not  add  a because  clause;  use  a clause  beginning  with 

that. 

Right:  The  reason  was  that  he  did  not  try. 

73.  Set:  Means  cause  to  sit;  thus  you  must  set  something.  Learn  the 

principal  parts  of  sit  and  set:  sit,  sat,  sat;  set,  set,  set. 

Right:  I sit  by  the  table  on  which  you  have  set  the  dinner. 
74-  Shall:  Used  in  the  first  person  (with  / and  we)  to  express  simple 
futurity;  that  is,  something  is  going  to  happen.  Shall  is  used 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  (with  you,  he,  she,  it,  and 
they ) to  express  promise,  determination,  consent,  willingness, 
or  a threat. 

Right:  I shall  go.  (futurity:  something  is  going  to  happen) 
He  shall  receive  it  by  six  o’clock,  (promise) 

You  shall  do  as  I say!  (determination) 

You  shall  be  punished  for  this,  (threat) 

They  shall  be  allowed  to  go,  of  course,  (consent) 

75.  Should  of:  You  mean  should  have. 

76.  Show:  Slang.  Do  you  mean  a play? 

77.  So:  Do  not  use  so  as  a substitute  for  very.  So  is  not  a substitute 

for  so  — that  in  clauses  of  result. 
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Right:  I was  so  tired  that  I fainted. 

I was  very  tired. 

78.  Some  place:  Do  you  mean  somewhere ? 

Right:  Somewhere  in  this  locality  you  will  find  the 
marker. 

79.  Take  in:  Slang.  Why  “take  in  a show,”  when  you  can  “go  to 

a play”? 

80.  Terrible:  Do  you  mean  filling  with  terror ? We  may  see  “terrible 

creatures  and  sights”;  but  we  seldom  have  “terrible  days.” 

81.  That:  Use  the  relative  pronoun  that  only  restrictively;  other- 

wise use  which  for  animals  and  things  and  who  for  people. 

82.  Try:  Avoid  try  and.  Use  try  to. 

Right:  I shall  follow  your  advice  and  try  to  concentrate. 

83.  Up:  Do  not  add  this  word  to  verbs  and  adjectives.  It  is  suffi- 

cient to  rest : do  not  “rest  up.”  Divide  your  treasures:  do  not 
“divide  them  up.” 

84.  Thing:  Use  it  to  designate  objects.  Avoid  the  loose  meaning 

by  which  we  speak  of  ideas,  motives,  and  acts  as  things.  At 
best,  thing  is  a colorless  word. 

85.  Wait  on:  Use  wait  for,  unless  you  mean  serve. 

Right:  If  you  are  late,  I shall  wait  for  you. 

She  waited  on  the  customer. 

86.  Where:  Do  not  use  as  a substitute  for  that.  You  do  not  see 

“where  something  has  happened”;  you  see  that  something 
has  happened. 

87.  Will:  In  the  first  person  (with  I and  we),  will  expresses  deter- 

mination, promise,  consent,  willingness,  threat.  In  the 
second  and  third  persons,  will  expresses  futurity. 

Right:  They  will  go  next  Monday,  (futurity) 

I will  go!  (determination) 

Of  course  I will  go.  (consent) 

I will  repay  you  for  that  insult,  (threat) 

88.  Whose:  The  possessive  of  who,  not  of  which. 

Right:  He  was  a man  whose  personality  attracted  me. 

I saw  a tree  the  branches  of  which  extended  into  the 
air. 

89.  You  was:  You  were  is  correct  in  both  singular  and  plural. 

90.  Would  have:  Perhaps  you  mean  had. 

Right:  You  might  have  scored  if  you  had  worked  harder. 
(NOT  would  have  worked.) 
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Practice 

i.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  selecting  the  proper  forms: 

A 

1.  We  arrived  (at,  at  about,  about)  six  o’clock. 

2.  All  (except,  accept)  John  (excepted,  accepted)  the  offer. 

3.  I am  (annoyed,  aggravated)  by  your  chatter. 

4.  Here  (was,  were)  the  (alternative,  possible)  courses  of  action: 
we  could  pay  cash,  or  we  could  buy  on  credit. 

5.  (Everywhere,  every  place)  I go,  I find  these  (awful,  inconsid- 
erate) people. 

6.  I (claim,  guess  think)  that  you  can  do  the  work  in  five  hours. 

7.  Mabel  is  not  (so,  as)  musical  as  John. 

8.  I (calculate,  estimate,  believe)  that  it  will  be  a cold  day. 

9.  A liar  is  usually  a (contemptible,  contemptuous)  person. 

10.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  may  be  spoken  of  as  a (noted, 
notorious)  person. 

B 

1.  A person  who  has  no  personal  prejudice  is  (uninterested,  dis- 
interested) . 

2.  Your  policy  is  entirely  different  (than,  from)  mine. 

3.  A thief  usually  succeeds  by  (add  a word  which  means  crafti- 
ness) . 

4.  (Because  of,  due  to)  ill-health,  the  (affect,  effect)  of  hard  work, 
he  did  not  go. 

5.  We  succeeded  in  (getting  up,  organizing,  conducting)  (a,  an) 
(fine,  grand,  swell,  enjoyable,  adorable)  dance. 

6.  The  tool,  although  ancient,  was  (add  a word  which  means 
skillfully)  made. 

7.  Go  (in,  into)  the  waiting  room  and  (sit,  set)  down. 

8.  It  looks  (like,  as  if)  we  (was,  were)  (likely,  liable)  to  have  a 
storm. 

9.  The  example  has  been  (proved,  proven)  correct;  so  you 
(hadn’t  ought,  ought  not)  to  be  asked  to  do  it  again. 

10.  The  reason  was  (that,  because)  he  did  not  understand  his 
grammar. 

c 

1.  (Set,  sit)  the  food  on  the  table.  Although  I shall  (leave,  let) 
it  (lie,  lay)  there  for  (quite,  rather)  a long  while,  I assure  you 
that  I shall  (appreciate  it,  appreciate  it  greatly) . 
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2.  Neither  James  (nor,  or)  his  brother  Thomas  (play,  plays)  very 
well. 

3.  He  (don’t,  doesn’t)  doubt  (that,  but  what)  you  are  (all  right, 
alright) . 

4.  I have  read  in  the  Telegram  (where,  that)  Mr.  Jones  is 
away. 

5.  I know  that  I (shall,  will)  enjoy  the  song  he  intends  to  sing 
(providing,  provided)  that  he  keeps  on  the  key. 

6.  You  may  recall  that  during  the  afternoon  he  said  to  me 
(every  so  often,  at  frequent  intervals),  “(Try  and,  Try  to)  meet 
me  if  you  (can,  may).” 

7.  He  stood  (besides,  beside)  me;  (beside,  besides)  he  talked 
to  me. 

8.  I enjoy  poems  when  they  are  read  (aloud,  out  loud). 

9.  Mrs.  Smith  and  (myself,  I)  are  glad  that  is  (over  with, 
over) . 

1 o.  I (explained,  portrayed,  described)  why  I wanted  to  meet  you, 
and  I am  (real,  very)  (angry,  mad)  that  you  did  not  (wait  on, 
wait  for)  me. 

Victory  Test 

There  are  twenty-five  errors  in  the  following  sentences.  Can  you 
revise  the  sentences  so  as  to  avoid  them? 

1.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  leave  him  park  his  car  in  back  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

2.  Try  and  find  the  three  awful  errors  in  this  sentence,  and  I will 
give  you  an  elegant  mark. 

3.  I claim  that  you  will  enthuse  over  my  studio;  it  is  different 
than  any  you  have  ever  seen  any  place. 

4.  The  ship  lay  at  anchor  every  so  often  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

5.  What  a fine  child!  Providing  you  take  care  of  him,  it  looks 
like  he  will  be  a fine  man. 

6.  The  affect  was  simply  grand! 

7.  Its  my  opinion  that  you  should  not  of  set  up  late. 

8.  I see  in  the  paper  where  you  have  bought  a car  whose  principal 
claim  to  greatness  is  speed. 

9.  I calculate  that  you  missed  a terrible  mistake  in  number 
six. 

10.  If  you  miss  this  one,  the  reason  is  because  you  are 
unobservant. 
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D.  DRILL  IN  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 

One  Idea:  No  More,  No  Less 

1 . Learn  to  distinguish  part  of  a thought  and  a complete  thought. 
By  joining  or  by  adding  to  the  following  expressions,  compose 
complete  and  clearly  organized  sentences. 

1 . Having  great  ability  as  an  executive. 

2.  Which,  by  the  way,  was  a very  enjoyable  occasion. 

3.  This  being  the  most  destructive  influence  in  our  community. 

4.  Indeed  you  have  a very  beautiful  home.  One  which  I should 
like  to  own. 

5.  Exactly  what  I have  told  you  on  many  occasions. 

2.  As  you  know,  a sentence  is  a group  of  related  ideas  developing 
one  thought.  Combine  the  following  related  groups  of  ideas  into 
single  carefully  organized  statements. 

1.  She  worked.  -She  worked  industriously.  She  was  preparing 
her  assignment  in  French. 

2.  We  arrived  at  Lethbridge.  We  arrived  at  noon.  We  came  in 
the  train.  There  were  four  of  us. 

3.  He  was  a man.  He  was  a business  mam  He  attracted  atten- 
tion. He  had  a forceful  personality. 

4.  Pass  the  book.  Please  pass  it.  I refer  to  the  one  opposite  you. 
I mean  the  one  on  your  desk. 

5.  Do  you  enjoy  biographies?  Do  you  like  modern  ones?  Do 
you  like  them  better  than  novels? 

3.  Remember:  the  ideal  for  a sentence  is  ONE  MAIN  IDEA  and 
ONLY  ONE.  Unconnected  ideas  loosely  strung  together  with 
and  are  a principal  violation  of  this  rule.  Revise  the  following 
passages  by  breaking  them  into  separate  sentences,  or  by  sub- 
ordinating minor  parts.  Your  finished  work  should  consist  of 
a group  of  carefully  composed  and  unified  sentences. 

1.  A sentence  may  express  a question,  command,  or  statement, 
and  it  is  a group  of  related  words,  and  it  should  contain  one 
idea  only. 

2.  Dinner  was  ready,  and  there  were  eight  of  us  to  eat  it,  and 
we  sat  down  about  six  o’clock,  and  we  certainly  enjoyed  that 
dinner. 

3.  And  is  a misleading  word,  I mean  when  we  do  not  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  very  often  it  leads  us  to  string  out  thoughts,  and 
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then  we  write  run-on  sentences,  and  these  sentences  are  tire- 
some and  incoherent. 

4.  He  came  today,  and  his  name  is  “Pug,”  and  he  is  a little  boy, 
and  my  children  like  him,  and  they  were  glad  to  see  him. 

5.  We  hope  that  you  will  tire  of  these  sentences,  and  that  they 
will  lead  you  to  be  careful  about  using  and , and  we  hope  that 
you  will  see  the  foolishness  of  writing  run-on  sentences. 

4.  Periods  and  semicolons  are  signals  which  tell  the  reader  that  a 
complete  thought  has  been  expressed.  Do  not  confuse  people 
by  using  commas  to  separate  two  complete  ideas. 

Revise  the  following,  avoiding  all  “comma  blunders.” 

1.  She  used  a comma,  she  ought  to  have  used  a semicolon. 

2.  The  ideas  are  related,  one  is  a statement  of  cause,  the  other  a 
statement  of  effect. 

3.  At  the  left  is  the  gymnasium,  at  the  right  is  Davis  Hall. 

4.  The  forma:  was  active,  the  latter  was  indolent. 

5.  She  was  a welcome  guest,  her  personality  was  attractive. 


6^  It  is  a magnificent  pageant,'  in  my  opinion  you  should  not 
miss  seeing  it. 

5.  Here  are  five  sentences  in  which  you  are  asked  to  revise  the  four 

types  of  errors  which  you  have  been  studying. 

1 . This  was  the  most  interesting  book.  Which  I have  ever  known. 

2.  We  drove  home.  We  drove  slowly.  There  were  four  of  us. 

3.  Knowing  that  phrases  and  clauses  are  not  complete  sentences. 

4.  There  were  four  people  in  the  room,  and  they  were  all  friends 
of  mine,  and  they  were  all  talking  rapidly  when  I entered,  and 
they  did  not  notice  that  I was  present. 

5.  He  was  seriously  injured,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

6.  Here  are  five  more  review  sentences.  Revise  to  produce  clear, 

unified  sentences. 

1.  Sentence  five  is  compound.  It  has  two  independent  clauses. 
Each  makes  a statement.  Did  you  notice  these  facts  ? 

2.  Some  people  write  and  when  they  mean  but , and  they  write 
but  when  they  mean  or,  and  they  write  or  when  they  mean  so, 
and  such  people  are  incoherent. 

3.  A sentence  has  one  idea,  it  has  only  one  idea,  it  has  no  more 
than  one  idea,  and  we  should  remember  all  this  when  we  write. 

4.  Of  course  the  main  test  being  whether  we  shall  apply  what 
we  learn  in  our  own  writing. 

5.  This  is  an  exercise  in  sentence  structure.  It  is  an  exercise  that 
you  ought  to  remember.  It  is  valuable  practice.  It  is  prac- 
tice that  you  ought  to  apply. 
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Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb 

A verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

Doesn't  and  does  are  third  person  singular. 

Were  is  the  proper  form  for  the  second  person. 

Each,  either,  neither,  everyone,  anyone,  no  one,  someone , anybody,  no- 
body, somebody  are  singular. 

Do  not  write  in  this  hook . 

1.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  make  subjects  and  verbs 
agree: 

1.  He  don’t  seem  to  be  a bad  boy;  it  don’t  seem  right  to  punish 
him. 

2.  Don’t  this  street  lead  to  Baltimore? 

3.  Wasn’t  you  at  the  lecture?  It  don’t  seem  like  you  to  miss  such 
an  occasion. 

4.  You  was  there,  and  you  ought  to  have  learned  what  he  said. 

5.  This  don’t  belong  here;  put  it  where  you  was  sitting. 

2.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  supplying  correct  verbs: 

1 . Each  of  the  courses interesting  and  inspiring. 

2.  Neither  poetry  nor  biography  .....  my  favorite  form  of 
literature. 

3.  Of  course  the  present  state  of  affairs unsatisfactory. 

4.  His  stocks  and  bonds valuable  at  present. 

5.  Margaret,  as  well  as  her  friends, attending  the  play. 

3.  These  sentences  cause  difficulty  because  the  subjects  are  not  at 
the  beginning.  Copy  the  sentences.  Select  proper  verbs  and 
correct  all  errors.  Fill  the  blanks  as  required. 

Do  not  write  in  this  hook . 

1 . In  these  damp  shady  places found  several  rare  specimens. 

2.  There located  near  Ottawa  one  of  the  largest  experi- 

mental stations  in  the  Dominion. 

3.  Here  on  the  floor  (lie,  lies)  a great  mass  of  odds  and  ends. 

4.  Around  his  shoulders  (is,  are)  draped  a cloth  of  many  colors. 

5.  Slowly  down  the  trail  move  a train  of  wagons,  on  the  sides  of 
which  has  been  painted  huge  symbols  of  adventure. 

4.  “Either  Bill  or  Ed  is  going”  means  that  Bill  is  going,  or  that  Ed 
is  going.  The  verb  is  singular.  “Bill  and  Ed  are  going” 
means  that  both  Bill  and  Ed  are  going.  The  verb  is  plural. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  supplying  correct  verbs  for  each: 
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1.  Neither  Mr.  Blanche!  nor  Mr.  Hatch  .....  in  study  hall. 

2.  Mr.  Blanche!  and  Mr.  Hatch in  study  hall. 

3.  Either  English  or  history required. 

4.  Neither  pressed  wood  nor  sheathing  . . desirable 

5.  History  and  English required. 

Put  Modifiers  Where  They  Belong 

Adverbs  such  as  only,  merely , just,  almost,  ever,  never,  scarcely,  quite, 
nearly , and  properly  have  a bad  habit  of  wandering  away  from  the 
words  which  they  are  intended  to  explain.  Thus  you  write,  “I 
ONLY  HEARD  one  cheer”  (heard,  but  used  no  other  senses),  when 
you  mean  to  say,  “I  heard  ONLY  ONE  cheer”  (one  cheer,  and 
no  more). 

1 . Revise  the  following  sentences,  placing  the  italicized  adverbs  near 
the  words  you  intend  them  to  explain,  usually  immediately  be- 
fore or  immediately  after  the  modified  idea. 

1.  The  negatives  only  can  be  developed  in  a dark  room. 

2.  We  almost  struggled  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

3.  Having  only  studied  him  superficially,  I naturally  failed  almost 
to  appreciate  his  virtues. 

4.  I scarcely  understood  two  words  of  what  was  said. 

5.  We  never  expected  to  recover  from  this  experience. 

6.  I had  almost  passed  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  1 just 
caught  two  words  of  what  he  said. 

2.  By  letting  adverbs  wander,  you  split  infinitives  and  write  “to 
swiftly  run”  when  “to  run  swiftly”  would  better  conform  to  ac- 
cepted usage.  Revise  the  following  sentences,  relocating  the 
adverbs  so  that  they  do  not  come  between  “to,”  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  and  the  verb. 

1.  To  properly  do  this  work  you  must  learn  to  really  think. 

2.  To  readily  recognize  a split  infinitive,  you  must  learn  to 
quickly  recognize  an  adverb. 

3.  We  must  learn  not  to  constantly  split  infinitives  if  we  are  to 
effectively  compose  sentences. 

4.  To  thoughtfully  revise  several  sentences  such  as  this  is  to 
thoroughly  fasten  in  your  mind  that  it  is  wrong  to  continually 
put  adverbs  between  to  and  a verb. 

5.  If  to  constantly  split  infinitives  is  to  forever  mar  your  written 
work,  why  not  determine  now  to  practically  never  interrupt 
the  infinitive? 
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3.  Prepositional  phrases  often  become  separated  from  the  ideas  you 
want  them  to  explain.  Thus  you  create  nonsensical  or  uninten- 
tionally humorous  statements. 

Rewrite  the  following  statements  so  that  the  real  meaning  is 
made  unmistakable.  Place  the  prepositional  phrases  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  words  which  you  want  them  to  explain. 

1.  Last  night  Pete  Smith’s  car  skidded  and  injured  him  on  that 
curve  we’ve  often  spoken  of. 

2.  Special  offer:  an  excellent  electrical  refrigerator  by  a man 
moving  to  Milton  with  a porcelain  lining. 

3.  Late  in  July,  I went  to  Jack’s  home,  which  is  situated  on 
Great  Bear  Lake  in  an  airplane. 

4.  I wrote  this  sentence  while  I was  riding  to  Medicine  Hat  in  a 
notebook. 

5.  A terrific  gale  broke  just  before  I reached  home  with  great 
violence. 

4.  Let  these  sentences  warn  you  always  to  place  participial  phrases 
where  they  belong;  that  is,  where  they  will  refer  unmistakably  to 
the  nouns  which  they  are  intended  to  explain.  Beginning  a 
sentence,  they  should  modify  the  subject.  In  revising  the  follow- 
ing passages,  supply  the  subject  whenever  necessary. 

1.  Walking  into  the  dining  room,  there  was  an  immediate  rush 
to  devour  everything. 

2.  Hurrying  to  the  pier,  the  boat  was  seen  disappearing  in  the 
distance. 

3.  Being  in  a mood  for  some  skating,  the  pond  was  soon  reached. 

4.  Growling  ferociously,  Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  form  of  a lion 
before  him. 

5.  Studying  misplaced  modifiers,  Richard’s  real  education  in 
sentence  structure  began. 

5.  Gerunds  also  need  owners.  Especially  watch  gerunds  used  in  a 
phrase  at  the  beginning  of  sentences.  “After  eating  supper,  a 
story  was  read”  seems  to  indicate  that  the  story  had  eaten  sup- 
per. Revise  to,  “After  eating  supper,  we  read  a story.” 

Revise  the  following  'statements.  By  properly  relating  the 
gerunds,  make  clear  the  intended  meaning  of  the  writer. 

1 . After  being  warned,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been  an 
accident. 

2.  After  failing  for  three  successive  weeks,  Professor  Holden 
agreed  that  he  was  disappointed  with  Thompson’s  marks. 
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3.  By  warning  the  police,  the  thief  was  captured. 

4.  On  reaching  home,  our  supply  of  food  was  gone. 

5.  After  being  in  France  for  three  months,  my  command  of  the 
French  language  improved. 

Learn  to  Say,  “Here  Is  an  Additional  Thought” 

One  of  your  most  important  tasks  is  to  fasten  your  ideas  with 
connectives  which  clearly  express  your  thought. 

And,  moreover,  too,  also,  likewise,  furthermore,  in  addition,  besides  mean, 
“Here  is  an  additional  thought.”  Memorize  them  and  make  a 
habit  of  using  them  exactly. 

1.  Compose  eight  sentences,  in  each  of  which  you  use  properly 
one  of  the  connectives  given  above.  Watch  your  punctua- 
tion. Be  sure  that  your  second  clause  in  each  sentence 
expresses  addition. 

2.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  supplying  a variety  of  connectives 
which  mean  in  addition. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

1.  She  studies  English,  .....  she  studies  science. 

2.  Watson  conducts  the  orchestra; he  plays  football. 

3.  This  statement  is  an  independent  clause;  this  statement  . 

is  an  independent  clause. 

4.  Moreover  means  in  addition-,  likewise  &U. . . means  in  addition. 

5.  She  was  intelligent;  ...  . . she  was  industrious. 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  in  which  most  of  the  ideas  are 
improperly  related.  When  a thought  is  added,  be  certain  to 
use  a connective  which  expresses  addition . 

1 . The  watch  is  valuable,  but  it  is  attractive. 

2.  He  was  persistent;  thus  he  was  intelligent. 

3.  The  automobile  is  inexpensive;  so  it  is  well  made. 

4.  You  must  recite;  however,  you  must  recite  immediately. 

5.  Your  address  was  entertaining;  moreover,  it  was  convincing. 

4.  And,  which  means  in  addition,  should  always  join  equal  parts; 
that  is,  parts  which  are  grammatically  alike.  Avoid  using  and 
which  and  but  - which  when  you  are  connecting  a single  relative 
clause  with  its  antecedent.  Especially  be  careful  when  you 
compose  a series;  the  parts  must  be  similar  in  structure. 

Wrong:  She  likes  to  sing,  to  dance,  and  she  enjoys  taking  part  in 
plays. 

Right:  She  likes  to  sing,  to  dance,  and  to  act. 
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Revise  the  following  sentences.  Make  all  parts  of  series  alike 
grammatically. 

1 . Swimming  is  healthful,  invigorating,  and  I enjoy  it. 

2.  Mr.  Smith  talks  effectively  about  poetry,  politics,  and  he 
speaks  well  about  drama. 

3.  The  speech  was  clear,  forceful,  and  therefore  inspired  us. 

4.  Martha  went  to  the  mountains,  visited  some  friends,  and 
thereby  spending  an  enjoyable  vacation. 

5.  Twenty  Tears  at  Hull-House  is  an  enjoyable  book,  and  which  I 
think  you  ought  to  read. 

Learn  to  Correlate  Your  Thoughts 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

Here  are  some  useful  correlatives;  that  is,  pairs  of  connective 
words  or  phrases  usually  expressing  choice  or  alternative,  emphasis, 
series,  or  contrast:  either  — or,  neither  — nor,  not  only  — but  also,  both 
— and,  the  first  — the  second,  the  former — the  latter.  These  connectives 
precede  similar  grammatical  constructions. 

Right:  He  was  neither  efficient  (adjective)  nor  industrious  (adjective) . 
Wrong:  Our  holidays  are  either  spent  (verb)  at  home  or  at  camp 
(prepositional  phrase) . 

Right:  Our  holidays  are  spent  either  at  home  (phrase)  or  at  camp 
(phrase) . 

1.  Copy  and  fill  the  blanks  with  proper  connectives.  Notice  the 
verbs  and  the  punctuation  marks  used. 

1.  Drunken  drivers  endanger  their  own  lives  the 

lives  of  others. 

2.  The went  to  Vancouver;  the returned  to  Seattle. 

3 was  Pyramid  Mountain; was  Mt.  Edith  Cavell. 

4.  The was  a mechanical  engineer;  the was  a lawyer. 

5.  This  man  won my  co-operation my  loyalty. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  making  the  correlatives  precede 
similar  grammatical  constructions: 

1.  The  engine  runs  not  only  smoothly  but  also  develops  great 
power. 

2.  The  victim  both  looked  angry  and  miserable. 

3.  Education  not  only  should  develop  a good  mind  but  also  a 
proper  attitude. 

4.  Perkins  is  either  very  lazy,  or  he  is  very  careless. 

5.  The  animal  neither  responded  to  affection  nor  food. 
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Learn  to  Express  Difference 

The  following  connectives  express  contrast;  they  say  to  the  reader, 
‘‘Notice  the  difference.”  Learn  to  use  them  properly;  that  is,  learn 
to  think  as  you  use  them:  but , however , whereas , yet,  nevertheless , on  the 
contrary. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

1.  Copy  and  fill  the  blanks  with  proper  connectives: 

1 . She  is  very  tall, I am  very  short. 

2.  She  likes  to  sing; I like  to  play  the  piano. 

3.  Your  work  shows  that  you  are  industrious;  it  reveals, , 

that  you  do  not  concentrate. 

4.  A year  ago  he  was  wealthy;  today  he  cannot  pay  his 

grocery  bill. 

5.  I was  born  in  the  country, I enjoy  the  bustle  of  city  life. 

2.  Revise  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  connectives  more 
exactly  express  the  thoughts  involved: 

1.  A conjunction  is  a word  which  connects  words,  phrases,  but 
also  clauses. 

2.  The  house  was  cold  and  damp  and  I managed  to  enjoy  it. 

3.  But  expresses  contrast;  moreover,  and  expresses  addition. 

4.  The  husband  is  tall  and  thin,  and  the  wife  is  short  and  fat. 

5.  He  started  life  very  poor;  today,  likewise,  he  is  rich. 

Learn  to  Write,  “Afterward  It  Happened” 

Then , eventually,  whereupon,  and  thereupon  mean,  “It  follows  in  point 
of  time,”  “Afterward  it  happened.”  Learn  to  use  these  words  under- 
standing^, and  not  to  confuse  them  with  and  or  but. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

1.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  inserting  the  proper  connectives. 
Four  sentences  require  the  connectives  listed  above.  The  other 
sentence?  What  do  you  think? 

1.  The  marines  landed  at  ten  o’clock;  .....  theVlooting  ceased. 

2.  By  January  he  had  saved  the  moneyp^-v-fvv  he  began  to  build. 

3.  Father  called  for  help; I ran  hurriedly  jn  his  direction. 

4.  This  is  a dependent  clausef^/i^IM^L  an  independent  clause. 

5.  She  thought  carefully;  understood  my  meaning. 

2.  Revise  the  sentences  on  the  following  page  so  that  all  connectives 
help  the  reader  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  author: 
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1.  At  fourteen  I went  to  high  school,  and  at  eighteen  I went  to 

college.  • ^ ^ 

2.  Paul  was  quick  and  aggressive;  whereupon  Walter  was  slow 

and  easy-going,  , ,,  , ^ . , 

3.  The  officer  fired,  but  the  thief  stopped. 

4.  He  put  on  his  bathing  suit  fmt  jumped  into  the  lake. 

5.  First  we  used  commas;  whereas  we  learned  to  use  semicolons. 

Learn  to  Express  Consequence 

The  following  connectives  express  consequence:  so,  thus,  hence,  there- 
fore, accordingly,  as  a result,  as  a consequence,  consequently.  Properly  used, 
they  join  independent  statements,  the  first  statement  expressing  a 
cause,  the  second,  an  effect.  Notice  that  these  connectives  are  prop- 
erly preceded  by  a semicolon. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

1.  Use  in  separate  sentences  each  of  the  connectives  listed  above. 

2.  Copy  the  following  statements  and  join  them  with  connectives 
which  express  consequence: 

1.  I have  studied; . . .„.  . . I shall  pass. 

2.  We  have  seen;  rfvf'.  fve  believe. 

3.  Mr.  Fox  has  a keen  mind;  .T.  . . his  essaysl/are  witty. 

4.  The  judges  were  unprejudiced;  /.iJ.d- their  decision  was  just. 

5.  The  teams  were  closely  matched;  ,i.  . . . the  game  was  inter- 
esting. 

3.  Here  is  a scrambled  list  of  connectives.  Organize  them  in 
groups  which  express  addition,  contrast,  correlation,  and  consequence. 
And,  so,  either  ...  or,  consequently,  but,  yet,  still,  both  . . . and, 

moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to,  in  addition,  eventually, 
besides,  not  only  . . . but  also,  whereupon,  then,  9.S  a result,  accord- 
ingly, likewise,  furthermore,  therefore,  whereas,  nevertheless. 


4.  Revise  the  following  sentences  so 
connective  is  used  in  each: 


that  an  exact  and  correct 


1.  It  rained,  and  I could  not  go.  ( 

2.  Yesterday  was  cold  and  rainy  and  today  is  fair  and  warm. 

3.  You  may  do  either;  you  may  sing  ahd  yommay  listen. 

4.  He  was  tired,  and  he  was  gloomy. 

5.  We  erected  the  tent  and  immediately  began  to  build  a fire. 

6.  I was  seriously  injured,  and  the  ambulance  took  me  to  the 

hospital.  A r 
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7.  The  lawyer  spoke  clearly  and  logically,  and  I was  convinced. 

8.  The  masts  and'fibte  sails  must  give  way. 


Learn  to  Say,  “Think  of  This  as  a Unit,”  or,  “Here  Is  an 
Added  Thought” 

Relative  clauses  are  adjective  clauses.  They  are  ordinarily  intro- 
duced by  who,  which,  that  (relative  pronouns),  or  when,  where,  and 
why  (relative  adverbs),  or  prepositional  phrases  containing  a rela- 
tive pronoun,  such  as  in  whom,  in  which. 

Adverbial  clauses  are  subordinate  clauses  used  as  adverbs.  They 
are  ordinarily  introduced  by  subordinating  conjunctions,  such  as  for, 
since,  as,  because,  though,  although. 

These  clauses  may  be  restrictive  or  non-restrictive;  that  is,  they 
ask  the  reader  to  think  of  “this  one  idea  only,”  or  they  say,  “Here 
is  an  added  idea.” 

Restrictive:  The  man  who  is  seated  is  my  friend. 

He  saved  because  he  was  naturally  thrifty. 

A restrictive  clause  makes  a very  close  unit  with  the  word  which 
it  modifies. 

JVon-Restrictive : Mr.  Jones,  who  is  seated  by  the  door,  is  our  president. 

He  worked,  although  he  never  made  high  marks. 

A non-restrictive  clause  adds  another  thought. 

1.  Copy  the  following  sentences.  Identify  each  subordinate 
clause  as  restrictive  or  non-restrictive. 

1 i.  A novel  which  is  very  interesting  is  Arrowsmith. 

^ 2.  Arrowsmith,  which  is  very  interesting,  is  a novel. 

3.  The  young  man  who  spoke  to  me  is  Tom  Enders. 

4.  Tom  Enders,  who  just  spoke  to  me,  is  a good  student. 

5.  He  stopped  abruptly,  although  there  was  no  danger  of  his 
striking  me. 

6.  He  stopped  abruptly  because  he  did  not  want  to  strike  me. 

7.  He  gave  up  the  struggle,  since  he  was  not  interested. 

8.  He  struggled  only  because  he  wanted  to  pass. 

2.  Write  twelve  'restrictive  relative  clauses,  using  who,  which,  that, 
when,  where,  why,  in  whom,  in  which,  to  which,  to  whom  as  connectives. 

3.  Write  twelve  non-restrictive  relative  clauses,  using  who,  which, 
when,  where,  in  which,  in  whom,  to  which,  to  whom  as  connectives. 
Observe  that  non-restrictive  relative  clauses  usually  modify  a 
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proper  noun,  or  a noun  first  restricted  by  an  identifying  modifier 
before  the  clause  is  added. 

Examples:  My  science  notebook,  in  which  I left  my  notes,  is  lost. 
He  came  to  Dallas,  where  I met  him. 

4.  Compose  twelve  non-restrictive  adverbial  clauses,  using  as  con- 
nectives for,  because,  though,  although,  since. 

5.  Write  twelve  restrictive  adverbial  clauses,  using  as  connectives 
if,  when,  until,  where,  because,  so  that,  in  order  that. 

Do  not  write  in  this  hook. 

6.  Copy  and  complete  with  restrictive  clauses: 

1.  A student seldom  learns. 

2.  We  learned  a great  deal  because 

3.  A pencil is  useless. 

4.  The  captain  was  a boy  in  whom 

5.  We  are  giving  you  a great  deal  of  practice  chiefly  because 


7.  Copy  and  complete  these  sentences  with  non-restrictive  clauses: 

1.  Mount  Robson,  , is  in  British  Co- 

lumbia. 

2.  Vancouver,  , is  a large  city. 

3.  My  grandfather’s  clock,  , still  keeps 

time  accurately. 

4.  Helen  Fleming,  won  the  essay  con- 

test. 

5.  Banff,  , is  a very  popular  holiday 

resort. 

8.  To  help  readers  understand  the  thought  of  restrictive  clauses, 
you  should  omit  punctuation.  Non-restrictive  clauses  are  set 
off  by  commas. 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Underline  the  clauses  which 
are  non-restrictive  and  punctuate  them  properly. 

1 . A car  which  is  over  three  years  old  depreciates  rapidly, 
j 2.  My  Buick, which  is  three  years  old^still  runs  well. 

3.  Professor  Tomkins  to  whom  students  usually  turned  when  in 
trouble.was  not  at  home. 

4.  My  house  which  is  on  St.  Elmo  Road  is  heated  by  gas. 

5.  A school  which  teaches  students  only  to  answer  the  question 
“What?”  is  a poor  school. 
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6.  Professor  Way’s  history  course  which  taught  us  to  understand 
the  present  by  understanding  the  past  ^was  always  profitable. 

7.  A clause  which  says,  “Consider  this  idea  as  a unit,”  is  restrictive. 
^4  8.  The  point  , that  I wish  to  makers  that  we  should  cut  expenses. 

Learn  to  Express  Time 

From  the  following  list,  select  the  connectives  which  express 
time  and  use  them  in  original  sentences:  though,  since,  while,  be- 
cause, therefores,  then,  whereupon,  when,  whenever,  so,  inasmuch  as,  thus, 
before,  until,  unless,  eventually,  where.  Watch  your  punctuation! 
Review  the  punctuation  of  compound  and  complex  sentences, 
pages  273-274  before  writing. 

Learn  to  Express  Cause 

Cause  may  be  clearly  expressed  by  the  connectives  because,  for , 
since,  as,  inasmuch  as. 

Do  not  write  in  this  hook . 

1 . Write  two  sentences  using  because,  two  using  for,  two  using  inas- 
much as,  two  using  since,  two  using  as. 

2.  Copy  and  fill  the  blanks  with  connectives  which  express  cause: 

1 it  was  raining,  I returned  for  my  coat. 

2.  I gave  the  paper  a low  grade, it  was  poorly  composed. 

3.  Saunders  will  be  a great  actor,  he  has  imagination. 

4.  I chose  Harris, he  could  be  relied  upon. 

5.  We  could  not  punctuate,  we  did  not  understand 

grammar. 

6.  Thompson  lacked  self-reliance,  he  had  never  been 

allowed  to  think  for  himself. 

7 it  was  very  cold,  I put  alcohol  in  the  radiator. 


8.  You  think  that you  are  clever,  you  will  “get  by”;  but 

you  are  wrong, life  will  detect  your  weakness. 


Learn  to  Express  Concession 

When  you  express  concession,  you  say,  “I  grant  this  much,  BUT.” 
Here  are  three  connectives  which  will  help  you  to  express  this  idea: 
though,  although,  even  though. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

I.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blanks  with  connec- 
tives which  express  concession: 
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1 Rich  ton  was  wealthy,  he  was  not  happy. 

2.  My  cellar  leaked  again,  I had  had  it  waterproofed. 

3  I wrote  clearly,  I did  not  write  entertainingly. 

4  it  is  important  to  write  legibly,  it  is  more  important  to 

write  entertainingly. 

5.  All  people  want  money, many  of  them  will  not  admit  it. 

6.  I said, she  did  not  hear  me,  that  she  should  talk  louder. 

7.  He  always  appeared  a dour  fellow,  in  reality  he  was 

jovial. 

8 we  have  not  mentioned  the  fact,  these  sentences  should 

teach  you  how  to  punctuate. 

2.  Compose  six  original  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  a clause 
expressing  concession. 

Learn  to  Express  Manner 

When  you  tell  how  something  is  done,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done , 
use  as , or  as  if. 

1.  Compose  six  sentences  using  as  and  as  if.  Test  each  clause  to 
be  certain  that  you  have  really  expressed  how  something  was  done. 

2.  Combine  the  following  sentences,  changing  one  into  a dause 
expressing  manner: 

1.  He  works  efficiently.  Each  little  detail  seems  important. 

2.  He  is  always  resting  and  playing.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
anything  important  to  do. 

3.  The  man  lurched  forward.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain. 

4.  Her  tones  were  nasal.  She  seemed  to  have  misused  her  voice 
for  many  years. 

5.  We  turned  away.  We  lost  our  only  opportunity. 

6.  The  cry  of  the  animal  could  be  clearly  heard.  It  seemed  like 
the  cry  of  a human  being  in  distress. 

Learn  to  Express  Condition 

If  and  unless  are  two  connectives  which  clearly  express  condition. 
For  example:  If  (under  the  following  condition)  you  study,  you 
will  pass. 

1 . Compose  ten  sentences  containing  clauses  which  express  condition. 

2.  Join  the  following  statements,  turning  one  clause  into  a state- 
ment of  condition. 
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1 . You  continue  to  scream.  I shall  leave  the  room. 

2.  The  business  will  fail.  You  cut  expenses. 

3.  You  must  have  repairs  made  immediately.  This  car  will  fall 
apart. 

4.  The  essay  will  not  receive  a high  grade.  You  must  recopy  it. 

5.  Recopy  the  essay.  It  will  receive  a high  grade. 

6.  You  want  the  work  well  done.  Take  it  to  Duncan  and 
Barron. 

Learn  to  ExpresiJResult 

Express  result  with  so  — that.  For  example:  He  worked  so  hard 
that  ( what  was  the  result ?)  his  employer  increased  his  salary. 

1.  Compose  eight  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  a clause  of 
result. 

2.  In  each  of  the  following,  make  one  statement  express  result. 

1.  It  rained'a  long  while.  The  roof  leaked. 

2.  I studied  liard.  'mCly  head  began  to  ache. 

3.  The  team  used  a variety  of  plays.  Our  opponents  were  out- 
witted. 

4.  The  coat  was  torn  and  useless.  I threw  it  away. 

5.  His  eyesight  was  "poor.  He  gave  up  the  graduate  work  which 
he  was  doing. 

6.  Her  experience  in  light  opera  was'1  valuable.'  She  was  offered 
a chance  to  sing  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Learn  to  Express  Purpose 

Purpose  may  be  definitely  expressed  by  the  connectives  that,  in 
order  that,  lest  >(in  order  that not) . So  that  is  a colloquial  con- 

nective expressing  purpose.  Avoid  using  it  in  formal  context. 

1.  Compose  ten  sentences,  each  containing  an  adverbial  clause 
expressing  purpose.  For  example:  “We  practice  (for  what 
purpose?)  that  we  may  become  perfect.” 

2.  Five  of  the  following  express  purpose;  two  express  concession; 
one  expresses  result.  Choose  the  right  connectives. 

1 . Purpose:  -I  studied  hard  (and,  but,  lest,  that)  I might  pass. 

2.  Purpose:  I repeated  the  phrase  (while,  for,  in  order  that,  so) 

he  should  grasp  my  thought. 

The  hose  was  poorly  made  (that,  as,  so  — that,  in 
order  that)  I did  not  buy  it. 


3.  Result: 
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4.  Concession:  (If,  although,  while)  you  sing  very  well,  you  cannot 

qualify  for  the  choir. 

5.  Concession:  Brown  was  not  satisfactory  (because,  and,  though) 

he  did  try  hard  to  please  us. 

6.  Purpose:  Strive  to  think  clearly  (that,  hence,  for)  you  (will, 

may)  write  clearly. 

7.  Purpose:  Try  to  understand  the  past  (in  order  that,  lest, 

because)  you  may  understand  the  present. 

8.  Purpose:  (Because,  so,  as,  in  order  that)  you  may  enrich  your 

mind,  you  must  read  good  books. 

Learn  to  Compare 

Express  comparison  by  connecting  your  ideas  with  than,  as 

as,  and  (after  negative  statements)  so as.  For  example:  “She 

is  taller  than  I.”  “Your  house  is  as  comfortable  as  mine.”  “Your 
house  is  not  so  comfortable  as  mine.” 

1 . Compose  ten  sentences  involving  comparison. 

Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

2.  Copy  the  following,  supplying  the  proper  connectives: 

1.  John’s  essay  is  not  .*&i\  . interesting  . . v .1.  Mary’s. 

2.  Drill,  if  properly  done,  is  just .....  interesting  .....  composing. 

3.  There  is  less  freedom  in  my  school  Pi  1 . in  yours. 

4.  Johnson’s  picture  was  not  .-ft . . well  drawn  .....  Bird’s. 

5.  Davis’s  prices  are  more  reasonable  ivi-v  . Spencer’s. 

6.  Our  teams  play  . well  . . vC.  yours. 

7.  Your  poem  is  more  emotional  mine. 

8.  Frost’s  suit  is  not  .<V.  . well  made  . Alton’s. 

Learn  to  Express  Place 

Where  and  wherever  clearly  express  place.  “He  went  where  I 
wanted  him  to  go.”  “ Wherever  you  go,  I shall' follow.” 

1.  Using  where  and  wherever,  write  ten  sentences  which  express 
place. 

2.  Combine  these  statements,  making  one  clause  express  place: 

1.  Churches  are  found.  'There  are  civilized  people. 

2.  My  glasses  were  placed.  No  one  would  break  them. 

3.  In  1917  we  moved.'  It  was  difficult  to  find  good  schools. 

4.  You  find  curious  people.  You  find  inventive  people. 

5.  Mildred  always  enjoyed  herself.  Thought  and  imagination 
were  emphasized. 
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6.  We  stood  in  the  shadow.^The  hot  sun  could  not  reach  US. 

7.  I find  unselfish  people/  ‘I  discover  good  citizens. 

8.  John  Way  went.  He  studied  journalism. 

Learn  to  Emphasize  What  Is  Important 

1 .  By  Putting  Items  First  or  Last 

Emphasize  the  underlined  ideas  by  placing  them  first  or  last  in  a 
carefully  organized  sentence. 

1.  He  came.  He  came  swiftly.  He  came  toward  me. 

2.  Allen  worked.  He  worked  faithfully.  He  worked  for  a small 
salary. 

3.  Virginia  went  to  Europe.  She-  went  in  July.  She  spent  her 
vacation  there. 

4.  Jones  is  careless.  He  is  shiftless.  He-is-  selfish. 

2.  By  Subordinating  the  Less  Important 
Make  the  important  items  stand  out  by  subordinating  the  less 
important.  For  example:  “I  have  a book.  My  grandfather  gave 
it  to  me.  It  is  very  valuable.”  I have  a very  valuable  book  which 
my  grandfather  gave  to  me.  The  fact  that  “my  grandfather  gave  it  to 
me”  has  been  made  less  important  by  putting  it  in  the  subordinate 
clause. 

1.  I meet,  people.  I meet  them  everywhere.  They  look  tired  of 
life. 

2.  I will  gladly  do  what  you  ask.  I know  that  this  plan  means  a 
great  deal  to  you. 

3.  His  real  name  was  Richard.  They  called  him  Mose. 

4.  Silas  Marner  is  a novel.  //[¥' was  written  by  Mary  Ann  Evans. 

5.  We  wanted  to  emphasize  the  first  idea.  We  subordinated  the 
second  one. 

6.  We  went  to  camp  in  May It  was  a poor  time  of  year  for  a 
vacation. 

7.  I know  you  very  well.  I cannot  recall  your  name.  I have  a 
poor  memory. 

8.  We  gavq^a  play.  Lt-was-  the  first  one  we  had  ever  given.  It 
was-an  excellent  play. 

3.  By  Learning  to  Build  to  a Climax 
To  make  a sentence  forceful,  you  must  build  up  to  the  strong  and 
interesting  ideas.  Arrange  the  following  statements  in  the  order 
of  their  interest  and  importance. 
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1 . I stood  up.  I threatened  every  man  with  dismissal.  I strode 
around  the  room.  I begin  to  speak. 

2.  In  this  work  you  need  a strong  character,  a good  personality, 
and  the  ability  to  write  well. 

3.  Crude,  hackneyed,  dull,  poorly  staged,  was  my  verdict  of 

the  play.  % j, 

4.  To  be  serviceable,  to  be  happy,  to  have  friends,  to  own  his 
own  home  are  some  of  his  ideals. 

5.  He  beamed,  he  glowed,  he  smiled  with  pleasure 

6.  I know,  I believe,  I surmise,  I guess. 

7.  Onward  through  life  he  goes,  sorrowing,  rejoicing,  toiling. 
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Choppy  sentences,  59 
Clause 

adverbial,  97 

adverbial,  restrictive  and  non-restric- 
tive,  273,  295-297 
definitions  of,  97 
noun,  97 

of  comparison,  1 03-1 04 
relative,  97,  295 

restrictive  and  non-restrictive,  273, 
295-296 

subordinate,  295-296 
substantive,  98 
Clearness 

in  organization,  136-141 
of  paragraphs,  152-158 
through  correct  connectives,  291-300 
use  of  examples  for,  159-160 
value  of  well-chosen  illustration  aid 
to,  155 

Collective  noun,  agreement  of  verb 
with,  82 

Colon,  rules  for  use  of,  276 
Comma,  rules  for  use  of,  271-275 
Comma  fault,  91,  286-287 
Comparison 

accuracy  in  expression  of,  104- 105 
correct  form  of,  68 
examples  of,  164-165 
of  adjective,  68 

of  passages  from  Bible  and  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  42-43 

Complement.  See  Adjunct  accusative, 
Predicate  adjective,  Predicate  noun, 
Object,  direct  and  indirect 
Complete  predicate,  definition  of,  81 
Complete  subject,  definition  of,  81 
Complex  sentences,  punctuation  in,  273 
Composing,  methca  of,  125-126 
Composition 

development  of  a,  126-127 
elements  in  news  story,  249-254 
keeping  to  central  idea,  1 31-133 
outlines  for,  136-143 
planning  a,  136-137 
variety  in  planning  an  outline,  141 
Compound  predicate,  definition  of,  81 


Compound  sentences,  punctuation  in, 

273 

Compound  subject,  definition  of,  81 
Compound  words,  rules  for  capitaliza- 
tion of,  65 
Comprehension 

increasing  skill  in,  40-49 
of  words,  essential  in  rapid  reading, 
40-43 

Concentration,  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing ability  to  concentrate,  5-6 
Conclusion 

examples  of  effective,  1 93-1 95 
examples  of  weak  endings,  1 91-192 
purpose  and  characteristics  of,  189— 

191 

use  of  illustration  in,  194 
Conjunction 
definition  of,  63 
that,  omission  of,  98 
Connectives,  157-158,  297-300 
expressing  cause,  297 
expressing  concession,  297-298 
expressing  condition,  298-299 
expressing  consequence,  294 
expressing  contrast,  293 
expressing  manner,  298 
expressing  purpose,  299 
expressing  result,  299 
expressing  time  when,  297 
in  non-restrictive  adverbial  clauses* 

274 

misuses  of,  98 
Connotation,  42 

Consequence,  use  of  connectives  in  ex- 
pressing, 294 
Contrast,  165-167 

proper  use  of  connectives  in  express- 
ing, 293 
Conversation 

hints  for  becoming  a good  conversa- 
tionalist, 17-18 

important  element  in  expression,  7 
material  for  informal  talk,  146 
suggestions  for  writing,  228 
topics  for,  8 

topics  for  informal  talk,  146 
Correlatives,  292 
Creative  writing,  2 1 8-240 
Curiosity,  essential  characteristic  in 
finding  copy,  25 
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Declamation  contests 

opportunity  in,  for  practicing  good 
speech  habits,  21 
suggested  guides  for,  21-22 
Denotation,  42 
Description 

appeal  to  imagination  in,  210 
chief  item  of  interest  in,  212 
defined, 198-199 
effective  methods  of,  201-208 
emotion  in,  21 1-2 12 
example  of  unified  paragraph,  146- 
147  _ 

ideals  in,  208-2 1 7 
imagination  in,  28 

maintaining  point  of  view  in,  208-209 
mood  in,  210 

selecting  important  details,  209-210 
Details,  161-162 
Dictionary,  1 14-118 

abbreviations  and  symbols  in,  1 1 6 
how  to  use,  1 14,  1 16 
yardstick  of  meanings',  1 1 4 
Different  from,  not  different  than  or  to,  98- 
99 

Direct  and  indirect  questions,  275 
Direct  object 
case  of,  84 
definition  of,  81 
Does  and  do,  81 

Double  comparatives  or  superlatives,  68 
Due  to,  because  of,  caused  by,  87 

Each,  either,  neither,  81 
Editorial  problems,  58-61 
Effect  and  cause,  162-163 
Effective  beginnings,  183-189 
Effective  expression 
aims  in,  1-2 
an  asset  or  a liability,  2 
in  business,  2 

whys,  whats,  and  hows  in,  1-2 
Efficiency  in  studying,  4-8 
Emotion,  in  arousing  interest,  180-183 
Endings 

examples  of  weak,  191-192 
examples  of  effective,  193- 195 
Enumerations,  punctuation  of,  276 
Essays,  familiar,  218-222 
Even  though,  297 
Everyone,  everybody,  81 


Examples 

distinguished  from  illustration,  160- 
161 

in  making  meaning  clear,  159—160 
Exclamation  mark,  use  of,  271,  275 
Experience,  appealing  to,  1 77—1 79 

Fewer  and  less,  67 

Fine,  incorrect  use  of,  as  adverb,  70 

Foreseeing  results,  problems  in,  32 
Forms,  typical,  for  satisfactory  begin- 
nings, 185-188 

Gerund 

definition  of,  86 

editorial  practice  in  use  of,  95-96 
rules  for  use  of,  95 
Good  and  well,  70 

Grammatical  constructions,  57,  62-63, 
86,  97 

Grammatical  terms,  spelling  of,  267 

Head,  the,  in  news  story,  249-250 

If,  unless,  298-299 
Illustration 

distinguished  from  examples,  160- 
161 

in  conclusion,  1 94-1 95 
in  effective  introduction,  186-187 
value,  in  expressing  thought,  155 
Imagination 

appeal  to,  in  arousing  interest,  181 
results  accomplished  by,  27-30 
In  back  of,  behind,  87 
Indirect  object,  definition  of,  81 
Infinitive 
definition  of,  86 

editorial  practice  in  use  of,  95-96 
following  verb  try,  94 
preceding  subject,  95 
rules  for  use  of,  94-95 
Infinitive  phrase,  example  of,  86 
Intensive  forms  of  pronouns,  72 
Interest,  having  something  to  say  factor 
in  arousing,  168-169 
See  also  Arousing  interest 
Interjection,  definition  of,  63 
Interviews,  247-249 
Intransitive  verb,  definition  of,  62 
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Introduction 
a general,  187 
brief,  examples  of,  187-188 
effective,  183-189 

three  suggestions  for,  in  arousing  and 
holding  interest,  183-184 
Is  when,  is  where,  98 

Java  Chat,  18,  19 
Journalism,  241-254 

Kind  and  sort  with  demonstrative  adjec- 
tives, 67 

Kind  of  and  sort  of,  67,  68 

Less  and  fewer,  67 
Lie  and  lay,  73,  74 
Life,  getting  ideas  from,  23-34 
Like,  without,  104 

Limiting  subject,  in  composition,  130 
Linking  paragraphs,  hints  for,  158 

Making  reports,  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice in  speaking,  20-21 
May  and  can,  76,  77 
Misplaced  modifiers 
only,  almost,  etc.,  69 
participial  phrases,  91 
Misused  words,  277-285 
Misuses  of  connectives,  98 
Modifiers,  misplaced,  69,  91 
Monotony,  how  to  avoid,  1 72 

News,  gathering  and  selecting,  243-244 
News  story 

composing  the,  249-254 
the  head,  249-250 
Nominative  case,  84 
Non-restrictive  clauses,  273-274,  295- 
296 

Notes,  taking  and  keeping,  5 
Noun 

capitalization  of,  64-67 
collective,  agreement  of  verb  with,  82 
definition  of,  62 
Noun  clause,  97 

Object 
direct,  81 
indirect,  81 

of  preposition,  case  of,  84 
Objective  case,  84 


Objective  complement,  81 
Observing 

a by-product  of  study,  2 
first  sentence  in  learning  to  read 
rapidly,  39 
from  life,  23-26 
Off,  of  87 

One  and  body  words,  81 
One-A  system,  used  in  outline,  138-139 
One-act  play,  suggestions  for  writing, 
235-240 
Only,  69,  70 

Optional  projects  in  creative  writing,  223 
Organization,  in  paragraphs,  159-166 
Originality 

in  effective  conclusions,  igo 
use  of,  in  interesting  others,  1 72-1 75 
Ought,  76,  77 
Outline 

aid  in  clear  thinking,  137 
development  of,  138 
Franklin’s  method  of  making,  139-140 
sentence  outlines,  137 
skeleton  or  topical  outlines,  140-141 
suggestions  and  warnings  for  making 
outlines,  1 42-1 43 

symbols  in  One— A system,  138—139 
variety  in  planning,  141 
Overcapitalization,  cautions  against,  65 

Paragraph 

adequate  development  of,  148-152 
analysis  of  adequately  developed,  151 
effective  introductory,  examples  of, 
185-189 

forms  of,  159-160 
of  cause  and  effect,  162-163 
of  comparison,  164-165 
of  contrast,  165-167 
of  details,  161-162 
Paragraphing 

arranging  sentences  in  logical  order, 
1 53-1 54 

effective,  144-167 

effective  paragraph  unit  of  thought,  1 46 
example  of  disjoined  and  of  properly 
divided  paragraph,  149 
example  of  effective,  145 
example  of  unified  paragraph,  146- 
147 

hints  for  linking  paragraphs,  158 
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Paragraphing 
indentation,  144 

maintaining  point  of  View  in,  I54-I55 
thinking  before  and  while  writing,  166 
unity  in,  146-148 
“Paragraphitis,”  148-149 
Paraphrasing,  46 
Participial  phrase 
dangling,  91 
example  of,  86 
position  of,  290-291 
Participle 

definition  of,  86 
position  of,  91 
practice  in  use  of,  92-94 
rules  for  use  of,  91 
time  agreement  with  verb,  91 
Parts  of  speech 
definitions  of,  62-63 
recognition  practice,  63 
Passive  verb,  62 

Period,  rules  for  use  of,  270,  275 
Personality,  agreeable,  valuable  factor 
in  speech,  10,  11 
Phrases 

misplaced,  91 
punctuation  of,  272 
Possessive  adjective,  62,  72 
Possessive  pronouns,  72 
Possessives,  spelling  of,  264-265 
Posture 

in  speaking,  13,  14 
to  permit  easy  breathing,  1 5 
Precis,  defined,  49 
Precis  writing 

comparison  of  skill  in,  52-53 
increasing  skill  in,  49-56 
method  of  condensing,  51-52 
suggestions  for,  50-52 
three  important  activities  in,  50 
Predicate 
complete,  81 
compound,  81 
definition  of,  81 
Predicate  adjective  - 
definition  of,  81 
use  of,  84 

Predicate  adjectives  and  adverbs,  dis- 
tinction in  use  of,  84 
Predicate  nominative 
case  of,  84 


Predicate  nominative 
definition  of,  81 
Predicate  noun,  81 
Predicate  objective,  8 1 
Prefixes,  119,  120 
Preposition 

case  of  object  of,  84 
definition  of,  63 
in  relative  clause,  97 
rules  for  use  of,  87 

with  expressions  of  time  and  place,  87 
with  two  expressions  governing  same 
noun,  87 

Prepositional  phrase 
example  of,  86 
position  of,  90,  290 
Problems,  editorial,  58-61 
Pronominal  adjectives,  62,  72 
Pronoun 

agreement  with  antecedent,  71 
antecedent  of  relative,  101 
definition  of,  62 
intensive,  72 

must  have  definite  antecedent,  71 
practice  in  use  of,  72-73 
relative,  100,  295 
relative  and  relative  clause,  97 
rules  for  use  of,  71-73 
substantive,  98 

Proper  adjectives,  capitalization  of,  65 
Punctuation 
drill  in,  270-276 
in  complex  sentences,  273-274 
in  compound  sentences,  273 
of  phrases,  272 
victory  test  in,  285 

Purpose,  essential  in  all  composition,  1 90 

Question  marks,  rules  for  use  of,  271,  275 
Quite,  use  of,  68 

Quotations,  use  of,  in  effective  introduc- 
tion, 186 

Quoting,  rules  for,  274-275 
Reading 

choice  of  books,  36-37 
importance  of  grasping  facts  in  rapid 
reading,  40 

increasing  skill  in  comprehension  of 
words,  40-43 

increasing  speed  in,  38-40 
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Reading 

objectives  in,  36-37 
steps  in  learning  how  to  read,  47-48 
Reading  aloud,  16 
Real,  awful,  awfully,  and  very,  68 
Recall,  use  of,  in  arousing  interest,  177 
Recitation 

affords  opportunity  to  clarify  and  fix 
knowledge,  19 

affords  opportunity  to  practice  speak- 
ing, 19-21 

rules  for  speech  in,  1 9-20 
Reflecting,  31-34 

a by-product  of  study,  2 
Reflection,  topics  for  thoughtful  writ- 
ing, 34 

Relative  clause,  97 

introduced  by  relative  pronouns,  295 
non-restrictive,  273-274 
placement  of,  102 
restrictive,  273-274 
Relative  pronouns,  1 00-103 
antecedent  of,  1 01-102 
introducing  relative  clauses,  295 
use  of  and  and  but  with,  102 
Reporter,  qualifications  for  becoming  a 
good,  244-246 

Restrictive  clauses,  273-274,  295 
Rules  of  punctuation.  See  Comma, 
Colon,  etc. 

Run-on  sentences,  60,  287 
School  paper 

composing  the  story,  249-254 
daily  paper  suggests  type  of  news  for, 

242- 243 

gathering  and  selecting  news  for, 

243- 244 

reporting  for,  244-247 
writing  leads  for,  250-251 
Semicolon,  rules  for  use  of,  273,  276 
Sentence 

breaking  into  smaller  divisions,  45-46 
choppy,  59 

“comma 'sentence,”  60,  287 
definition  of,  57 
grammatical  structure  of,  46 
having  one  definite  idea  in,  286 
increasing  skill  in  comprehension  of, 
45-49 

logical  order  in,  1 53-1 54 


Sentence 

long  and  intricate,  45-46 
must  express  complete  thought,  58 
punctuation  in  complex,  273-274 
punctuation  in  compound,  273 
run-on,  60,  287 

topic  sentence  in  paragraph,  147 
use  of  effective  topic  sentence,  183 
Sentence  structure 

distinguishing  part  thought  and  com-  , 
plete  thought,  286 
drill  in,  286-301 
Separate  words,  266 
Shall  and  will,  77-79 
Short  story,  suggestions  for  writing,  223- 
235 

Should  and  would,  79 
Sit  and  set,  73-74 
Skeleton  outline,  1 40-141 
Skill,  in  comprehension  of  words,  40— 
43 

So — as,  1 04 
So  — that,  299 
Social  uses  of  English,  2 
Sort  and  kind,  with  demonstrative  adjec- 
tives, 67 

Sort  of  and  kind  of,  67-68 
Speech 

breathing  in  relation  to,  15,  16 
essentials  of  good,  10-1 1 
foundation  of  writing,  10 
making  reports  opportunity  for  prac- 
ticing good  speech  habits,  20-2 1 
relaxation  of  throat  muscles,  1 6 
suggestions  for  expressing  yourself 
with  your  body,  13,  14 
talking  with  your  body,  11-14 
talk  out  of  your  own  mind,  1 1 
value  of,  as  compared  with  writing, 
10 

without  words,  11-14 
Spelling,  255-270 

suggestions  for  study,  255 
The  Fatal  Fifty,  255-256 
Split  infinitive,  94,  289 
Steps  in  learning  how  to  read,  47-48 
Studying  English,  suggestions  for,  5-7 
Subject 

agreement  of,  with  verb,  81-82,  288 
case  of,  84 
complete,  81 
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Subject 

compound,  81 
definition  of,  81 

Subjunctive,  following  as  if  and  as 
though,  104 

Subordinate  clause,  295 
Subordinating  conjunctions,  295 
Substantive  clause,  98 
Substantive,  definition  of,  98 
Suffixes,  12 1 

Superlative,  correct  form  of,  in  com- 
parisons, 68 
Sure,  surely,  70 
Symbols,  in  dictionary,  1 16 

Taking  and  keeping  notes,  5 
Tense,  using  correct,  75-76 
Tests 

in  correct  use  of  words,  285 
in  sentence  structure,  61-62 
in  spelling,  270 
vocabulary  test,  1 09-1 12 
See  also  Self-Tests  throughout  the  text 
Than,  as  — as,  so  — as,  300 
That,  because,  98 
That,  in  order  that,  lest,  299-300 
This  and  that,  67 

Though,  although,  even  though,  297-298 

Time  budget,  8 

Titles 

rules  of  capitalization  in,  65 
selection  of,  133,  135 
Topical  outline,  1 40-1 41 
Topics 

selecting,  classifying,  and  selecting 
central  idea,  135-136 
for  informal  talk,  146 
for  thoughtful  writing,  34 
Transition,  from  one  paragraph  to  an- 
other, 158-159 

Transitive  verb,  definition  of,  62 

Understanding  what  you  read,  40-49 

Verb 

active,  62 

agreement  with  subject  in  number 
and  person,  rules  for,  81-82 
changes  of  time  or  voice  in  use  of,  1 54- 
156 

definitions  of,  62 

infinitive  following  verb  try,  94 


Verb 

intransitive,  62 
passive,  62 
transitive,  62 
troublesome  forms  of,  73 
Verbals,  definition  of,  86 
Verbals  and  phrases,  86-96 
Verb  roots,  119,  120 
Victory  Tests 

in  correct  use  of  words,  285 
in  sentence  structure,  61-62 
in  spelling,  270 
Visualization,  27 
Vocabulary,  108-124 

building  a,  suggested  exercises  and 
projects  for,  1 23-1 24 
essential  in  rapid  reading,  41-42 
test,  1 09-1 12 
Voice 

breathing  in  relation  to,  15,  16 
defined,  15 

persuasive,  valuable  factor  in  speak- 
ing, 10,  1 1 

relation  of  mind  and,  16 
relation  of  throat  muscles  to  quality 
of,  16 

Weak  endings,  examples  of,  191-192 
Where,  as,  how,  for  that,  misuse  of,  98 
Where,  wherever,  300 
Whether,  as  if,  98 
Who,  which,  that,  100 
Whoever,  whichever,  100 
Whys,  whats,  and  hows  in  learning  to 
express  yourself  effectively,  1—2 
Words 

commonly  misused,  glossary  of,  277- 
285 

derivation  of,  1 1 7 

from  school  life,  spelling  of,  266-267 
grammatical  terms,  267 
increasing  skill  in  comprehension  of, 
40-43 

meanings  of,  114,  116 
prefixes,  119 
roots,  1 19-120 
suffixes,  12 1 

victory  test  in  correct,  use  of,  285 
Working  effectively,  3-7 
Worth  while,  spelling  of,  266 

Yardstick  of  meanings,  the,  114-118 
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